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Be sure to get your copy of this 


HELPFUL NEW REPORT 


Contains technical information 
on all these Du Pont products 
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Short cut to savings on 
your rubber compounding ! 


( ;00d-rite 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 






HIS easy-processing, reinforcing 
agent can help you save plenty on 
rubber compounding costs. And give 
you improved, finished products, too. 
Of first importance, Good-rite Resin 
50 provides a new and simple ap- 
proach to solving hardness problems. 
A typical example—it’s a means of 
filling in the gap between soft rubber 
compounds and ebonites. 


There are many additional advan- 
tages with Good-rite Resin 50. It saves 
time by eliminating masterbatching. 
For extruded shapes such as gaskets, 
tubing, coving, etc., particularly on 
hard compounds, it provides improved 
surface smoothness and superior 
processing characteristics in the ex- 
truder. 


Resin 50 gives rubber compounds 
better flex life, higher elongation, 
better abrasion resistance. They are 


GEON polyvinyl materials «+ 


RESIN 50 


HYCAR American rubber « 


more easily handled because Resin 50 
acts as a plasticizer at processing 
temperatures. 

Good-rite Resin 50 is made as a 
white, free-flowing powder. It can be 
compounded in a wide variety of at- 
tractive colors. Send for technical bul- 
letins. Find out how Good-rite Resin 
50 can help improve your rubber com- 
pounding and your cost-savings. Please 
address Dept. CB-6, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: 
Goodchemco. 


B. F Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Hycar 





Reg U S. Pat. Of 
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Road tests prove this good safe rule 


Philblack’ A helps keep tires cool! 


You can’t go wrong with Philblack A! True, there’s plenty of dissipation in the 
life of a tire made with Philblack A... but it’s heat dissipation! 

At equal volume loadings, Philblack A transfers and dissipates heat as well 
as zinc oxide does. Millions of road test miles indicate average abrasion indices 
of 90 for Philblack A in both GR-S and natural rubber compared with 100 
for EPC black. 

Take the heat off your tire problems...send us your order today. Philblack A 
is delivered in either bags or bulk. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 











Philli > PHILBLACK SALES DIVISION 
 FNULLPS/ S, 
EVANS BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 
Warehouses in Akron, Boston, Chicago and Trenton. West Coast agent: Harwick Standard 


Chemical Company, Los Angeles. Canadian agent: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. XA Trademark 


: 
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B-L-E-25 leads the 
Field in Antioxidant 
Protection ... 


B- L- E-2 5 protects 


against Heat and 
Oxidization ... 


BeL-E-25 protects 
. against Flexing 
Fatigue... 





B-L-E-29 


3 B- L-E-25 provides 


Maximum Dispersion 
_ Efficiency ... 


PROCESS— ACCELERATE PROTECT with NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS 


Other Products of Naugatuck Chemical 


Reclaimed Natural and Synthetic Rubber — Aro- 
matics — Agricultural Chemicals, SPERGON, PHY- 
GON and TUFOR — MARVINOL Vinyl Resins — 


pounded Natural and Synthetic Latices — DISPER- 
SITE, Water Dispersions of Reclaimed Rubber and 
Resins — SURFA-SEALZ, Rubber Compound for 
Surfacing Highways — VIBRIN, Polyester Resins — 
Rubber Labels — Heavy Chemicals. 
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~~ 
Naugatuck : Chemical 
\FYF 


KRALASTIC Molding Powders—LOTOL, Com- Division of United States 


Rubber Company 
NAUGATUCK CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION 
Dominion Rubber Company Limited, Elmira, Ontario 
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Natural and SYNTHETIC 


RUBBER LATEX and LATEX COMPOUNDS 


Available as Prevulcanized, Vulcanizable, or Unvulcanized 


We supply natural and synthetic rubber latex and latex compounds for hundreds 


of products in over twenty industries. If you are bonding, coating, impregnating, 


saturating, extruding, flocking, molding, casting, or dipping, we can 
offer you industrially proven compounds. For new 
and special purposes 

we are prepared to de- 


velop new compounds. 
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Bandage qs Bath Mats 
Bookbinding —" Canvas Gloves 
Combining Fabrics Felt 
Cork Fishermens’ Garments 
Dri-Seal Metal 
Fiber Bat Occupational Clothing 
Flocking Paper 
: Library Paste Pile Sealing 
Masking Tape Raincoats 
Paper Sheeting 
Pressure Sensitive Tank 
Wire Goods 


Tape 


SHOE ADHESIVES 
Foxing 

Heel Cover 

Sole Attaching 

Sole Laying 


IMPREGNATION 





Box Toes 








Curled Hair 









































Fabric 


Flame Proofing 


Napped Fabrics MISCELLANEOUS 
Paper Allergy Pillow and Flexible Molds 
Rug Sizing Mattress Paint Flooring 


Rug Underlays Casting and Molding 
Thread Chewing Gum 


Tire Cord 


Mannequins 
Rubber Dolls 
Advertising Novelties 
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DIPPED GOODS 
Baby Pants 


Balloons 

Bathing Caps 

Bladders (Football, 
Soccer, Basketball) 

Diaphragms 

Finger Cots 

Footwear 

Household Gloves 

Ink Sacs 

Nipples 

Prophylactics 

Sheeting 

Surgeon's Gloves 

Toy Balloon Outfits 

Toys 
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Rubber compounders: 


ow let's talk quality 


in reinforcing resins 

















for true quality check in all these properties 


processability - hardness - flex resistance 
abrasion resistance - tear - tensile - modulus - elongation 
water absorption - color 


HE properties listed above comprise the | property tests—which adds up to greater 
over-all superiority. In fact. in some cases. 


15 parts of PLIOLITE S-6B gave properties 
equal to those obtained by using 50 parts of 


basis for determining the actual and over- 
all quality of a reinforcing resin used in shoe 
soles. flooring. electric insulation. molded : 
and inflated goods and many other items. No other resins. 
one property gives you true quality; you Although relatively new. PLIOLITE S-6B is 
already “use-proved” by virtue of hundreds 
of thousands of pounds successfully run in 
production. Write for full details and sample 
Goodyear’s PLioLite S-6B. when tested of this easier-processing. higher-quality 


must have the best available in all these 


properties. 


against other commercially available resins. -esjn to: 
proved superior in 75‘ of the individual Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio 


GOOD/YEAR 


We think you'll like **THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD"’’—Every Sunday—ABC Network Pliclite~T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohic 
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Do your rubber products have 
the sniff that sells? 


Use Du Pont “‘Alamask”’ odorants 


TRADE MARK 





Give your rubber customer appeal with “Alamask”’ 
odorants! that sells 
Here are s 
odorants: | and synthetic, open 
or close “LD, “Alamask’”’ 6390, “Alamask’” O. 
For blov nd mattress stock: “Alamask’” O 
For sho atex: “Alamask’” ND, from 
synthe “Alamask” 175. For rug backings 
“Ala For natural smoke sheets: “Alamask’’ O. 
Du Pont “Alamask” odorants 
TRADE MARK 
Find out more! 
of A React ' es hy REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
Philad t Prov Francis BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Black 
ie od [1-2 


When you buy PELLETEX, you buy more than 
carbon black. You purchase the assurance that 
whatever the quantity, PELLETEX quality will be uni- 
formly high. The General Atlas trademark is a 
further guarantee that these SRF pellets will be out- 
standing for their high tensile strength, ease of 
processing, and excellent abrasion resistance. 
Actual performance in rubber proves why PELLETEX 


has been the leader of carbon blacks since 1928. 


cMsotr The GENERAL ATLAS Carbon Co. 


77 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Herron Bros. & Meyer Inc., New York and Akron © Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago © Raw Materials Company, Boston © H.N. Richards Company, Trenton 
The B. E. Dougherty Company, Los Angeles and San Francisco © Delacour- Gorrie Limited, Toronto 





NEW srrainer-exrruver SYSTEM 


The Farrel-Birmingham strainer-extruder 
is made in sizes to match the capacities 
of the size 3A, the size 9 and the size 
11 Banbury mixers. The combination 
strainer-extruder head is hinged to the 
main cylinder, with the streamlined ex- 
truder head section hinged to the strainer 
head. An auxiliary head (not shown in 
the photograph) is used for neoprene. 








Series of photographs showing an ac- 
tual installation of a Banbury mixer 
and combination strainer-extruder, with 
soap dip, coaling conveyor, slab cutter 
and stacker. 








DEVELOPED BY FARREL- 


BIRMINGHAM 


ONLY ONE OPERATOR REQUIRED TO CONTROL ENTIRE SYSTEM 
OF MIXING, STRAINING, EXTRUDING, SOAPING, STACKING 


This new strainer-extruder system has a 
number of advantages over the conventional 
straining system. A continuous flow of pro- 
duction can be maintained at all times, the 
labor required for operation of the system is 
greatly reduced, and manual handling of 
stock is eliminated completely. 


OPERATION SIMPLIFIED 


A combination strainer-extruder replaces the 
conventional mill under the Banbury. This 
unit takes the Banbury batch (either direct 
from the mixer or by conveyor), strains it 
or extrudes it, or both. 

With a cooling conveyor incorporating a 
dip unit, slab cutter and stacker, material 
from the Banbury is automatically strained, 








With a conventional straining 
system, two or three men are 
required in addition to the 
Banbury operator. Even with 
conveyors, considerable man- 
val handling of the material 
is required. 


Acar cil 
CTE 


CONVENTIONAL 
STRAINER 























DUSTING AND 
STACKING 








FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, 
Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 


extruded, soaped and stacked in neat piles. 
The two or three men, required by a con- 
ventional system, are no longer needed. The 
Banbury operator controls the entire system. 
Not a pound is lifted or carried manually. 


THE STRAINER-EXTRUDER UNIT 


Constant feed to the screw of the strainer- 
extruder is provided by an automatic air- 
operated ram in the hopper. A hinged side 
of the hopper may be placed in position to 
form a by-pass when desired. 


For temperature control, the main cylin- 
der and extruder head are cored for steam 
or water circulation, and the screw is drilled 
and provided with a rotary joint and dis- 
tributor pipe. Extrusion is usually in a tube, 
split to form a strip, which can be varied in 
thickness. Other extruded shapes may be 
obtained by changing the extruder head 
section. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 


A Farrel-Birmingham engineer will be glad 
to discuss the advantages of this new, effi- 
cient system with you. A request for an ap- 
pointment, or for further details by mail, 
will involve no obligation. 


INC., ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 


Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, 


New York, Akron, Chicago, Los Angeles, Houston 








F-B PRODUCTION UNITS 


Banbury Mixers 
Plasticators 
Pelletizers 

Mixing, Grinding, Warming 
and Sheeting Mills 
Bale Cutters 
Tubing Machines 
Refiners 
Crackers 
Washers 
Calenders 
Hose Machines 
Hydraulic Presses 
And Other Equipment for 
Processing Rubber and 
Plastic Materials 












SERVICE . 
WANTED | 
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rY-PLY 
Easy Processing MARBON ‘8000’ 


FOR SERVICE CALL: 


R. P. Painter R. E. Smith R. B. Sucher M. E. Jones And 
20 Pleasant Street 4 Bruce Lane 94 Center Street North 1926 West 10th Avenue adve 


Natick, Massachusetts Seville, Ohio Gary, Indiana 
Tel. No. Natick 3239W Todation, Mow Sateny Tel. No. 3135 Tel. No. 9146 tend 
: mod 
Harwick Standard Chemical Co. Dillons Chemical Company, Ltd. Anchor Chemical Company, Ltd. British Anchor Chemical Corporation d | 
1248 Wholesale Street gee St. ew — Clayton Lane, Clayton 11 West 42nd Street re 
Los Angeles 21, California oF einen eee Manchester, England New York 18, New York meat 
Toronto 1, Canada AD 


MARBON CORP.Ii 


GARY INDIANA ish 
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Pureeal U Doubles Tear Resistanee 


And that’s only one of the three big 
advantages of Wyandotte’s rubber ex- 
tender — Purecal* U. At the same 
moduli, tensile strength, elongation 
and hardness, Wyandotte’s Purecal U 
will double tear resistance. 


ADVANTAGE No. 2. Purecal U added 
to pure gum decreases curing time 
by 75%. 

ADVANTAGE No.3. Purecal U de- 


creases compound cost. 


Because Purecal U is white you can 
obtain any color you wish in the 
finished article. 


November, 1950 





Wyandotte Purecal U is the most 
uniform calcium carbonate made. It 
is produced by the reaction of crystal- 
clear solutions of calcium chloride and 
sodium carbonate. Wyandotte’s close 
control of this reaction makes it possi- 
ble to produce ultra-fine precipitates 
of uniform particle size. 


There’s a brand-new booklet,’’PURE- 
CAL IN NATURAL RUBBER,” that con- 
tains the full story on Wyandotte’s 
three grades of Purecal and what they 
can do for you. Why not write for it? 


** Trade-mark 


SODA ASH * CAUSTIC SODA 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 

CALCIUM CARBONATE * CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
CHLORINE * HYDROGEN * DRY ICE 
SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS * GLYCOLS 
CARBOSE (Sodium CMC) * ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE 
PROPYLENE DICHLORIDE 

AROMATIC SULFONIC ACID DERIVATIVES 
OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
Wyandotte, Mich. * Offices in Principal Citi 


olfe 
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PROTECTION and SALES APPEAL 


at Little Cost! 


BEACOFINISH—a unique family of coating materials conceived to give your 
products greater durability and eye appeal. These highly concentrated wax 
emulsions that can be diluted with up to four parts of water can be used 
with the utmost safety and economy. 


BEACOFINISH is therefore of four-fold importance to you:— 
1. It Protects your products against their natural enemies— 
air, sunlight, moisture and excessive handling. 
2. It Improves the appearance of your product for its uniform 
coating stimulates greater consumer interest. 
3. It's Economical because its high dilution potential (without 
losing efficiency) allows one gallon to cover 15,000 sq. ft. 


4. It's Safe being a wax in water emulsion, it eliminates the 
fire and health hazards of volatile-solvent based finishes. 


BEACOFINISH can be applied by dipping, sponging, spraying or brushing— 
dries in about 20 minutes—faster if force-dried—to give a hard protective 
coating of great elasticity. 


BEACOFINISH may be ordered in Neutral or Black, in varying degrees of 
luster from brilliant to dull. It is so concentrated, from one drum you can 
obtain potentially up to five drums of superior coating for your products. 


Manufacturers 


97 BICKFORD STREET CONSULT US—WRITE US TODAY 


BOSTON 30, MASSACHUSETTS 
Let us show you how BEACOFINISH can make your products more attractive and 
e 2 ; : 
saleable—protect them from damage—you from loss—in production and transit! 


In Canada: PRESCOTT & CO., Reg‘d. AKR 
774 St. PAUL ST. W., MONTREAL ~n 
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THE 


FLAME 


AND THE 


FLASK 


SYMBOL OF QUALITY 


Trademark of 


THE C. P. HALL COMPANY 























HE FLAME AND THE FLASK 

—symbol of the C. P. Hall Co. 
—a trademark that means precision 
quality in compounding materials 
for the rubber industry. You can 
count on our 31 years of experience 
and skill to meet the exacting stand- 
ards of modern production. Contact 
any of our technically trained repre- 
sentatives for information about 


products that perform. 














Ne C.PHall G 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 














AKRON, OHIO LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





CHICAGO, ILL. s NEWARK, N. 


J. 
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More Important Than Ever! 





SAVE TIME AND MONEY WITH OUR 


Expert BANBURY Resunoine 


ou know the wisdom of making sure all fast action in completely rebuilding, and hard- 
production facilities are in tip top shape — surfacing any size or type Banbury body. Every 
ready for any emergency. job is guaranteed. Every part restored to original 
; ; . dimensions and efficiency. Our service is now 

Your Banbury Mixer equipment is a MOST faster and more efficient than at any time in 


IMPORTANT link in the production chain. A our sixteen years’ specialized experience. 


limping mixer is a liability. 
Call or wire us for estimates—for results. Time 


INTERSTATE Service assures you remarkably saved is vital — and is money earned for you. 





We Will LEND You A Banbury Body 


At no extra cost to you we will lend you a No. 9 or No. 3A 
spray type Banbury body, in Al condition, to use while we rebuild 
your own worn mixer body. When 
yours is completed you just return 
ours. You will be "down" only the few 
days needed to make the exchange. 










INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 


Main Offices — Metropolitan Bldg., AKRON 8, OHIO Phone JE-7970 
PLANTS AT ALLIANCE & AKRON 
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ust your tatty acids 


always meet these 





specifications? 





> RELIABILITY 

> UNIFORMITY 

+ CONTINUOUS SUPPLY 
> FAIR PRICES 














Emery’s 110 years of fatty acid experience is your assurance of 
. absolute uniformity and precise adherence to your demands 
Branch Offices ‘ : A ree 
shipment after shipment. You can look to Emery’s continuing 
3002 Woolworth Bidg., New York 7, N.Y. ; 3 
research and development of processing methods to bring you 
ewan Main ae the finest in fatty acids first. 
icicle aan liana Choose from a complete selection of high quality, high stability 
Stearic and Oleic Acids, Vegetable Fatty Acids, Hydrogenated 
Animal and Fish Fatty Acids and Glycerides— Emery has every 
Representatives type and quality you can ask for to meet exact specifications 
Clarence Morgan, Inc., and price needs. 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Schibley & Ossmann, Inc., 
33 Public Square, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Ecclestone Chemical Co., 
2673 Guoin, Detroit 7, Michigan EMERY N D USTRI E Ss, i N S. 


Warehouse stocks also in St. Louis, 


Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Export Dept.: 5035 R.C. A. Bidg., New York 20, New York 
THE WORLD'S LEADING PRODUCER OF FATTY ACIDS 


Buffalo and Baltimore 
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TITANO 
X ADDs QUALITy TO Rup 


HH error underfoot in rubber tile; in rubber footwear or in 
numerous other articles, TITANOX pigments bring out the 
appearance of quality in white and light-tinted rubber goods — 
add good looks that bring increased sales. Chemically inert, 
these titanium pigments are highly compatible with all types 
of rubber. Their outstanding ease of mixing speeds 
production, helps save on production costs. 

For pure gum and lightly loaded stocks the strongest 
pigments TITANOX-A and TITANOX-RA assure the desired 
whiteness or brightness at minimum loadings thus 
maintaining flexibility. For heavily loaded stocks, 
TITANOX-RCHT (rutile-calcium pigment) is preferred ® 
for economical whiteness and brightness. Its finely 
divided inert pigment and extender promote T ' T A a oO xX 
normal aging and add resistance to discoloration. 

Our Technical Service Department is ready at the bughtost name tn fegments 
any time to be a partner in solving your rubber 
pigmentation problems. Write us today for further 
information. Titanium Pigment Corporation, 

111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; TITANIUM PIGMENT 
104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Il. ; 

2600 South Eastern Avenue, Los Angeles 22, Calif. CORPORATION 
Branches in all other principal cities. Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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low temperature flexibility? 






Waa 





water stiffening? 





Vinyl! pasting 
/toblem 





Nine FLEXOL Brand Plasticizers to help solve your com- 
pounding problems... 


FLEXOL DOP [di(2-ethylhexyl) phthalate ]—best basic plasti- 


— cizer for vinyl chloride resins ... max. color now 50 Pt-Co 
marring? ; ; 
FLEXOL 3GO [triethylene glycol di(2-ethylbutyrate) ] — low 
temperature flexibility in sheeting... good heat stability 


FLEXOL DHP [di(n-hexyl) phthalate] — strong solvent actior 
on resins at high temperatures . .. aids hot processing 

FLEXOL 8HP [di(2-ethylhexyl) tetrahydrophthalate] — excel- 
lent electrical properties . . . like DOP in most uses . . . low cost 
FLEXOL 4GO_ [polyethylene glycol di(2-ethylhexoate) ] — 
smooth film and sheeting . . . good hand and drape . . . low 
temperature flexibility 

FLEXOL 8N8 (diester amide type) — rapid processing...good 
light stability ...very low volatility 

FLEXOL TOF [tri(2-ethylhexyl) phosphate ]—tops in low tem- 
perature flexibility .. . resistant to water extraction 


Bas sO 
proce SSUNG? 


FLEXOL TWS — smooth processing . . . resilient films... great 
permanence 


CARBIDE AND CARBON: FLEXOL R-1 — resinous plasticizer . . . permanent . . . non- 


marring ... resistant to oil extraction 


CHEMICALS DIVISION For technical information on FLEXOL plasticizers, write or call 


i : the nearest CARBIDE office. 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 











30 East 42nd Street (Tag New York 17, N.Y. Carbide and Carbon Chemica's Division N-11 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Room 328 
i Please send me without charge 8-ounce samples of FLEXOL plasticizers: 
DoP [ 8HP [ TOF 
3GO [) 4GO TWS 
DHP (|) 8N8 | RI [J 
Offices in Principal Cities Nanie 
5 In Canada 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, Limited, Toronto Company... .. 0.2.0... s eee seen seen teste ee eens eee eee e teen eee 
PRG ES ices otto Peers a Sih eee iors tass annotate Sree aiats WSO aisle hale GARG 
| Y ee : entice ee lineles State 
Flexol”’ is a registered trade-mark of UCC 
RLD 
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DOUBLE-CHECKED \\/ CHEMICALS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


THE ‘‘9” SERIES 
XTRUDED 
SHARPLES ACCELERATORS 


For those who prefer extruded products, Sharples 
offers a line of ultra accelerators in this form. 





Other grades in powder form are also available 


from our plant and warehouses. 





$A 52-9 TetraMETHYLthiuram Disulfide 
$A 57-9 ZINC diMETHYLdithiocarbamate 
$A 62-9 TetraETHYLthiuram Disulfide 

SA 66-9 SELENIUM diETHYLdithiocarbamate 
SA 67-9 ZINC diETHYLdithiocarbamate Ee | 
SA 77-9 ZINC diBUTYLdithiocarbamate ee 


For samples, prices and other information write Dept. P 





SHARPLES CHEMICALS Inc. 


SHARPLES Ly Vasmelszia ty : 
9 4 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
34 CHERRY STREET, AKRON 
80 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
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SAVE 252 to 502 
af Your LATEX 


EXTEND YOUR SUPPLIES 
Natural 
Neoprene 
GRS 


ARCCO Resins have been used 
by industry for the past ten years. 
Solve your shortages and improve your 
product with Arcco Resin Emulsions. 


SPECIFIC RESINS for SPECIFIC PURPOSES 
- Pure Extenders 
* Tackifiers 
* Reinforcing Agents 
Improve tensile, bond strength and age resistance 


: <C> AMERICAN RESINOUS 
<A CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
RESIN EMULSIONS, SOLUTIONS AND HOT MELTS FOR ADHE- 
SIVE BASES, BINDERS, COATINGS, SIZES AND SATURANTS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 103 FOSTER ST., PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 











24” x 68” Standard 4-Roll Calender with 
flood lubricated roll bearings; even and friction 
connection gears, and Cone Worm Drive direct 
connected to middle roll. 


Calenders for plastic film or 
coated fabrics—oll sizes 
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Calender Assembly Floor, New 
Castle Plant. 
24" x 68" Std. 4-Roll Calender 


in foreground ... three Precision 
Type 4-Roll Calenders in back- 
ground. 


These entirely new Calenders produce film of varying thicknesses 
ranging from extremely low gauges up to rigid sheets. They permit higher 
and more uniform roll temperatures so that wider sheets can be calendered. 
Uniform gauges across width of sheet are maintained with no change in 
roll crown. 


THE NEW 24” x 68” STANDARD 4-ROLL CALENDER 


This modern unit is ideally suited for the manufacture of standard types 
of unsupported film and for the coating of fabrics. It is capable of produc- 
ing the finest quality product at high production speeds. Some outstand- 
ing features are: 


@ High capacity drive direct-connect- © Precision roll adjustment. 

ed to center roll. ® Pre-loaded adjusting screws. 
®@ Pre-loaded roll bearings. 
® No-leak oil seals. 


® Temperature control of bearing 
lubricant. 


ALSO A NEW PRECISION TYPE 4-ROLL CALENDER 


Carefully selected and pre-loaded roller bearings support the rolls 
with no bearing clearances and are adjusted for high temperature operation. 
Hydraulic jacks positively position the bearings against the adjusting 
screws. Precision Cone Worm reduction units and individual motors 
operate each adjusting screw. 

Rolls are separately driven from a gear stand through universal cou- 
plings, allowing free adjustment without disturbing the position of the 
gears. These operate in a separate case, and on fixed centers, so that teeth 
can be cut with a fine pitch. 

The Roll axes are crossed by a special cambering attachment. This com- 
pensates for roll deflections due to varying stock plasticities or Calender 
speeds, and avoids the necessity of re-grinding rolls to different crowns 
for any of these changing conditions. 

The rolls, with their anti-friction bearings, can be quickly detached 
from the universal couplings and removed from the frames. A special roll- 
changing device can be provided for this purpose. 


® Rugged frame; oversize bearings. 


@ Compact floor arrangement. 


We design and supply entire calendering process systems including all 
accessory equipment. To assure our customers the earliest possible delivery 
of precision-built plastics processing equipment, we have combined the 
facilities of six great plants, each operated by personnel with years of 
experience in the building of heavy machinery. From these plants the 
various components of steel and iron castings, gears, chilled iron rolls and 
other parts are assembled at New Castle. 

Complete details on the Calenders and Mills illustrated, or on any other 
equipment we manufacture, will be furnished on your request. 


ADAMSON UNITED COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
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to help you make BETTER SHOES and BOOTS 
to help you SELL MORE OF THEM! 


“DOC” MacGEE SAYS: You benefit twice when you use 


SKELLYSOLVE in your footwear and other rubber man- 
ufacturing operations. Because Skellysolve has more 
desirable solvent qualities, it helps you produce bet- 
ter products easier and at lower cost... and better 


products make your selling job easier! 


TODAY ...WRITE FOR PRICES AND DETAILED INFORMATION 


& Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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tis “DIGS IN at the production line... 


Here are the superior Skelly- 
solve qualities you can take 


advantage of TODAY: 


* Minimum of greasy residues, high boilers, 
and pyrogenic decomposition products, giv- 
ing quick drying and high tensile strength. 


* Sweet odor and low toxicity, to reduce 
health hazards. 


* Fewer unsaturates and impurities, result- 
ing in less thinning or gelling tendencies. 


* Low vapor pressures to end “bloating” 
of tubes or cans. Helps to reduce blistering. 


* Dependable supply, to assure uninter- 
rupted production. 


* Minimum of excessive volatiles, reduc- 
ing tendency to seed and blush. 
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‘Dry hand”’ and stitch-tear resistance makes 
Marvinol-based calendered sheets pleasant 
to touch, lasting, easy to work. 





High physical properties and ease in processing, 
printing, embossing and heat-sealing 

are found in cast, calendered 

or extruded Marvinol-based films. 











put more buy-appeal 


Resistance to cut-through, good electrical 
qualities and rapid extrusion rates are the extras 
Marvinol formulations offer extruders. 



























slush and blow molding processes. 


Sharply detailed Marvinol-based products are 
made by injection, low pressure, compression, 










In new vinyl sponging operations, Marvinol 
formulations are being used for tough, 
lightweight cellular products. 








Smart, colorful, long- 
wearing floor coverings are > 


| made from Marvinol- ma é i 


based formulations. 





Other Products of Naugatuck Chemical: 


KRALAC molding powders @ VIBRIN Polyester resins © PQL chemical and heat 
resistant baking enamel © SHRINKMASTER process for rendering woolens 
shrink-resistant and long-wearing @ SPERGON fungicide for seed treating 

©@ TUFOR 2-4-D weed killers © PHYGON orchard and row crop spray 
fungicide © SURFA-SEALZ rubber compound for surfacing highways @ 
LOTOL compound latices, natural and synthetic © DISPERSITE water 
dispersions of reclaimed rubber and resins @ Reclaimed Rubber ® Aromatics 
© Synthetic Rubber @ Rubber Chemicals ® Raw Latex ® Plasticizers 
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ARVINOL vinyl resins put buy- 
M appeal in your products from 
the start. For superior physicals, 
Marvinol VR-10. For ease in pro- 
cessing. plus good physicals, Marvinol 
VR-20. Both resins offer you stability 
under heat, light and time: dimensional sta- 
bility; low temperature flexibility: resistance 
to abrasion, wear, tear, oils and acids. Let us show 
you how to use Marvinol’s timesaving features. 
All technical information developed in our mod- 
ern laboratories is at your disposal, since it is through 
you that Marvinol reaches the consumer. Write today 
for the latest technical information. Dept. W-1 
NavGatuck CuemicaL, Naugatuck, Connecticut. Jn 
Canada, Naugatuck Chemical, Elmira, Ontario. 


cd 


Ss CHEMICAL 


STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


NAUGATUCK 


DIVISION OF UNITED 
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EASY 
DISPERSION 


for you... 


—when you use “Dutch Boy” PLUMB-O-SIL C to stabilize 


s 


translucent vinyl stocks against heat and light 


P* MB-O-SIL C is the newest addi- 
tion to the “Dutch Boy” line of 
stabilizers for vinyl chloride polymers 


and copolymers. 


Plumb-O-Sil C is a coprecipitate of 
lead orthosilicate and silica gel. It 
brings you the excellent stability and 
other advantages of lead silicate-silica 
gel complexes plus a hitherto unat- 
tained degree of dispersibility. 

Its easy dispersibility pays off in 
easier processing. No longer is there 
any need for you to pre-disperse the 
stabilizer in your plasticizer. 


And since its refractive index of 


154 


1.58 coincides so closely with that «f 
vinyl chloride compounds (1.58-1.60). 
you're sure of a highly translucent 
product. In addition to guaranteeing 
translucent stocks. Plumb-O-Sil C 
makes it possible to achieve good sta- 
bility in deep shades and vivid colors. 
for this stabilizer performs well with 


the majority of dyes and colorants. 


Like all “Dutch Boy” products. 
Plumb-O-Sil C is backed up by the solid 
reputation of the maker — National 
Lead Company — assurance of a uni- 
form quality, a stable product, a stead) 


supply. 





Our technical staff will be glad to 
help you stabilize vinyl resins for any 
use. Write for complete in- 
formation on Plumb-O-Sil 
C or any other stabilizer in 
the ever-expanding Dutch 


Boy” line. 


oe © < ws 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


111 Broadway 
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CHEMICALS ; 
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New York 6, N.Y. : 


Nov 








2) 
| . ING 
| THERMOPLASTIC NON-YELLOW COMPATIBLE 








Even if you select only pale color as the Piccolyte virtue 
you want, you will find that the other inherent advan- 
tages of this versatile synethic resin provide many 
practical benefits. Stability, low-cost, compatibility with 
other materials, chemical inertness, petroleum-solubility 
are but a few of the features that you can use to improve 
your products and reduce your costs. 

Piccolyte is economical, and easy to use. It is available 
J in nine grades, from soft to hard, horny. Write for a 





eg. US : : : 
Pat.Off generous test sample, and describe your application so 
that we can send a suitable grade. 
: ANIA INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORP 
ig | 4 
., Clairton, Pennsylvania 
f Plants ar Clairton, Pa.; West Elizabeth, Pa.; and Chester, Pa. 
N.Y. ” Distributed by Harwick Standard Chemical Co., Akron 5, Ohio 
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PALE COLOR | 


LOW COST 


INERT 
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RUBBER TO METAL VULCANIZING ADHESIVES 
Are available not only in the United States but throughout the world. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


WEST COAST CANADA EXPORT 
Harwick Standard Chemical Co. res serena Ltd. Anchor Chemical Cc., Ltd. 
1248 Wholesale St. pee nell Clayton 

Montreal 1, Canad 
Les Angeles 21, Calf. ontrea — Manchester 11, England 
137 Wellington St. West New York Office: 
. Toronto 1, Canada British Anchor Chemical Corp. 
Los Angeles Warehouse Stocks maintained at 1] West 42nd St. 
Toronto New York 18, N. Y. 


All Domestic Sales other than West Coast handled directly by 


MARBON CORP. 


CT-N ee ee 


Warehouse Stocks maintained at 
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Burgess products are not put on the market until they have 
been given exhaustive laboratory and practical production 
tests by disinterested concerns of national reputation. 




































We will gladly send you technical data and samples upon request. 


> BURGESS “ICEBERG” PIGMENT 


(U. S. Pat. 2307239)—white anhydrous pigment with G. E. Brightness of 90-92. Par- 
ticularly suited for natural rubber and GR-S compounding where good processing and 
freedom from die plating are important. Excellent for red butyl inner tube and butyl 
insulation stocks because of good processing, reinforcing and electrical characteristics. 


>» BURGESS PIGMENT NO. 30 


(U. S. Pat. 2307239)—an anhydrous kaolin-type clay for compounding vinyl insulating 
compounds. Reinforcing agent and filler in synthetic rubber compounds. Yields excellent 
processing characteristics and high insulation resistance values in vinyl electrical com- 
pounds. 


>» BURGESS PIGMENT NO. 20 


—a fine particle size water-washed kaolin-type pigment for use in natural and synthetic 
rubber compounds. Excellent reinforcing agent yielding level cures because of controlled 
neutral pH. 


|} BURGESS POLYCLAY 


—an extremely fine water-washed clay for GR-S compounds. Yields high modulus and 
ultimate elongation, markedly decreased set-values, lower mill shrinkage, and appre- 
ciable reduction in time required to incorporate fillers. 


>» BURGESS ANTISUN WAX 


—prevents sun checking of natural and synthetic rubber compounds. 


>» MORFLEX NO. 100 


—new Octyl Phthalate-type plasticizer characterized by extreme stability, excellent 
heat aging resistance, low migration, retention of light transmission and superior elec- 
trical quality. (Manufactured by Morton-Withers Chemical Co., Greensboro, N. C.) 


>» BURGESS RECLAIMING OILS 


—for acid and caustic reclaiming of synthetic and natural rubber stocks. 


>» BURGESS MINERAL COLORS 


—high quality oxide blends for natural and synthetic rubber compounds. 


ee 


——— 


HYDROUS AND AN- 
COMPANY HYDROUS KAOLIN 
PIGMENTS - CLAYS - 
ANTISUN WAX: PLASTI- 
EXECUTIVE SALES OFFICES: 64 HAMILTON ST., PATERSON, N. J. © CHICAGO AREA: WALTER H. HERRS, CIZERS - WHITINGS - 
40 CUSTER ST., LEMONT, ILL. © WEST COAST: MERIT WESTERN COMPANY, 1248 WHOLESALE ST., MINERAL COLORS. 


LOS ANGELES 21, CAL. e¢ MINES AND PLANTS AT SANDERSVILLE, GEORGIA « WAREHOUSES: TRENTON, 
NEW JERSEY; AKRON, OHIO; PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 
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A MUST 


FOR EVERY COMPOUNDER 








1947 — Second Edition of 


COMPOUNDING 
INGREDIENTS 
for RUBBER 


The new book presents information on nearly 2,000 separate products as compared 







to less than 500 in the first edition, with regard to their composition, properties, functions, 
and suppliers, as used in the present-day compounding of natural and synthetic rubbers. 
There is also included similar information on natural, synthetic, and reclaimed rubbers 
as the essential basic raw materials. The book consists of over 600 pages, cloth bound j 


for permanence. 








PLEASE FILL IN AND MAIL WITH REMITTANCE 

















indig@’RUBBER"WORID 2a aathitatecaeesesesnonnances 1950 
386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. Int 
and 
Enclosed find §...........-:.:00.000. for which send postpaid ............c. cee copies of the ) the 
1947 Second Edition of “Compounding Ingredients for Rubber.” , a 
amc 
JEL) a eee SE EEE aD Dee PET TET SEO Dn rer DoT eee eS eee B 
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RMR Sec tik cc aang cata pe bars ceteotsa bats SSG SS: Osos ao Ee ees Sadie thro 
ROWAN sacra aivcsate re tasch sa cceeceatoucces asses aiats ei oeeri teases RANE: depo kee iatiseas Bald 
$5.00 Postpaid in U.S.A.—$6.00 Elsewhere. Add 2% sales tax for books delivered in deve 
New York City. | inth 
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In the manufacture of the famous ‘‘Cat’s Paw”’ rubber soles" 
and heels, Baldwin Steam Platen Presses help to maintain 
the high production rate required to satisfy national demand 
—and to maintain the wniform quality that keep Cat's Paw 
among the leaders in the field. 

Baldwin Steam Platen Presses are invaluable aids in many 
process industries. They turn out top-quality products, 
reduce costs through production speed, assure profits 
through dependable performance. The design of these 
Baldwin Presses is the result of years of research and 
development, reinforced with practical experience gained 
in the field. 

Features include low-stressed columns with an extra 
margin of safety—precision ground rams—drilled and 
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begin their 


‘nine lives” 


ona & 


Baldwin 


press 


‘ported steam plates, with the highest accuracy in alignment 


and finish—and simple, precise controls. Capacities, dimen- 
sions and features can be tailored to your specific needs 
For a general description of the units, ask for Bulletin 254. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia 42, Pa., U. S. A. 
Offices: Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Houston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washington. 
In Canada: Baldwin Locomotive Works of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ontario. 


& BALDWIN 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
159 












by HADLEY'Sw 


means ( TOP performance 


with LOWER production costs 
FI A i - U al C O A PROVEN PRODUCT MANUFACTURED 
UNDER CLOSE LABORATORY CONTROL 


as EXTENDERS... 


they are used to replace a high percentage of the rubber 
the y EXTEND an d TACKIFY content in Latex Cements, thus lowering costs. 

a es of wae EERE 

wes they are used to modify the degree of tackiness desired in 
the dry cement film. 


HAB-U-CO Resin Emulsions are light in color thus preclud- 
ing any undue staining or discoloration of cemented surfaces. 








(G. R. S.-NEOPRENE-NATURAL) 






SINCE 1919 







Send Today 
FOR TECHNICAL DATA AND SAMPLES HADLEY BROS.-UHL CO. 


Available upon request. 
514 CALVARY AVENUE+ST. LOUIS 15, MO. 














I 


WE HAVE BEEN MAK- 
ING ALL TYPES OF 
EXTRUDERS FOR THE 
RUBBER INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1879. 
















Your enquiries will receive the 
benefit of over 65 years’ expe- 
rience. We also manufacture 
a wide range of other pro- 
cessing plant for the Rubber 
and Plastic Industries. 





An 8-inch Shaw 
Strainer 






ANCE = 


R-140 
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/ ” Synthele 
DEPENDABILITY 


Particularly during these critical times, those who buy rubber 














realize that “know how” and dependability count in the relationship 
between supplier and consumer. 

Perhaps we can be of service to you — write or phone us —no 
obligation. 








S.J.PIKE & CO.,INC. 


30 CHURCH STREET - NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
CABLE ADDRESS “PIKESID, N. Y.’ TWX-NY 1-3214 TELEPHONE COrtlandt 7-1584-5-6 

In Akron: 

Tannev-Costello, Inc. 

SO8 I. Tallmadge Ave. | 


Blackstone 4148 











In Los Angeles: 
George Steinbach 
Merit Western Company 
1248 Wholesale St 


Tucker S851 
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ETHYLENE TRITHIOCARBONATE 


A bright yellow to brown crystalline solid 
depending on the crystal size. It has substan- 
= . : tially no odor when pure, but the technical 
Yes. CRY STEX is 85°C insoluble in carbon bisulphide grade may contain traces of mercaptans and 
; Pees FE other sulphur compounds. Ethylene Trithio- 
and. on a per unit basis, it is the most economical in- carbonate contains over 70% sulphur and may 
soluble sulphur on the market today. Remember, when have value in vulcanization of rubber. 


. ; . : Sample quantities of one-quarter pound are 
you're next in the market for insoluble sulphur. first etl tor aibeatin Gihdln euieth 
check the prices, then check the percentages of in- sires 


soluble sulphur. By this per unit comparison, CRYS- OTHER RUBBERMAKERS’ CHEMICALS 
TEX is more economical and many users find that its Conmardeh Cilmmalen! Silber, 


‘ Tire Brand, 992% Pur 
use gives them a better product. i eee 


Refined Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, 
Tube Brand 


“Conditioned” Rubbermakers’ Sulphur 


Write today for a generous testing sample and a copy 
of our CRYSTEX Insoluble Sulphur Circular. 


Carbon Tetrachloride * Carbon Bisulphide 
Caustic Soda * Sulphur Chloride 


Flowers of Sulphur 99'2% Pure 
(30% Insoluble in CS.) 














Stauffer 








- CHEMICAL CO. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17 N. Y. ¢ 221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, II! 

824 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 14, Cal. © 636 California St., San Francisco 8, Cal 

424 Ohio Bldg., Akron 8, O. © Apopka, Fla. « N. Portland, Ore. « Houston 2, Tex. 
Weslaco, Tex. 
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United channe! blacks conform with 
your needs and with those of the times. 


United channel blacks give matchless 
satisfaction with products in manufac- 


ture and in service 
United channel! blacks represent real 


quality. They have a reputation for 


unsurpassed uniformity 


STANDARDIZE ON UNITED BLACKS 
THEY ABOUND IN ADVANTAGES 


RESEARCH DIVISION 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Charleston 27, West Virginia 






























£W Greater Fabric Uniformity 






















The greater uniformity of Mt. 
Vernon fabrics means consis- 
tent quality in your finished 
products—smoother, more effi- 


cient fabrication. 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


Mt. Vernon-Woodberry’s staff of textile 
engineers is available on request to help 
you with your problems in development 
or application of industrial fabrics 








UNIFORMITY 
Makes the Big Difference 
In INDUSTRIAL Fabrics 


DETERMINING YARN TEN. 
SILE STRENGTH WITH 
300-LB. VERTICAL TEST. 
One of a series of com- 
prehensive laboratory 
controls throughout pro- 
duction to assure uni- 
formity in all Mt. Vernon- 
Woodberry products. 










TURNER HALSEY 
Wt. Vernon Pia Woodberry Wills 


40 WORTH ST - NEW YORK 








Branch Offices: Chicago « Atlanta Baltimore +» Boston » Los Angeles « Akron 
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Designed To Extrude | 
RUBBER or PLASTICS 


a these days of rapidly changing developments 
owners of Royle extruding machines are in the ad- 
vantageous position of being able to adapt their ex- 
truders to either rubber or plastics production. If 
you are faced with the problem of extruding rubber 
and plastics the versatility of ROYLE extruders is 
of paramount importance to you. Whether you re- 
quire a light or heavy production extruder features 
have been incorporated to assure maximum results. 
The change-over is quickly and simply accomplished. 



















Send for your copy of Bulletin No. 448. It describes 
these features and how they may be applied to older 
type extruders. 
ROYLE +2 Extruding Machine. 
Non-extended cylinder, plain tub- 
ing head. 





JOHN ROYLE & SONS PATERSON 





ee 
London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. TERSON £ 
James Day ‘Machinery’ Ltd. J. W. VanRiper J. C. Clinefelter H. M. Royal, Inc. PA 0 3 e N Ww JERSEY 
REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 JEfferson 3264 ee LOgan 3261 





@ Compatible with Buna N and GR-S types 
of rubber 


@ Can also be used advantageously with 
Natural rubber and Neoprene 


@ Improves processing and molding 
@ Improves the following: 


Hardness 

Chemical Resistance 
Toughness 

Abrasion 

Heat Resistance 
Mechanical Properties 


Alse~ 


SYNVARITE RC Resins and Solutions for Rub- 
ber Cements and Adhesives. Excellent Solvent 
Release. 


Liquid Resins, SYNVAROL AND SYNVAREN, 
compatible with Synthetic and Natural Latices 
for Cements and Adhesives. 


Manufacturing Phenolic, Urea, and 
Resorcinol Resins for all industries 
since 1939. 








CUNY GP connonato 
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a 
More Flex Life.... 
POLYMEL Cc -128 


(A solid friable terper 





Highly effective in small quantities 


Splendid physicals — 


Maintains hardness — 


Excellent flexing — 
POLYMEL (-128 | 
Good age resistance — 


Unusual plasticizing 





properties at low cost. 


Can be used advantageously in GR-S or 
natural rubber. 


Excellent processing for highly loaded 
SILENE batches. 


Price 1914¢ 1,000 lb. to a carload, 2014¢ in less quantities, f. 0. b. factory 


R eadily Available 


Sample on request 


THE POLYMEL CORP. 


1800 Bayard Street 
Baltimore 30, Maryland 
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BRATEX 


is Laboratory Controlled 
to Maintain 


Superior Quality 


iL 


Superior surface gloss, uniform caliper, tightly filled, minimum sur- 
face load, non-flaking, pliable, peels off clean — these are the all impor- 
tant qualities that make BRATEX preferred for all types of hot and 
cold cure processing of Rubber Sheeting and Products. 

Three standard qualities. 20 and 40 
inches wide, in 100 and 250 yard rolls. 


. ] 
Special size rolls to order. 


Write for Samples 
and Prices 








The HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


Norwood Massachusetts 
REPRESENTATIVES: The B. E. Dougherty Co., 1801 | East om nc Bly Los _Angeles a Cal. ° N. A. < Cramons Co. 304 Evans Bank Bldg. Akron 8, oti 


RUBBER MILL HEADQUARTERS | SINCE 1924 


STANDARDIZED ULTRA MODERN DESIGNS 





* 22” x 60” Heavy Duty Mill with drive on 
one piece C. |. floor level! base. 





16” x 42” Pace-Maker Mill and drive on 
one piece C. |. floor level base. 











MILLS - INTENSIVE MIXERS - CALENDERS - REFINERS - CRACKERS 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES - PUMP UNITS - BALE SLITTERS - SPEED REDUCERS 





3190 E. 65th St. CLEVELAND 27, OHIO Tel. Michigan 1-2850 
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can help YOU meet the 

















by extending hard-to-get 
BLACKS and RUBBERS 


This dark colored hydrocarbon resinous polymer 
is proving invaluable to many manufacturers by 
helping them extend those hard-to-get blacks .. . 
In some cases up to 20 parts of RESINEX are 
being used without affecting the physical qualities 
of the stocks... 
RESINEX offers unusual advantages as an ex- 
tender in vinyl resins in GRS and Rubber Stocks 
. . . It provides faster, easier incorporation 
It gives better pigment dispersion, smoother stocks 
It improves resistance to flex-cracking and 
cut-growth in reclaim and rubber stocks .. . It 
assures higher tensile with better elongation and a 
tear properties... 


It offers exceptional advantages in economy right 
now as an aromatic plasticizing resin. 





HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL 


AKRON , OHIO 
BRANCHES: BOSTON, TRENTON, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES 
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DEAL WITH A SUPPLIER 


SERVICE WHO KNOWS THE REQUIREMENTS 
OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


QUALITY Electrical Equipment for 
CALENDERS + EXTRUDERS + MILLS + BANBURYS + CONVEYORS 


CONTROLS © MOTORS ¢ REDUCERS «© MOTOR-GENERATOR SETS 


DEPENDABILITY : 
ALL EQUIPMENT—NEW or USED—FULLY GUARANTEED 


ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


Experienced in Engineering Special Drives and Controls 


THE A-C SUPPLY CO. 


P. O, BOX 991 AKRON, OHIO 
Piant and Office: Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio - ‘Telephone ( Akron]: WaAtbridge 1174 


IATER CUTTING 
‘APACITY! 


Black Rock leads the way with the 
NEW 4M-48 GUILLOTINE CUTTER 
for cutting 

RUBBER—PLASTICS—PAPERBOARD 












The 4M-48 (illustrated) cuts material 48” 
wide, Sheet or Slab stock. Other models cut 
material widths 18”, 24” and 36”. 

Various types of stock measuring, knife 
actuating and conveyor arrangements can 
be supplied. 

Send us information on your minimum and 
maximum requirements . . . it will be a 
pleasure to quote you! 








@ Packed with design and operating features that 
make it more productive . . . more profitable. 


FINE 
BR 3 - Von Ge coker Ga. 1c pum orem Pacific Rep. Lombard Smith, 


T S Los Angeles, Cal. 
OOL 175 Osborne Street Bridgeport 5, Conn. N. Y. Office, 261 Broadway 
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¢ Chemicals you live by 


THE RIGHT ANSWER! 


FOR YOUR PRODUCT 
AND YOUR PROCESS 





DiaMonp ALKALI offers the rubber manufacturer a wide range of grades and 
types of Precipitated Calcium Carbonates, specifically designed to meet 
varying product requirements and processing methods. All are chemically 
precipitated under accurately controlled conditions to produce the desired 
particle size and chemical composition of each brand. 


od 
ULTRA FINE CALCIUM CARBONATES FOR 
MAXIMUM REINFORCING EFFECT 
Super Multifex* * Multifex* °* Multifex MM* 
Multifex MM* (Special) 
These ultra-fine precipitated calcium carbonates 
are recommended for light or dark colored. soft. 


flexible rubber compounds where maximum tear 
resistance and tensile strength are desired. 


5 


PRECIPITATED CALCIUM CARBONATES 
FOR SPECIAL PROCESSES 
Kalite* * Millical* * Suspenso* * Non-Fer-Al* 
Diamond ALKALI’s Technical Service Staff is 
available to assist you in the selection of the 
Diamonp Precipitated Calcium Carbonate best 
suited to your products and processes. and in 
their application to your compounding. Just 
call your nearest DIAMOND Sales Office. *S 


Write for our bulletin ‘‘Precipitated Calcium Carbonates for Rubber Compounds.” 


DIAMOND SALES OFFICES: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 


Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis, Houston. 


DIAMOND DISTRIBUTORS: C. L. Duncan Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles; Van Waters and 
Rogers, Inc., Seattle and Portland, U.S.A.; Harrisons and Crosfield, Dominion of Canada. 
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TO REDUCE YOUR COMPOUND 
AND LACQUER EXPENSE 


Now you can have a lower cost 

G-E plasticizer for vinyl and 

rubber compounds, and for ni- 
fnpcstlalons and other types of lacquers. G-E 2559, 
a polymeric ester-type plasticizer, has great  per- 
manence, is readily extruded, and wets pigments and 
fillers effectively. 
It can be used to advantage as a dispersing medium. 
It is suitable for use in sheetings, coatings and ex- 
trusions and for fabrics, upholstery, weltings, and 
for many other similar products. 
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Pig™ 
G-E 2559 plasticizer can speed your production, improve product 


he ae duce costs. Find out how it can help you by 
Chemical Department, General Electric 
M. issachusetts. Or use the coupon for full 


appearance, 
writing us at Section C 
Company, Pitt sfic Id, 

technical it formation. 


Section C2, Chemical Department 
General Electric Company 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


Please send me technical information on the new G-E plas- 
ticizers G-E 2557 L G-E 2559 
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VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 





Represented by: 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Akron — Boston — Trenton — Chicago — Denver — Los Angeles 
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PIP REREAD OF THE CENTURY 


(FIRST OF A SERIES) 















On January 24, 1848. James Marshall, an employee at Sutter's 
saw mill near Sacramento, discovered gold nuggets in the raceway. 
Within one year 40,000 men had flocked to the West in the 
struggle for gold. And, by 1860, California's population had 
he soared to 380,000 from less than 10,000 in 1845. 
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1848... Tae Gow Russ 


HE pioneers, who traded their plowshares for Those men well knew that their task had baffled 

covered wagons and trekked across prairies and the best of mining and smelting brains for genera- 
over mountain passes in the hope of quick riches, tions. But they saw in it the opportunity of starting 
symbolized the spirit of lively adventure that per- a zinc industry that would help America grow. 


vaded our nation in its young years. 





But not all the pioneers of those days were of the 
“flash-in-the-pan” variety. Some tackled tough ven- For over a century, The New Jersey Zinc Co. has con- 


tures, built solidly and kept their eyes on the future. tinued to pioneer outstanding developments, many of which 
have helped speed the progress of the rubber industry. 


Early in 1848 a small group of such men teamed 
together their energies, talents and financial resources, 
and embarked on the task of devising a practical 
method of smelting zinc from domestic ore. That Most used by the rubber industry since 1852 


marked the birth of The New Jersey Zinc Co. 


HORSE HEAD ZINC PIGMENTS 


The Pioneer Line 











THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
Founded | 848 
160 Front Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Your | : 
product | 
is a 


football ! 


It’s apt to get kicked around .. . thrown 

. dropped. That’s one reason why... 
like a football . . . its “cover” is important. 
Whether your “cover” coats air or heir- 
looms, it’s one factor that enables your 
product to stand up ... that keeps you in 
the game. 


A durable “cover” by Stanley does just that, 
because our chemists work hand-in-hand 
with your design engineers to discover the 
specific finish to do the specific job: that is, 
make your product look better and last 
longer. 


A leading source of durable finishes for the 
rubber industry, Stanley has also perfected 
VINYL INKS for rotogravure and silk- 
screen printing, ORGANOSOLS for fabric 
or paper coatings, PLASTISOLS for mould- 
ing or coating. 

Our emphasis at Stanley on “special finishes 
for special applications” has already helped 
many manufacturers to build sales. We'd 
like to help build yours. Write us about 
your finishing needs today: The Stanley 
Chemical Co., East Berlin, Connecticut. 
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Che Institution 
of the Rubber Industry 


LONDON 





THE RUBBER INDUSTRY owes its development 
largely to scientific and technical research and the 
Institution was founded in 1921 to foster scientific 
and technical advancement and to disseminate the 
results. 


THE INSTITUTION TODAY is the centre ofa 
great fraternity of rubber manufacturers, scientists, 
technologists, research establishments, executives and 
students from every country whose object is the ad- 
vancement of the cause of the rubber industry 
throughout the world. 


OBJECTS: To promote corporate and concerted 
effort in the industry by bringing together all those 
engaged or interested in the various branches of 
science and technology on which the Industry is based 
and co-ordinating their respective contributions. 

To promote the profession and practice of Rubber 
Technology. 

To encourage the extension of scientific and tech- 
nical education in the principles and details of rubber 
manufacture. 

To maintain a scheme of Diplomas for the recog- 
nition of efficiency in knowledge of all branches of 
technology essential to the successful maintenance 
and development of rubber manufacture. 

To arrange for the holding of meetings, the read- 
ing of papers and the giving of lectures with subse- 
quent discussions and publication. 

To foster the systematic study of scientific and 
technical problems involved in the various phases of 
the manufacture of natural and synthetic rubbers and 
rubber-like materials and their conversion into fin- 
ished products. 

To encourage original work and research dealing 
with the manufacture of rubbers. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


_ The Transactions: Bi-monthly record of scientific 
and technological investigations in the realm of rub- 
ber and its allied industries. 

Annual Report on the Progress of Rubber Tech- 
nology: containing systematic accounts of the de- 
velopments in rubber technology from year to year. 

Proceedings of Rubber Technology Conferences. 

INVITATION TO MEMBERSHIP. 

At this time of progress and expansion in the 
affairs of the Institution, its Council, conscious of the 
benefits that lie within the sphere of the Institution, 
invites applications for the privilege of membership 


from those engaged or interested in the Rubber and 
its allied industries. 


Application forms and full particulars 
may be obtained from:— 


THE REGISTRAR 
INSTITUTION OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 








STA tha Jail, “7 12, WHITEHALL 


LONDON, S.W. 1, ENGLAND 


LACQUERS SYNTHETICS JAPANS ENAMELS 
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SHELL 
DUTREX 


¢ Plasticizer and Extender 


for GR-S Compounds 
for Footwear and Mechanical Goods 








° Chemically and Physically Controlled 





SHELL OIL COMPANY . 


50 WEST 50th STREET, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 
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For example, improved adhesion from use of ‘‘Ludox”’ 
eliminated flaking from a neoprene-coated belting. Wear 
or abrasion resistance was increased 20-40% by use of 


““Ludox’”’ in a neoprene paper saturant. eee 


“LUDOX” ALSO IMPROVES OTHER LATEX PRODUCTS 


Reducestackofcoating materials Reduces solids required in neo- iL 

| pox 
Adds stiffness to films prene latex foam | =uee 
Use these effects to make your 
products more broadly useful. 


COLLOIOAL SILICA. 


Increases bond strength of latex 
adhesives 


Increases stiffness of neoprene 











latex thread 
exces! New Technical Bulletin shows how you can use 
TREE TIED —- Du Pont “‘Ludox"’ colloidal silica in your latex products. 
Write: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Gras- 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY selli Chemicals Dept., IRW-1, Wilmington 98, Del. 
QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 


69 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 


BELTING 


Transmission—Conveyor—Elevator 





PACKING 


Sheet & Rod Packings 

HOSE for every condition 
_ for every purpose 

Water—Fire—Air—Steam 








Mechanical Specialties of Every Description 


HOME RUBBER COMPANY 
aclory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, “27 | 


LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. | 


& e a 
Top-Quality that never varies! 


e 















THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


WABASH, IND. + HUNTINGTON, W. VA. + WACO, TEXAS 
BAYTOWN, TEXAS + BARNESVILLE, GA. +> PASADENA, CAL. 
JEANNETTE, PA. 


Associated Factories: 


CANADA - MEXICO - VENEZUELA ~- CHILE - PORTUGAL 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
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VIBRATOR FEEOERS 


at TA MAGNE TIC 
OETECTOR SEPARATOR 



















Continuous Plastic Film Calender Train 


ce QUALITY PRODUCTION 


Multiple handling and other excessive labor costs 
have no part in production. 





Process engineering for continuity of flow can bring 
about efficiency through improved quality of product 
and reduced production costs. 


The engineering services of Giffels & Vallet, Inc., 
are available to the rubber and plastics industry to 
assist in the improvement of processing in your plant. 


GIFFELS & VALLET, INC. | 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING DIVISION 
1000 MARQUETTE BUILDING 
J DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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CARBON BLACKS 
Wyex (EPC) 

Easy Processing Channel Black 
Arrow TX (MPC) 

Medium Processing Channel Black 
Essex (SRF) 

Semi-Reinforcing Furnace Black 
Modulex (HMF) 

High Modulus Furnace Black 
Aromex (HAF) 

High Abrasion Furnace Black 











CLAYS 


Suprex Clay 

High Reinforcement 
Paragon Clay 

Easy Processing 

Hi-White R 

White Color 

Hydratex R 

Water Fractionated 

RX-43 

Water Fractionated (Super) 





J. M. HUBER CORPORATION, 342 Madison Ave., New York 17, New York 





RUBBER CHEMICALS 


Turgum S, Natac, Butac 
Resin-Acid Softeners 


Accelerator Activator 
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DESIGNED FOR BETTER anp FASTER CURES 


RODFORMED, Dustless and Clean fo use. 
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N-Cyclohexyl-N’, N’-Diethylthiocarbamy] 
Sulfenamide as an Accelerator 


HE object of the work reported in this paper was a 
thorough evaluation of the vulcanization character- 
istics of a typical thiocarbamyl — sulfenamide, 

N-cyclohexyl-N’,N’-diethylthiocarbamyl = sulfenamide 
(hereafter called CDETS ) 


S 
C3H Hl H 
2 5‘N-C-S-N-CH 
CoH.” 


7CHs- CHa. 


H 
SCHp- CHs“~ - 


in Hevea and butadiene-styrene synthetic rubber formu- 
lations. This compound is a powerful, delayed-action 
accelerator. It is a stable, low melting, crystalline solid 
and is easy to handle by normal mixing procedures. 

Although the accelerator activity of thiocarbamy] sul- 
fenamides such as CDETS has not been utilized exten- 
sively in the rubber industry, the corresponding thiazole 
sulfenamides are well known and have been used com- 
mercially for many vears (1).° For example, Santocure 
( N-cvclohexylbenzothiazole-2-sulfenamide ) having the 
structure shown: 


is widely used in the United States. The diethyl analog 
(2) of Santocure called Vulkacit AZ (N,N-diethylbenzo- 
thiazole-2-sulfenamide ) : 


N CoH 
\c-sn/ =? 


s/ \CoHs 


has been one of the chief accelerators of the German rub- 
ber industry. The advantage of these thiazole sulfena- 
mides lies in the pronounced temperature delay of cure 
(1.e., low activity below the curing temperature range) 
and the powerful acceleration provided at curing tem- 
peratures. This latter property may be explained by the 


18] 


Glen Alliger' and S. R. Harrison’ 


1 


activation of the amine fragment of the sulfe 
duced by decomposition of the sulfenamide at 
peratures (2,3) 

More recently sulfenamides of dithiocarbama 
carbamyl sulfenamides) have been prepared and found 
to be powerful, but delaved-action accelerators (4, 5) in 
contrast to the ultra activity of the parent compounds. 
The delay in activity obtained by the use of the sulfena 


curing 


mide derivatives of the dithiocarbamates is perhaps more 
striking than in the case of the thiazole sulfenamides be 
cause of the extraordinary rapidity with which the dithio- 


carbamates initiate cure. 

CDETS, a typical thiocarbamyl 
cream-colored solid melting at about 60-65° C. This low 
melting point leads to easy incorporation with good dis- 
persion in a rubber mix by the usual laboratory or fac- 
tory mixing procedures. CDETS is under 
usual conditions of storage. 

Since CDETS is powertul, but delayed in action, it 1s 
suitable for any use that requires an accelerator of thi 
type. In butadiene-styrene copolymer compounds 
CDETS 1s usually more active weight for weight than a 
typical thiazole sulfenamide ; this advantage 1s more pro- 
nounced where VFF or HAF blacks are used. CDETS 
is also outstanding with respect to stress-strain proper- 
ties, hardness, and operating temperature in compounds 
of these synthetic polymers. 

This advantage of CDETS with respect to 
sistance in synthetic vulcanizates is not apparent in 
Hevea compounds. CDETS, however, gives a strongly 
delayed, but powerful cure in Hevea compounds includ- 
ing those reinforced with V FF or HAF type of blacks. 

One of the more interesting developments of this work 
was the effect of type of coagulation on the activity of 
CDETS and Santocure in GR-S yvulcanizates. In GR-S 
and GR-S-10 the type of coagulation did not affect the 
modulus of the CDETS vulcanizates. The modulus of 
the Santocure vulcanizates, however, was markedly lower 
for salt acid coagulated (SAC) polymers than for the 
corresponding alum coagulated (AC) polymers. 


Sulfenamude, is a 


stable 


aging re- 


1 Chemicab and physical research laboratories, Firestone 1 & R er ( 
Akron, O. 
2 Numbers in parentheses refer to Bibliography items at end of this article 
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Formula A—Rate of Cure at 240 and 280° F. 


LS; 


CDE: 


a typical thiocarbamy] 


Fig. 2. CDETS in a Hevea, EPC Black Com- 


pound, Formula 


sulfenamide, was com- 


pared with Santocure, a typical thiazole sulfenamide, be- 


cause the latter accelerator 
used. It is, therefore, 

for this re 

Experimental 


CDETS was compared with 


erators, principally Santocure, 


tions. 











Ass 
rmula C 
Hevea, VFF Black 
Smoked shee 100 
VFF Black 60.0 
ee ers 
s 3.0 
St 3.0 
2 3.0 
Ant 2.0 
Accelerator As show: 
Formula E 
GR-S 41° F. Polymer 
VFF Black 
100 
8.0 
V FE Black 48.0 
Zinc oxide 3.0 
Stearic acid... 2.0 
Antioxidant ; 0:6 
Sulfur. ee 
Accelerator As show 


Stress-strain properties were 


latively new and unknown accelerator, 


is well known and widely 
an excellent reference compound 


COLTS. 


commercial accel- 
following formula- 


several 
in the 











Formula B 
Hevea, EPC Black 
100 
2.0 
2.0 
45.0 
4.0 
AS i 
2.0 
As show 
Forr la D 
GR-S or GR-S -10, EPC Black 
Polyn 100 
So sips Bi: 6.0 
42-45 
0.6 
2.4 
2.5 
ae icf 
As shown 
*GR- S 5 (SAC —X-346. 
GR-S (AC)—special blend 
cf commercial polymer. 
GR-S-10 (SAC)—X-127. 
GR-S-10 (AC) —X-222, 
Formula F 
GR-S 41° F. Polymer, 
HAF Black 
Polymer 100 
HAF Black. 50.0 
Stearic acid. 2.0 
Zinc oxide - - Be 
Antioxidant........... i.2 
aot ftener. : 6.0 
Sulfur. 2.0 
Accelerator As shown 


evaluated in the conven- 


tional manner, using a Scott tensile machine. Three strips 


were tested for each cure. 


Accelerated aging was carried 


out in the Geer oven (14 days @ 70° C.) and oxygen 


bomb (300 psi. for 96 hours at 
ber vulcanizates. 


days at 100° C. in a circulating air oven. 


70" <.) 


for natural rub- 


The GR-S vulcanizates were aged four 


Stress-strain 


properties were tested after aging, and again three strips 


were tested for each cure. 


Resistance to fatigue caused by simultaneously applied 


compressive and shearing forces 


182 


Was measured on the 


B—Stress-Strain 


Firestone flexometer (6). Two 
sets of test conditions were used: 
250-pound load and 0.3-inch throw were 


Properties 


1. When a 


used, the equilibrium temperature was measured after 
60-75 minutes of operation. Cold (73° F.) and hot 
(equilibrium temperature) penetration measurements 


were made with the Firestone penetrometer (7). The 
initial compressive deflection (“) under the 250-pound 
load was also determined and recorded. 

2. When a 550-pound load and 0.4- inch throw were 
used, the time in minutes of operation under these con- 
ditions required to cause the block to vield a distance of 
0.3-inch (signal distance) was recorded “blowout 
time.” 

Rebound measurements were made on a falling ball 
apparatus (8). Scorch resistance was determined on the 
Mooney plastometer, as described by Shearer, Juve, and 
Musch (9). 


as 


Discussion of Results 
CDETS in a Hevea, Gum Formula (A) 


The rate of cure of a CDETS accelerated natural rub- 
ber gum stock at 240 and 280° F. is shown by the plot of 
tensile properties versus time of cure in Figure 1, At 
240° F. there was only slight indication of cure at the 
end of 15 minutes. Beyond this point the rate of cure 
increased slowly with time; the modulus-time curve was 
convex to the time axis. At 280° F. the rate of cure was 
rapid, and optimum properties were obtained in 60 min- 
utes, approximately, 


CDETS in a Hevea, EPC Black Formula (B) 





TaBLe !, Comparison OF CDETS With Santocure in a HEVEA, 
EPC Brack ForMvta (3 
Santo- CDETS 
cure A ~ 
(1.0 (1,2 (1.0 (0.8 (0.6 
PHR) PHR) PHR) PHR PHR 
*Stress-Strain Properties—60 Min. @ 
280° F. 
Oven Aging 14 Days @ 158° F.* 
Tensile @ break, % retention co ae 66.5 63 74 68 
Elongation @ break, % retention 69.5 62.5 61 65.5 63 
O2 Bomb Aging 96 Hours @ 158° F.* 
Tensile @ break, % retention... 419.5 47 46 38 46 
Elongation @ break, % retention 75.5 62 63.5 56 65 
Flexometer Properties—80 Min. @ 
280° F. 
BF Penetration, Hot ...:..6: 0006 25: 53 51 50 53 55 
| EES eer ee 44 41 43 44 45 
> Deflection (250%)............. 16 15.3 16 17.3 18 
Bau brium ie = pat Piscxsa eee 223 226 220 224 
Blowout Time (Min.). io EL 57 58 51 37 
Rebound, %7—80 Min. @ ‘280° F 
RE ae ae eee 49 46 48 ol 48 
ai2° BRC ph RS NORA SoG ay 70 65 67 71 67 





*For original properties see Figure 2. 
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Fig. 4. CDETS in a GR-S (AC), EPC Black 
Compound, Formula D—Stress Strain Proper- 
ties 


Examination of the data plotted in Figure 2 leads to 
the conclusion that about 0.8 PHR (parts per hundred of 
rubber) of CDETS is equivalent to 1.0 PHR of Santo- 
cure with respect to rate of cure and the tensile properties 
developed at optimum cure. At this optimum cure (60 
minutes) the compound with 0.8 PHR of CDETS had a 
slightly lower modulus, higher tensile strength, and about 
the same ultimate elongation as the control (Santocure 
1.0 PHR). This conclusion as to relative activity was 
supported by the flex fatigue and equilibrium temperature 
properties measured on the Firestone flexometer, as well 
as the ball rebound data (see Table 1). 


CDETS in a Hevea, VFF Black Formula (C) 


The most remarkable characteristic of CDETS accel- 
eration in this Hevea-V FF formulation was its resistance 
to scorch (Figure 3). CDETS at 0.8 PHR was equal to 
Santocure in this respect and superior to a benzothiazoly1 
disulfide, DBAO (dibutylammonium oleate) combina- 
tion. At a concentration of 0.6 PHR CDETS was less 
scorchy than 0.8 PHR of Santocure. Moreover this re- 
duction in concentration of CDETS from 0.8 PHR had 
but a small effect on the physical properties of the vul- 
canizate (Table 2). It is characteristic of CDETS that 
the magnitude of a given physical property of a vulcani- 
zate is not very sensitive to small changes in concentra- 
tion of this accelerator. 


CoMPARISON OF CDETS witH SantocurE AND *BDS-DBAO IN A 
HEVEA, VFF Brack ForMuta (C) 


TABLE 2. 








une Santo- CDETS 
ipa ae . ~ 9gne 0.8 cure s = 
All Cures 60 Min. @ 280° F. DBAO 08 08 —_ 
Stress-Strain Properties 0.6 PHR PHR PHR PHR 
300% Modulus, lbs. fin. Ga 2400 2175 2175 2100 
400% Modulus, lbs. /in.?............. 3250 2975 2950 2900 
Tensile @ break, Ibs. i. ae ... 3300 3300 3200 3200 
Elongation @ break, %............. 410 450 420 430 
Ball 5 % 
ey Misi ois: lg ecuks lace ies Avs 18 die a4 44 43 43 43 
@ 122° 3 pia nrdteha aces ae 47 47 45 47 
ONS concen cn os.09 0 54 55 53 53 
Flexometer Properties 
a 45 48 47 1 
Nec Taal ai os sn aaa. te gai 6 29 28 31 2 
¢ Deflection (250#). Pee Restcciete rs 10.7 10 10 10.7 
Rauiibur temperature, ~) een aioe 308 302 298 
Blowout time (min.)............ eo 16 13 16 15 





*BDS—Benzothiazoly] disulfide. 
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Fig. 5. CDETS in a GR-S (SAC), EPC Black 
Compound, Formula D—Stress-Strain Prop- 
erties 


Fig. 6. CDETS in a GR-S-10 (AC), EPC 
Black Compound, Formula D—Stress- 
Strain Properties 


CDETS in Alum Coagulated (AC) and Salt Acid 
Coagulated (SAC) GR-S and GR-S-10, EPC Black 
Formulae (D) 

Santocure and CDETS were equivalent weight for 
weight in activity ina GR-S (AC) formula (Figure 4 
and Table 3). Ina GR-S (SAC) formulation, 0.7 PHR 
of CDETS was about equivalent to 1.2 PHR of Santo- 
cure in activity (Figure 5 and Table 3). In both poly- 
mers CDETS vulcanizates had the better retention of 
tensile strength and ultimate elongation after oven aging 


four days @ 212° F. (Table 3). 
TABLE 3. Comi ARISON OF CDETS Witu Santocure tn GR-S, AC anp SAC 
EPC Brack (42 PHR) FormuLations (D 
GR-S (AC) GR-S (SAC 
Sant CDE’ TS Santo- CDETS 
cure —— cure ——_—_—_——_—— 
; 1.2 ; 2 1.2 0.7 1:9 
All Cures 90 Min. @ 280° F. PHR PHR PHR PHR PHR PHR 
*Stress-Strain Properties after 
Oven Agin g 4 Days @ 
212” PF. 
Tensile @ wreak, “% re- 
PEROT EL rere 69 70 87 81 87 91 
Elongation @ sons % re- - 
tention. . Stare iaevenirirs 47 47 6 44 56 61 
Flexometer Pro siento date 
3# Penetration, Hot..... 78 100 + 76 80 79 65 
or 54 57 0 50 49 46 
Q Deflection (2504)... 23.3 28.7 20 22 22 17.3 
— um on ire, 
5 Ce ea . 254 346 240 250 246 240 





*For original properties see Figures 4 and 5. 
Note: AC _—alum coagulated. 
SAC—salt acid coagulated. 


CoMPARISON OF CDETS With SaNntocurE IN A_GR-S-10, AC 
axnp SAC, EPC Brack (45 PHR) Formutations (D) 


TABLE 4. 








GR-S-10 (AC) GR-S-10 (SAC 
Santo- CDETS Santo- CNDETS 
ee So g ahs a 
1.2 AL 1.2 0.9 1.2 
All Cures 80 Min. @ 280° F. PHR. PHR PHR PHR PHR PHR 
*Stress-Strain Properties after 
Oven Aging 4 Days @ 
919° 
Tensile @ break, % re- 
tention........ 82 77 92 85 90 94 
Elongation @ break, % Te- 
Tre Lee 60 74 42 65 71 
Flexomete + Pro — i 
3# Pe ¢ , hot. Sak 72 64 90 75 72 
are e 50 51 48 61 54 56 
% Deflection (2504). 20.7 22 20.3 26 21.3 20 
Equilibrium temperature, 
. eer 257 259 256 26 244 236 
Blowout time (Min.)...... 37 41 38 45 41 39 





*For original properties see Figures 6 and 7. 
NOTE: —alum coagulated. 
SAC—salt acid coagulated. 
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Fig. 7. CDETS in a GR-S-10 (SAC), EPC Black 


The properties of GR-S-10 vulcanizates indicated 
CDETS to have greater activity than Santocure in both 
AC and SAC polymers (Figures 6 and 7, Table 4). 
Again CDETS vulcanizates had the better resistance to 
oven aging (Table 4 

Figure 8 shows the effect of type of coagulation on the 
modulus of Santocure vulcanizates. The modulus of 
CDETS vulcanizates does not appear to be affected by 
the tvpe of coagulation ( Figure 9) 


CDETS in a Low Temperature Polymer (41° F.), VFF 


Black Formula (E) 


CDETS effected a slower rate of cure than Santocure 
at 280° F., but a comparison of properties indicated 1.0 
PHR of CDETS to be equivalent to 1.5 PHR of Santo- 
cure (Figure 10 and Table 5). The results of a second 
comparison (Table 5 A*) indicated CDETS 0.75 PHR 
to be equivalent to 1.0 PHR of Santocure. At this ratio 
of the two accelerators CDETS had better retention of 
tensile strength and elongation after oven aging four days 
@ 212° F. (Table 5 A). 


CDETS in a Low Temperature Polymer (41° 
Black Formula (F) 


Again CDETS proved to be very active; 0.5 PHR was 
about equivalent to 1.0 PHR Santocure. Aging resistance 
of CDETS vulcanizates was excellent. The stress-strain 
properties are shown in Figure 11; the aging properties 
and Flexometer r properties are shown in Table 6. 


F.) HAF 


Summary 


CDETS (N-cyclohexyl-N’, N’-diethylthiocarbamyl 
sulfenamide) is a powerful, delayed-action accelerator. 
Its vulcanization characteristics were found to be similar 
in many respects to those of the thiazole sulfenamide 
type of accelerator. In particular CDETS had a high 
activity relative to the thi izole-2-sulfenamide control in 
salt-acid coagulated GR-S polymers and in 2 tempera- 

ture polymers reinforced with SFF or HAF blacks. The 
aging of CDETS accelerated, synthetic sir erene was 
excellent. 

In Hevea stocks CDETS behaved as a powerful, de- 
laved-action accelerator. The aging resistance of 
CDETS-Hevea vulcanizates, however, was inferior to 
that of the thiazole-2-sulfenamide control. 
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EPC Black Compounds—The Effect of 
Alum and Salt Acid Coagulation on 
Compound, Formula D—Stress-Strain Properties 300°. Modulus of Vulcanizates 


Fig. 9. CDETS in GR-S and GR-S-10, 

EPC Black Compounds—The Effect of 

Alum and Salt Acid Coagulation on 
300° Modulus of Vulcanizates 















TaBLe 5. Comparison or CDETS with SantTocvré IN a 41° Fy POLYMER 
X-485), VFF Brack ForMULA (E 
Santo- CDETS 
ure — ys 
1.5 0 1.0 1.25 
All ¢ I -HR -HR PHR PHR 
Stress-Strai: 
300°, 1200 625 1050 1150 
T 3525 3250 3550 3875 
640 S40 oS80 600 
59 76 56 4 
44 44 45 4 
20 28.7 21.3 22 
I 264 350 266 278 
Taste 5A 
Sant CDETS 
ire Prana eee eet 
1.0 0.5 0.75 1.0 
“ures @ 60 Mir. @ 280° F. PHR PHR PHR PHR 
Modulus, Lbs. /In.: ce P 
naged i 500 250 700 1150 
14 days @ 212°F... 2225 1100 2000 2700 
‘tues sile @ Break, Lbs. In.2 “ — 
Unaged 3175 1675 3450 3650 
Aged 4 days @ 212°F.... 3375 3650 3675 3075 
Elongation @ Break, “% : 
Unaged oe 900 1160 830 660 
Aged 4 days @ 212° F..... 420 700 500 340 


TABLE 6. COMPARISON OF CDETS witH SANTOCURE IN A 41° F. POLYMER 
X-540), HAF Back ForMvuLa (F 


Santo- CDETS 
cure ee —_——_——_ 
1.0 0.5 0.6 RS 
All Cures 60 Min. @ 280° F. PHR PHR PHR PHR 








Stress-Strain Properties 


300°% Modulus, Lbs. /I 








Unaged : .. 1300 1350 1575 1925 
Aged 4 days @ 212°F... : aN a ; 
¥ le @ Break, Lbs. /In.? ~~ 
naged 3625 3400 3575 3400 
Aged 4 days @ 212° F. “ 2550 2900 2775 2525 
Elongation @ Break, “ . 
Unaged oe OED 560 500 470 
Aged 4 days @ 212° F. ere 240 310 280 240 
Properties : we 
ation, hot 63 82 9 35] 
50 47 46 $5 
20 20 18 16.3 
re, "F.:. 298 302 276 246 
ah 12 11 19 28 
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Rubber-Sulfur Dioxide Thread 


ORE details about the thread made by Bataatfsche 

Petroleum Mij., Amsterdam, Holland, from = rub- 
ber and sulfur dioxide,’ appear in the July Rubber, 
which reports an essential discovery for the process 
was that the reaction between natural rubber and sulfur 
dioxide can be accelerated enough to make spinning 
possible. This reaction is carried out in the presence of 
a hydroperoxide. 

The method described follows. A solution is pre- 
pared from plasticized natural rubber in an organic sol- 
vent, as toluene: and a hydroperoxide, as tetraline hydro- 
peroxide, is added. Then by means similar to those for 
viscose spinning, the prepared rubber solution is ex- 
truded into a solution of sulfur dioxide, when the re- 
action between the two occurs, and a swollen rubber- 
sulfur dioxide thread is formed. The spun thread is 
stretched to increase tensile strength, washed, and dried. 

The resulting thread has a content of about 45° (by 
weight) of chemically combined sulfur dioxide and a 
tensile strength equal to that of good viscose rayon; 
elongation at break point is about 15°. The thread 
can be produced of the same fineness as acetate and 
viscose silk. The wet strength is claimed good—s0% 
of the tensile strength in air-dry conditions. The mois- 
ture content at relative humidity of 65° is about 6%, 
comparable to that of acetate silk. The thread can be 
dved with basic, acetate, and, under certain conditions, 
wool dyes. The material is resistant to many organic 
solvents and various organic and inorganic acids. Knitted 
and woven fabrics from the rubber-sulfur dioxide thread 
are said to have a warm “feel.’”’ Articles made from the 
thread may be ironed. 


1India Rupper Wor.p, Aug., 1950, p. 592. 
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Russia as a Chemicals Producer 


USSIA with her satellites now has a total capacity for 
producing chemicals at about the same level as that 
of prewar Germany and second only to the United States, 
according to an unsigned article in Chemute-Ingenteur 
Technik. Comparative calculations regarding the chem- 
ical industries of the United States, Germany, 
Britain, Russia, Japan, France, and Italy, based on 
available information and estimates (admittedly incom- 
plete and uncertain for Russia) have been made for 1938, 
which show Russia in fourth place, below Great Britain 
and above Japan. Although the Russian chemical in- 
dustry suffered serious losses during the war, says the 
author, strenuous efforts are being made to recoup these 
furthermore, Russia's position in the chemical 
field has been materially strengthened by the inclusion 
of Eastern Germany, Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
and Rumania within her sphere; indeed this extension 
of her influence has raised Russia's potential in 
chemical industries to the level of Germany in 1938 and 
consequently to second place as world producer of 
chemicals and chemical products. The author apparently 
considers that neither Great Britain nor France has yet 
caught up with prewar Germany in this respect. But it 
is necessary to disabuse the minds of those who feel that 
Russia need not be taken seriously as a chemical pro- 
ducer, and he adds that even if his figures are too high 
now, they may be realized and exceeded before long. 
According to a recent announcement in a German 
paper, tire production in Russia was 30% higher in mid- 
1950 than it was a year earlier. It is claimed that Soviet 
rubber factories are making automobile and truck tires 
extra-strong and with marked anti-skid properties. 


losses ; 
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22, 15, 335: (1950). 
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Radio-Frequency Heat 


Industry—II 


W. L. Wittig' and R. F. Miller’ 


HIE application of dielectric heating has not been 

adopted by the rubber industry to the extent early 

investigators had predicted. This condition is due 
to numerous problems encountered when rubber-like 
materials are being heated. 

A rubber compound might be expected to undergo a 
uniform temperature rise throughout when placed in a 
uniform radio-frequency field. One might anticipate a 
uniform distribution of energy absorbing charged units. 
Uniform heating, however, often does not occur. Many 
applications of radio-frequency heating in the rubber 
industry have been hindered by non-uniform heating, 
frequently accompanied by hot-spots and are-overs. These 
difficulties are usually the result of the conductance- 





temperature characteristics of rubber = compounds: 
5110 
| 
. 
3 
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: x 
3 
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2:07? i = 4 | 
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TEMPERATURE °F 


namely, increased conductance with increased tempera- 
ture. This conductance rise was also shown in the data 
by L. Mullins and D. J. Hine.? Carbon black loaded 
rubber compounds illustrate this characteristic since the 
conductance (G) becomes larger as the temperature in- 
creases (See Figure 1). This condition causes the 
warmer regions to heat faster and hence become more 
non-uniform. 

Another factor is the blowing of many stocks when 
preheated without pressure in a radio-frequency field. 
This changes the conductance and also results in a spongy 
structure which cannot be eliminated by pressure applied 
during subsequent molding. Figures 2 and 3 show 
photographs of the types of failures encountered during 
the radio-frequency heating of carbon black stocks. 
Figure 2 shows the cross-section of a 4-inch diameter by 
24-inch thick block after the electrical breakdown oc- 
curred. The arcs do not necessarily progress in the 
direction of the applied field; they even may be parallei 
to it, as in this sample. A surface blister caused by over- 
heating is revealed in Figure 3. This illustrates the effect 


1 B. F. Goodrich Research Center, 
L 12 9 


2J. Rubber Resear 8, 99 (1949) 


Brecksville, O 


in the Rubber 





Fig. 2. Type of Failure Encountered with Radio-Frequency 

Heating of Carbon Black Stocks: Cross-Section of Four-Inch 

Diameter by 2!2-Inch Thick Block after Electrical Breakdown 
Occurred 


of irregular shapes and consequent mismatch of the 
electrode spacing resulting in a non-uniform electric field. 

Asa result of these difficulties, radio-frequency heating 
applications are usually not carried to a temperature 
sufficiently high to utilize fully the capabilities of this 
form of heating. A study of these factors was undertaken 
to enable the fuller utilization of radio-frequency heating 
of rubber. 


Experimental Details 


The radio-frequency power at SO megacycles per 
second was supplied by a tuned line oscillator with two 
7C24 electron tubes in parallel having an output of three 
kilowatts. At 18 to 20 meps. the power was supplied 
by a grounded tank oscillator with two 75OTL electron 
tubes in parallel having an output of two kilowatts. Both 
oscillators were built in our laboratory. 

The test samples, three inches in diameter and one inch 
thick, were plied up from 'g-inch milled sheets and placed 
into a silicone glass fabric laminated mold. Aluminum 
covers for both the top and the bottom of the mold also 
served as the electrodes. These electrodes are in direct 
contact with the sample to be heated. An overflow cavity 
¥4- by four-inch diameter was cut into the aluminum 
covers. This arrangement permitted complete filling of 
the mold with any excess stock extruding into the over- 
flow cavity. The mold was held shut by means of a 
portable hydraulic press. 

In order to determine the conductance-temperature 
characteristics of rubber and rubber-like materials, a 





Fig. 3. Type of Failure Encountered with Radio-Frequency Heating 
of Carbon Black Stocks: Surface Blister Caused by Overheating 
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Fig. 4. Schematic Diagram of Apparatus for Determining Conduc- 
tance-Temperature Characteristics of Rubber and Rubber-Like 
Materials 


simple calorimetric method was devised. Briefly, from 
equations given in Part 1° 
AT 
W = E°G = 2.32 sCp —— 
t 
where ¢ and Cp are determined for each compound so that 
2.32 (Cp = K; 
AT/t 


hence 


Now if we maintain a constant voltage across the test 
sample, the heating rate curves are proportional to con- 
ductance. The method, therefore, resolves itself into 
measuring the applied radio-frequency voltage and tem- 
perature rise per second. The voltage was maintained at 
a predetermined value by varying the plate voltage to the 
oscillator. The conductances here computed are average 
values between two temperatures. The increments of 
temperature rise were made small so as to approach in- 
stantaneous values of conductance at a given temperature. 

The radio-frequency voltage was measured by placing 
a small air condenser in parallel with the sample elec- 
trodes. The current in this condenser was rectified and 
read on a O-1 milliammeter. The voltmeter was attached 
to a lip extending from each electrode. The top electrode 
holds a ¥%-inch diameter condenser plate mounted on a 
screw with which to vary the spacing of the condenser. 
The bottom electrode holds the other condenser plate 
with a 1N34 germanium crysta! and 0-1 milliammeter. 
The entire assembly is shielded, Figure 4. The shield is 
connected to the bottom electrode to eliminate any 
capacity effects of grounds or other nearby potentials 


5 See India Rupsper Wortp, Oct., 1950, p. 51. 
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on the measuring system. A photograph of the meter in 
place is shown in Figure 5. The instrument has been 
calibrated so that the condenser spacing and meter read- 
ing can readily be converted into voltage. This technique 
of radio-frequency voltage measurement requires no 
grounding of either electrode; hence, it makes this a 
universal-type radio-frequency voltmeter. The meter can 
also be used on radio-frequency circuits which operate 
at some d-c potential. 

The temperature of the test sample was measured by 
means of a needle-type iron-constantan thermocouple. 
The readings were made at the center of the cross-section 
through small circumferentially spaced holes in the top 
electrode 60 degrees apart, 12-inch in from the sample 
edge. These precautions were taken to minimize the 
effects of thermal radiation and conduction losses. The 
radio-frequency power was turned off during the one 
minute required to make the temperature measurements. 
Readings were taken at convenient temperature incre- 
ments. 


Discussion of Data 


A stable condition of radio-frequency heating would 
result if the cooler regions could be made to heat faster 
than the warmer regions. This condition exists when the 
increasing 


conductance decreases with temperature, 





Fig. 5. Photograph of Voltmeter in Place in Figure 4 Apparatus 


or if AG/AT, the conductance-temperature coefficient, is 
negative. Some materials which have negative conduct- 
ance-temperature coefficients over part of this tempera- 
ture and frequency range are: polyvinyl chloride and Hy- 
car OR-15, Figure 6. Drying operations are also stable 
heating processes since the conductance decreases as the 
water is driven oft. 


Conductance Characteristics of Rubber and Rubber- 
Like Compounds 


Pigmentation of a rubber compound determines to a 
large degree its heating characteristics. Physical treat- 
ment of the stock changes the absolute values of con- 
ductance. 


1. Effects of Compounding on the Ability to Heat Rubber 
Compounds with Radio-Frequency Energy 


Carbon black is the principal contributor to increased 
conductance in the rubber compound, but at the same 
time it is largely responsible for the non-uniform unstable 
heating encountered. A typical heating curve for a stand- 
ard GR-S tread compound containing 45 parts of EPC 
carbon black is shown on Figure 1. The stock reaches a 
value of minimum conductance a little above room tem- 
perature, with a rapid increase of conductance occurring, 
thereafter, as the temperature rises. 

The minimum of the conductance-temperature curves 
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Fig. 8. Conductance-Temperature Curves with Carbon Blacks of Various Particle Size in a Natural Rubber Stock Con- 


taining 40 parts of Black at 80 Megacycles per Second, 


is shifted toward a lower temperature as the carbon black 
loading is increased. Note Figure 7. The condition of the 
radio-frequency heating changes as the sample goes past 
the temperature of minimum conductance. Before mini- 
mum conductance is reached the conductance decreases 
with increasing temperatures; hence the temperature 
throughout the sample automatically tends to become 
more uniform, After the temperature goes past the mini- 
mum, the conductance increases with increases of tem- 
perature; hence the warmer sections heat faster, with 
the result t the temperature throughout the sample 
becomes less uniform. 


compounds of 





the various types of carbon 


Yeah} 
Rubber 


blacks have conductance-temperature curves of the same 
general shape. However the temperature of the con- 


ductance minimum and absolute value of conductance are 
atfected by the type of carbon black used. 

The conductance of carbon black loaded stocks varies 
inversely with the particle size of the carbon black. The 
conductance-temperature curves of a series of natural 
rubber stocks each containing 40 parts carbon black per 
100 parts rubber by weight are shown in Figure 8. The 
particle size of the carbon black varies from 187 x 10° 
centimeters for channel black to 4000 x 10° centimeters 
for thermal black. The conductance of the thermal black 
stock is about one-tenth that of the channel black stock. 
Hence the thermal black stocks will heat slower at a 
voltage. The trend approximates a shifting of the 
minimum toward higher temperatures as 


given 
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conauctance 


Fig. 9. Conductance- 
Temperature Curves 
Obtained by Replac- 
ing Carbon Black 
with Equal Volumes 
of Silica; Natural 
Rubber Stock Meas- 
ured at 80 Megacy- 
cles per Second 
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° 100 


Parts per 100 of Rubber by Weight 


Compound EPC Carbon Black Silica 
1 60 0 
2 30 36 
3 25 42 
- 20 48 
5 15 56 
6 0 73 
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[Particle Size Given 


in Angstrom Units (1 10°°Cm.)] 


the particle size of the black increases. The thermal black 
loaded stocks have a negative conductance-temperature 
coefficient to about 300° F. This permits uniform radio 
frequency heating to the curing temperature withou: 
having the heating become unstable. 

These experiments were carried out without the use of 
curing ingredients so that the effects of the various pig- 
ments in the rubber could be isolated. Data also show 
that the curing ingredients have little effect on the initial 
conductance of the stock. With the progression of the 
state cure the conductance increases (See Figure 4, 
Part 1*): 

The addition of fine particle-size silica® to rubber 
increases the conductance of pure gum rubber very little. 
This brings forth the difficulty that if reasonable heating 
rates are to be obtained, either very high voltages or 
higher frequencies are required. The stability of radio- 
frequency heating of a silica loaded stock is excellent 
since it has a negative conductance-temperature coeffi- 
cient from room temperature to over 300° F. 

Figure 9 shows the effect on the conductance-tem- 
perature curve by replacement of carbon black with an 
equivalent volume of silica, maintaining a constant vol- 
ume loading of the combination of the two pigments. As 
the carbon black is increased, the region of stable radio- 
frequency heating is decreased. 

The heating characteristics of various rubbers were 
investigated. Hycar OR-15 was found to have a strikingly 
different heating curve. Figure 6 shows the conductance- 
temperature curve for Hycar OR-15. The absolute con- 
ductance is high and the steep negative slope makes this 
an ideal material to be heated uniformly by radio-fre 
quency energy. Hycar OR-15 heats four times as fast at 
150° F. as at 250° F. with a constant applied voltage. 
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Fig. 11. Heating Rate versus Milling for Com- 
pound C, Table 1, Measured at 80 Mega- 
cycles per Second 


The heating characteristics of silica and Hycar OR im 
nediately suggested combinations with rubber and carbon 
black to formulate desirable radio-frequency heating 
compounds. Recipes for compounds having various com 
binations of these materials are shown in Table 1. 


TaplLe 1. Mixtures oF Naturat RuBpBex, Hycar OR-15, SILica, AND 
CARBON BLACK 
Ingredients A B & 
Natural rubber 70.0 70.0 100.0 
Hycar OR-15 ; 30.0 30.0 
= arbon Black EPC 60.0 30.0 60.0 
ilica 36.4 
£8 Total weight. . “160.0 166.5 160.0 
Density gm- cm-2 1.16 1.20 1.14 
Specific heat cal gm-! °c.! 391 385 389 


Heating rate curves tor Hycar OR-15, pale crepe, and 
the three mixtures are shown on Figure 10. The slope 

i these curves is proportional to the conductance. It can 
be seen that compound A has a constant slope over the 
entire heating range, hence a constant value of con- 
ductance. Any temperature non-uniformities which result 
from poor dispersion or porosity will not be exaggerated 
by the radio-frequency heating. In Compound B “half the 
volume of carbon black is replaced with silica. The slope 
This compound 
tends to minimize any temperature non-uniformities as 
the heating progresses. On the other hand, Compound C 
is a standard natural rubber stock with a loading of 60 
parts of EPC carbon black. The slope increases with 
temperature ; hence temperature non-uniformities will be 
emphasized. Many rubber articles which do not require 
the ultimate in physical properties can be made from 
stocks compounded especially for radio-frequency heat 


ing, thereby taking advantage of the rapid rates of heat 
ing available by this method. 


2. Effects of Physical History of a Rubber Stock on Its Ability 
To Be Heated in a Radio-Frequency Field 


The rubber stock is subjected to various physical treat 
ments before the material is in its final shape ready for 
cure. The effects of these physical treatments on the 
onductance of the rubber compound were investigated. 

Milling decreases the conductance of a compounded 
tubber stock, especially with high loadings of carbon 
black. No change of conductance has been noted by con- 
tinued milling of pure gum natural rubber or GR-S. This 
indic: ates that the change of conductance is due to the 
change in the dispersion of carbon black. Heating rate 
curves versus milling time are shown on Figure 11, The 
longer milled samples have a much lower conductance 
during the early part of the heating cycle; however the 
heating increases very rapidly at the higher temperatures 
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Fig. 12. Heating Rates with Different Heat Treatments; Compound 
C, Table 1, Measured at 80 Megacycles per Second 


The data show that at 
change of the conductance versus temperature is higher 
for the stock milled a long time. This shows that the 
tendency for temperature non-uniformities of carbon 
black loaded stocks becomes greater with increased mill- 
ing time. This concept is eta to general belief. 

Zero time was chosen to be three minutes after the 
carbon black had been added to the rubber. This = 
was required to cut the band and roll up the stock, then 
pass it through the mill edgewise. Three passes were 
considered adequate for minimum tolerable 
dispersion of the black. 

Thermal treatment changes the conductance of carbon 
black loaded stocks. A heating and cooling cycle increases 
the conductance. When the heat treated stock is remilled 
for a short period of time (one minute or less) sufficiently 
long to take out the nerve, the conductance is decreased 
below that of the original value, Figure 12. Evidently 
the heating process forms carbon black chains, when 
heated, which are broken and rolled up to form apparent 
large particle-size carbon blacks. 

Differences in density in a sample by slight variations 
result in different heating rates. The more 


elevated temperatures the rate o! 


Mmacrosce D IC 


of pressure 
dense sections ¢ 
whether the section is in series or parallel with the rest 
of the sample. 

The conductance increases two or more times in 
changing frequency from 1&8 to 80 megacycles per second, 
Figures 1 and 6. The shape of the heating curves remains 
constant over this frequency range, with only a change 
the absolute value of conductance. 


‘an heat slower or faster, depending on 


1) 


Factory Application of Radio-Frequency Heating 


In order to demonstrate the usefulness of radio-fre 
quency heating, work was done on several factory prod 
ucts. The radio- frequency power available in this labora 
tory at the time of this work limited the size of the 
product. 

The curing time of many rubber products is limited 
by their large cross-section and the low thermal con- 
ductivity of the rubber. Radio-frequency preheating gives 
us a means of rapidly raising the temperature of the 
rubber throughout its cross-section, thereby permitting a 
substantial reduction of the time the product is being 
molded at the curing temperature. This method of pre- 
heating has further advantages: namely, standard in- 
sulators and a simple electrode configuration can usually 
be used; the radiation and conduction losses of the mold 
can be supplied during the time of cure by a cheaper form 

f heat. The maximum preheat temperature varies with 

(Continued on page 228) 
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EDITORIALS 


Industry Protests Hasty Stockpiling 
and Drastic Controls 


HE rubber goods industry, or at least its tire manu- 
T facturing division, has finally registered a vigorous 

public protest against the haste and hysteria in rub- 
ber in Washington of the last few months. Because of 
its delay in natural rubber stockpiling and its slowness 
in reactivating synthetic rubber plants the government 
is now following a policy of “too much and too soon” 
which threatens to disrupt not only the rubber goods 
manufacturing industry in this country, but the natural 
rubber producing industry abroad, as well as consumers 
of rubber products. 

Following a meeting with the National Production 
Authority on October 24, four days after the issuance of 
the second rubber control order in two months, the tire 
manufacturers’ division through The Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association, Inc., made public a +4-page report 
1951 


which a “new concept” of stockpiling was urged. Thus 


entitled, “Analysis of the Rubber Problem,” in 
the disagreement between industry and government as to 
what is the proper rubber policy to assure the highest 
level of national security has broken into the open. 

The report of the rubber industry is a very compre- 
hensive document and of very great importance to gov- 
ernment and the public at this time, but in the opinion of 
the editor of India RUBBER WorLD, must be followed by 
much more effort on the part of the industry, through the 
medium of the daily press, the radio, and television if it 
is to influence public opinion sufficiently to cause adjust- 
ment of present Government policies, which the report 
says: “will bring economic chaos in rubber and are not 
justified by the facts.” 

With regard to the new NPA Order M-2 of October 
20 and presumably also the August 25 
Allocation Order R-1, the industry now takes the posi- 


amendment to 


tion that there cannot be a “base period” satisfactory and 
equitable to all companies in the industry. Programs of 
the type of M-2 arbitrarily affect individual company po- 
sitions, set up inequities between classes of trade, and 
minimize importance of public acceptance. Also, it was 
said, such programs lessen the incentive to develop and 
improve product, both military and civilian, and lessen 
pressure to procure scarce materials and increase effec- 
tiveness in their use. In effect, the report emphasized, 
they put every manufacturer in a straight-jacket. 

By means of extension tabulations of data, the “new 
concept” of stockpiling was proposed, that is, the inclu- 
sion of both stocks of raw rubber and that in finished 
goods. 


sufficient new rubber in the United States in 1951 to add 


On this basis it was shown that there should be 


561,000 tons to the country’s stockpile, and in addition, 
fully to supply the requirements of military tires tur the 


Armed Forces and tires for replacement and ginal 
equipment for civilian use. 
Also, the report asks, what happens when the stock- 


pile objective is reached, and new rubber availa)ility is 
nearly 50°¢ above the estimated consumption level 

Do we accept as necessary the resulting depression in 
the rubber industry in this country, the loss in manufac- 
turers’ and dealers’ inventories, and the major repercus- 
sions in the natural rubber producing areas in the Far 
East? 

And what reaction do we obtain from government of- 
ficials charged with responsibility for the national rubber 
program to the industry report? A compliment on the 
scope of the report and a promise to discuss it at later 
date. 

Is it possible that rubber is again being used a- a po- 


litical football? Such was the case less than ten years ago, 
and then only the modern miracle of the synthetic rubber 
industry, brought into being by the joint efforts of the 
rubber, petroleum, chemical, and allied industrie-, saved 
us from a national catastrophe. 

been tree 
from government controls since the beginning of World 
War II and is therefore easiest to regulate and regiment 
into controls more stringent than those of the late war, 
wants to avoid such a situation at the present time, it 


j 


had better go beyond its commendable report and 


Ii the rubber industry, because it has never 


take 
its case to the public by press, radio, and television, he- 
fore it is too late. 





Why Not Expand “Cold Rubber” 
Capacity? 


WO years ago facilities for making GR-S at 41° F. 
instead of 122° F., the so-called “cold rubber,” 


were increased to 200,000 tons a vear because of 
the improved performance of this synthetic rubber in 
treads and other rubber goods. 

Although the industry did not take the full output of 
“cold rubber” as soon as it became available, it now estt- 
mates that by December of this year the demand will ex- 
ceed the capacity to produce, and it was recommended on 
August 24 that capacity be increased to about 360,000 
tons a Vear. 

It is understood that the government is reluctant t 
authorize this further expansion of capacity. If the in- 
dustry is going to use so much more synthetic rubber in 
the next few years, it should be able to use the best type 
available for the benefit of the consumer of rubber prod- 


ucts as well as for the benefit of synthetic rubber itself. 
\Vhy there should be any hesitancy about this decision 1s 


hard to understand. 
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What's New in Mold Making’ 


J. L. Morrison? 


HIS discussion of new developments 

in the mold making industry covers 
both mold making machinery and mold 
steels. The question of steel cleanliness is 
an important point from the mold making 
angle and is discussed at greater length 
together with a proposed solution. 


Developments in Machinery 


“here is nothing new in the line of ma- 
chine tools used in mold making. While 
not intended as an indictment of the ma- 
chine tool industry, this statement is fun- 
damentally true. The equipment that com- 
prises a mold making shop is basically the 
same as it was 15 years ago. The vertical 
mill is still the heart of every mold shop. 
It is the same machine that sank drop 
forging dies during World War I with 
the following exceptions: ball or roller 
bearings now replace bushings in the spin- 
dle; head and table travel are now hydrau- 
lically or electrically actuated and accu- 
racy of work is now less dependent on the 
operator than on the machine. 

This statement is, of course, an over- 
simplification, but the fact remains that 
the major change in tool room machinery 
has been in quality rather than in type. 
We are still using vertical mills, hori- 
zontal mills, boring mills, lathes, shapers. 
grinders, planers, drills, pantographs, and 
hydraulic presses. 

The growth of the plastics molding in- 
dustry and the metal die casting industry 
has resulted in a tremendous increase in 
the number of mold making shops. For 
many reasons these shops have remained 
relatively small in size; the 50-man shop 
is still larger than average. Since large 
dies were not in great demand 15 years 
ago, the small shop did not find it econom- 
ically feasible to invest in a great deal of 
heavy equipment that could not be kept 
busy. For example, large duplicators or 
Keller machines were seldom found in a 
plastics die shop, and jobs requiring this 
equipment had to be farmed out. Many 
times those people who did have the heavy 
machines were not familiar with the fin- 
ish requirements for plastics molds, and 
the resultant profiling added hours to the 
task of mold makers because too much 
stock was left. 

Today the increasing demand for large 
dies makes it imperative for the mold mak- 
er who wishes to be competitive on dies of 
all sizes to have large milling equipment. 
Other types of machining, such as grind- 
ing, boring, turning, and planing, can 
more easily be sublet, but profiling is 
usually safer when done in the die shop. 
World War II forced the development 
of machines of great accuracy, many of 


1 Presented before National Technical Confer- 
ence, Society of Plastics Engineers, Inc., 
Cleveland, O., Jan. 12, 1950. 

2 Vice president, Detroit Mold ere Ca; 
6686 E. McNichols Rd., Detroit 12, 
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which found their way into plastics tool 
rooms after the war. The machinery dumps 
in Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, and on the 
East Coast were a happy hunting ground 
for many mold makers, and the starting 
point for many mold shops. Since the war 
the growth in size of mold making equip- 
ment has roughly paralleled the growth 
of plastics molding machines. 


Developments in Mold Steels 


Since the end of the war much time and 
effort have gone into research and de- 
velopment work on steels for the plastics 
industry. The major portion of this work 
has been directed toward improving hob- 
bing steels with considerable success. Pre- 
war hobbing steels were largely of two 
types: the plain carbon or hobbing iron, 
which is still very popular; and_ the 
chrome-nickel type similar to AISI 3110. 
The plain carbon was and still is the most 
easily hobbed, but lacks the physical prop- 
erties of the alloy steels. It just is not pos- 
sible to make a strong alloy steel that can 
be hobbed as easily as the plain carbon 
variety, but decided improvements have 
been made in this direction. 

Two alloy steels having a Brinell hard- 
ness of 105-110 are very popular for hob- 
bing. One is Crucible Steel Co.’s Formold, 
having the following analysis: carbon, 
0.07% ; chromium, 1.35%; nickel, 0.55% 
and molybdenum, 0.20%. The other steel 
is Samson Extra, made by Carpenter Steel 
Co. and having the following analysis: 
carbon, 0.10% ; manganese, 0.30% ; silicon, 
0.20% ; and chromium, 2.30%. Both steels 
have hobbing characteristics superior to 
those of AISI 3110 which was for years 
the eos alloy hobbing steel, and both 
develop considerably greater core strength 
upon_heat treatment. 

Two other alloy steels having Brinell 
hardness of about 125 are being widely 
used in die casting dies. One is Crucible’s 
Airmold, with the following analysis: car- 
bon 0.07% ; chromium, 5.00% ; and molyb- 
denum, 0.50%. The other steel is Car- 
penter’s Super Samson and has the fol- 
lowing analysis: carbon, 0.10%; chromi- 
um, 5.00% ; molybdenum, 0.90%; and va- 
nadium, 0.25%. The hobbing characteris- 
tics of these steels are better than those of 
AISI 3110, and their physical properties 
are exceptional. Their core hardness is 
approximately Rockwell “C” 35-38, which 
is higher than that of many tool steels. 

All four of these alloy steels are hard- 
ened by carburizing, and in each the rate 
of carbon pick-up has been greatly in- 
creased. On the other hand, too heavy 
carburizing may lead to selective carbur- 
ization and the resulting orange peel fin- 
ish. 

There is another steel that is relatively 
new, but whose properties are so remark- 
able as to warrant close watching. There 
is a phenomenon known to metallurgists 
as precipitation hardening. The age hard- 
ening of very low carbon steel used in 
sheet metal stamping is an example of 


precipitation hardening working against 
us. Carbon-free iron combined with cer- 
tain elements has been found to increase 
in hardness as much as 30 points on the 
Rockwell “C” scale when heated to only 
950° F. This phenomenon had been of 
interest mainly as a laboratory problem. 

Now both Crucible Steel and Latrobe 
Electric Steel Co. have announced pre- 
cipitation hardening mold steels, which 
are supplied at a hardness of Brinell 212 
and are further hardened by a prolonged 
soak at 950° F. This soak period increases 
the reac to about Brinell 385, or 
Rockwell “ 40, with practically no dis- 
tortion. ah both large plastic and die 
casting molds this freedom from size 
change is of great importance. The steel is 
also said to take a superior finish and to 
have been eile successfully on shallow 
cavities. The hardening temperature is the 
same as that used for nitriding, and it has 
been indicated that the steel also takes a 
nitrided case very well. 








Importance of Steel Cleanliness 


The amazing thing about steel 
to me after a trip through a steel 
that it can be made as clean and 
form as it is. No industry det 
cleaner steel product than the plas 
dustry, and, everything consid 
steel makers deserve high praise 
i However. 
less of the care that they take in making 

1, impurities are tf p it 
Steel is poured from a furnace into an 
ingot form and anges te cool During 











ing us such good steel. 


ound to cr 


cooling process, 











as 

and oxides con nie in the cer 
and the top of the ingot. Aft r cooling, 
the ingot is cropped, i.e., cut off at the top 
where ities are most <¢ ed. 
Naturally the more the ingot is cropped, 
the more expensive the steel. The ingot is 


then prepared for rolling or forging by 


cutting away bad surface area 





7 a torch. During r 
10OWeVEr, it is possible 
or sc ale t ) be worked into tl Cc ste ] 
thermore, if the steel cools too much dur 
yh ng working, an internal burst or 
avity may appear. 
It a common practice to check tool 
steel by acid etci hing t ff tne 





ar in question. 
many flaws, but does 
gross defect exists within 
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1ecking steel clean 








he cut section. 





value in c¢ I 
ntirely impractical if the section is m 
an four inches in thickness. Magnaflux- 
1g has been used to detect cracks and 
other surface flaws too minute to be seen 
by the eye, but tells us nothing about the 
internal quality. 

There cannot be a mold maker 
failed to have the sad experier 
ing a piece of steel to be defective or too 
dirty after machining or bene 
complete. The partially finished cavity 
may represent several thousand dollars in 
labor to the mold maker, but, as a piece 
of defective steel, is worth only its orig- 
inal purchase price when refunded by the 
steel maker. As previously stated, plas- 
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Checking Steel Cleanliness 
Pois forge man was only partially cor- Fig. 1. Sperry Reflectoscope Being Used 
t. There is lailv use our shoj to Check Cleanliness of a Steel Forging 
Sperry Reflectose ype (see Fig ire 1) whic 
s ga better than average job ot look 
g side steel die blocks. This instru 
t s manufactured by Sperry Products 
c., and is, in essence, a portal 
‘ ir supersonic waves. Th 
equencies O c.. tw il 1 





Fig. 2. Reflectogram or Oscilloscope Picture 
of a Defective Steel Specimen; A, Hori- 
zontal Axis of the Wave; B, Reflection of 
the Initial Wave Pulse Entering the Speci- 
men: C, Wave Reflection from the Back 
of the Specimen: D, Vibrations Caused by 
an Internal Discontinuity in the Specimen 
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ture of the cannot be 


] tified 
lentined, a 


1 
the experienced operator. 
rhe final i 
strument is 


question 1s whether the i 
practical for production use 
: a laboratory plaything. To 
answer that we can state that the largest 
f steel used in i i 

one to two hours. Every fore 
lock leaving the Heppenstall Co 





piece of a plastics die can be 


checke d 





ing die t 
plant is checked by the Reflectoscope. Sev 
steel processors and users 
for checking 


en 1 +1 law 
erai otner larg 





lave adopted the instrument 





steel cleanliness with satisfactory results. 
} ; hat ¢} +7 iw + 17 

1 we that the instrument. will 

( increasing use tor this purpose 
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le esis s Discusses Polyester Resins 
I tne spec 
! be the re- PPROXIMATELY 65 members and 
s. Sn gings tightly ad guests of the New York Section, So- 
( gs be tes Engineers, attended a 
( se s 1 October 18 at the 
s g York, N. Y. The 
Phe session, following the dinner, fea 
epends ( talk on “Polyester R yj. 
e steel. Under American Cyanamid Co., who 
ves 1 pe wed the wartime applicati f 
ck car ure polyester resins, notir it 
] 





went directly from the labor 





atory to wartime use without the normil 
intermediate process of development. W1: 
the end of the war little was known of t 
peacetime applications of these resins, and 
a program ot development was undertake 

The polyester resins are thermosetting 
materials which have a wide range of pro 
erties extending from highly rigid, brittle 
types to flexible materials. All these resins 
react without the need of removing solver 
are fluid and easily handled; and are avail- 
able in special types for fire resistance and 
ther specific needs. Polyester resins curs 
rapidly at low pressures and with exo 
thermic reactions. Their major disadvar 
tages are: (1) shrinkage during cure; and 
(2) the need of control of the exothermic 
reaction to prevent damage to the finish 
part. These problems are being worked 
out, the speaker stated, and can be con- 
trolled by satisfactory processing and de- 
sign methods. Dr. Robinson concluded with 
a discussion of typical applications and 
their methods of molding, using many san 
ples to illustrate his talk. 

In the business meeting preceding the 
talk, reports were heard from the various 
committee chairmen of the section. A nom 
inating committee to select a slate of car 
didates to fill the three vacancies on the 
board of directors next year was appointed 
hy President Sam Silberkraus, Riverdale 
Laboratory, as follows: Saul Blitz, Noma 
Electric Corp.; A. L. GeWertz, manufac 
turers’ representative; R. H. Skidmore, 
Celanese Corp. of America; R. F. Stott, 
Stott Tool & Machine Co.; and A. M. 
Merrill, India RusBeR Wor tp. 

The meeting concluded with a showing 
of the color-sound film, “The Human 
Bridge,” made available by the Ford Mo- 
tor Car Co., and a drawing for a door 
prize contributed by American Cyanamid 
Co. Table favors were distributed through 
the courtesy of Novoplast Mfg. Co. 





} 





Marvino] Price Increase 


RICE increases for its Marvinol poly- 

vinyl chloride resins were recently an- 
nounced by Naugatuck Chemical Division, 
United States Rubber Co., Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, N. Y. These in 
creases are for both the Marvinol VR-10 
and \VR-20 resins and range from 2-4¢ a 
pound. The new prices include freight 
charges; while the old prices were quoted 
i.o.b. Painesville, O. The increases were 


made necessary because of steadily rising 
raw material and labor costs. Prices for 
the Marvinol resins now range from 36¢ 


a pound in quantities of 20,000 pounds or 
more up to 52¢ a pound for quantities 01 
han 200 pounds 


less the 





New Polyvinyl Acetate Resins 


HREE new polyvinyl] acetate resins and 

resin emulsions have been announ 
by American Polymer Corp., 101 Fost 
St., Peabody, Mass. The new products 
Polyco 369, Resin Emulsion 1040-14B, and 
Polyco Resin 953-74. 

Polyco 369 is said to t the first c 
mercially available high-viscosity polyvinyl 
acetate emulsion manufactured by contr 
ling polymerization conditions rather tl 
by adding extraneous thickening agents 
that lower water resistance. This emuls 
has a viscosity of 25,000-30,000 centipoises 

(Continued on page 224) 
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| Scientific and Technical Activities 


Record Attendance at Rubber Division “International” Meeting 


LL records for attendance at meetings 
ot the Division of Rubber Chemistry 


of the American Chemical Society were 
broken by tke figure of 1,138 members and 
guests established for the “International’’ 


meeting held at the Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, O., October 11, 12, and 13. 
Other records of accomplishments were 
also established by Division officers and 
committees with regard to the number and 
the quality of papers presented at the tech- 
nical sessions, the efficiency with which 
the sessions were conducted, the handling 
of the record crowd at the Division banquet 
and suppliers’ cocktail party, and, in fact, 
the meeting as a whole may be considered 
one of the most successful ever held by the 
Division. F. W. Stavely, Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., all the other officers and 
committeemen, particularly Amos W. Oak- 
leaf, Phillips Chemical Co., and his local 
committee on arrangements deserve much 
credit for their work in making this first 
“International” meeting of the Division 
such an outstanding success. 

Overseas guests numbered 43, and there 
were many visitors from Canada, many ot 
whom will be found in Figure 1, taken 
it the suppliers cocktail party on the 
evening of October 12. India RUBBER 
Wortp is glad that it was able to make 
this picture record of the presence of most 
ot the visitors from outside of the United 
States, for future reference. 

The official list of overseas guests follows : 
From the United Kingdom: D. H. Cooper, 
M. Gordon, C. E. Kendall, D. J. McKeand, 
E. A. Murphy, and FE. F. Powell, all of 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Fort Dunlop, 
Birmingham; C. M. Blow, G. Gee, H. P. 








Rivlin, British Rubber 
Producers Research Association, Welwyn 
Garden City, Welwyn, Herts; J. M. Buist 
and W. J. S. Naunton, Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., Blackley, Manchester; J. 
Dick, Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
(India); R. C. W. Moakes, J. R. Scott. 
Research Association of British Rubber 
Manufacturers, Croydon, Surrey; J. H. 
Carrington, Anchor Chemical Co., Ltd., 
Manchester; A. Cooper, Expanded Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Croydon; J. A. Bidmead, Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; C. B. Copeman, /ndia Rubber 
Journal, London; 1. J. Davies, Davies Tyre 
House, Chester; T. L. Garner, William 
Freeman & Co., Ltd.. Barnsley; G. L. 
Hammond, Ministry of Supply, Croydon; 

M. Heywood, London; Fordyce Jones, 
Reliance Rubber Co., Ltd., Chelsea; C. E. 
T. Mann, Rubber Research Institute of 
Malaya, Kuala Lumpur; George Martin, 
London Advisory Committee for Rubber 
Research (Ceylon and Malaya), London; 
W. McG. Morgan, Monsanto Chemicals. 
Ltd... Ruabon, Denbigshire; S. Mottram. 
British Geon, Middlesex ; P. C. Oxborrow, 
P. C. Oxborrow, Ltd., Southampton; R. G. 
Newton, Rubber Research Institute of 
Malaya and BRPRA; S. J. Skinner, 
Barnes; W. E. Stafford, Rubber Regene- 
rating Co., Ltd.. Manchester; H. J. 
consultant, London; and R. G. Veldeman, 
Monsanto Chemicals. 

The delegation from Holland was made 
up of R. Houwink, B. B. S. T. Boonstra. 
and H. C. J. DeDecker, Rubber Founda- 
tion, Delft; and A. Van Rossem, Govern- 
ment Rubber Institute, Delft. 

J. Le Bras, Institut Francais du 
chouc, Paris, France, and S. Oberto, I 


Koch, and R. S. 


Stern. 


( aout- 


Ne at 
irel- 








li, Ltd., Milan, Italy, were 
those two countries 

Bo Sarno, Liljeholmens Kabelfabrik 
Stockholm, Sweden, and R. Herzog, Dat 
wyler, Ltd., Altdorf-Uri, Switzerland, wer 
representative s of their respective countries 
G. J. Van Der Bie, Indonesian Rubbe: 
Research Institute, Djawa, Indonesia, was 
lat country 
had planned to be present 
federal restric 
change in their plans. 
delegation, except 
illan, Shell Development 
Figure 5 


present 


the representative from tl 
\ delegation 
from West Germany, but 
tions caused a 
\ West 
F. M. McM 


is shown in 


Coast 


The Technical Sessions 

The technical sessions, whicl eu 
Wednesday morning, October 11, at 10:00 
a.m., and continued through Friday after 


noon, October 13, with two sessions 
ning simultaneously on the afternoor 


October 12 and the morning of October 13 
were featured by large audiences and co! 
siderable discussion of many of the pape 
presented 

Dr. Stavely in his introductory 


m the morning of October 11 exp 














appreciation for the large attendar 
meeting and said the majority of the paper 
would be published 1 i r the Janu 
or February, 1951, 
Engineering Chemistry by s 
cial effort of W. J. Murphy, editor 
Society publication and his staff a 
authors and the reviewers of the papers 
\ttention was called he desire 











In ituti ae + + I 


Fig. 1. Overseas and Other Guests at Suppliers’ Cocktail Party (Left to Right, Standing): Jan O. A. Willums, Phillips Chemical Co.. 

Denmark; C. M. Blow: C. J. Fitzgerald, Polymer Corp., Canada; T. L. Garner: H. J. Stern; J. H. Carrington: J. R. Scott: M. Gordon: S. 

Oberto; C. E. Kendall: B. B. S. T. Boonstra; unidentified: George Martin; E. A. Murphy: H. C. J. DeDecker: E. F. Powell: Mr. Buckley. Poly- 

mer Corp.; H. P. Koch: D. H. Cooper; R. C. W. Moakes; R. G. Newton; S. Mottram; C. B. Copeman; Glen Gay, Deiense Research Board. 

Canada. (Left to Right, Seated or Kneeling): G. Gee, P. C. Oxborrow, S. J. Skinner, M. M. Heywood. W. J. S. Naunton, J. Dick, G. L. 
Hammond, J. M. Buist, G. J. Van Der Bie, J. Le Bras, C. E, T. Mann 
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: Fig. 2. At the Suppliers’ Cocktail Party (Left to Right): R. Houwink and A. Van Rossem 
Fig. 3. C. C. Davis, 1950 Goodyear Medalist, Delivering His Address at the October 12 Morning Session in the Ballroom 
Fig. 4. F, W. Stavely, Chairman of the Division, Presiding at the Technical Sessions in the Ballroom 
Fig. 5. West Coast Delegation (Left to Right, Back Row): C. M. Churchill, Kirkhill Rubber Co.; A. H. Federico, C. P. Hall Co. of Califor- 
nia: Ray Morath, Naugatuck Chemical; Phil Drew, Goodyear; D. C. Maddy, Harwick Standard Chemical Co.; Vic Vodra, Wyandotte 
Chemical Co. (Left to Right, Second Row): G, R. Steinbach, Merit Western Co.; T. B. Keenan, Plastic & Rubber Products Co.: W. J. 
Haney, Kirkhill; H. Snyder, Mare Island Naval Laboratory; A. F. Reznicek, W. J. Voit Rubber Co. (Front Row, Left to Right): R. E. 
Hutchinson, Firestone; F. S. Rostler, Golden Bear Oil Co. 
Fig. 6. R. P. Dinsmore Extending Greetings to Overseas Guests at Division Banquet 
Fig. 7. W. J. S. Naunton, ICI, Replying for Overseas Guests at Banquet 
Fig. 8. J. H. Fielding, 1951 Chairman, Who Presided at the Technical Sessions in the Red Room 
Fig. 9. J. C. Walton Speaking on the “Activities of the Medalist” 


Fig. 10. W. J. Murphy Greeting the Overseas Guests and the Rubber Divi 
Figs. 11-13, At the 25-Year Club Luncheon, Fig. 12. (Left to Right): 


sion in Behalf of the Officers of the Society and Himself 
W. O. Hamister, Naugatuck Chemical; H. A. Winkelmann; H, F, 


Wakefield, Bakelite Corp.; N. Shepard, American Cyanamid; H. F. Palmer; R. E. Casey, Naugatuck Chemical; R. Cowen and Jean Nes- 
bit, U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co.; E. B. Babcock; and R. P. Dinsmore 


States, and a pamphlet describing aims and 
activities ot the Institution was available 
t the meeting. 

\bstracts of the papers given at the sev- 
eral sessions were printed in the September, 
1950, issue of India RuBBerR Wor p, page 
677, and no attempt will be made to review 
the papers as presented. Paper number 25, 
“Evaluation of Diene-Type Elastomers for 
Oil and Solvent Resistance and Low- 
Temperature Flexibility,” by R. W. Laun- 
drie, M. Feldon, Government Laboratories, 
University of Akron, and A. L. Rodde, 
Office ot Rubber Reserve, was not given. 

Needless to say, much interest was 
evinced in the papers presented by the over- 
seas particularly those concerning 
grading and testing crude natural rubber 
and latex. In turn, much interest was shown 
by the overseas guests in American papers 
dealing with elastomer structure and prop- 
erties, with special reference to the com- 
parative merits of natural and synthetic 
rubbers 

J. F. Fielding, vice chairman of the Divi- 
sion, presided at the technical sessions held 
in the Red Room on the afternoon of Octo- 
ber 12 and the morning of October 13. 


a 


ect 
guests, 


The Goodyear Medal Address 

The Goodyear Medal Address was given 
by C. C. Davis, Boston Woven Hose & Rub- 
ber Co., 1950 Medalist, at the technical 
session on the morning of October 12 to 
an audience that filled the ballroom of the 
Hotel Cleveland to the limit of its capacity. 

In his address, “Some Real Pioneers of 
the Rubber Industry,’ Mr. Davis first 
stated that it might be in order to spend 
a little time on what to many of us are 
the outstanding contributions to the rubber 
industry since the time of Goodyear, and 
m some of the almost forgotten pioneers 
responsible for these achievements. 

The list of contributions considered by 
the speaker to have had the greatest in- 
fluence on the growth and standing of the 
rubber industry and on the quality and 
price of rubber goods today consisted of 
vulcanization, plantation rubber, accelera- 
tion, reinforcement, reclaimed rubber, de- 
pendable aging, synthetic elastomers, and 
cooperation among rival chemists and com- 
panies. 

The Medalist devoted a 
time to the discussion of Charles 
year's discovery of vulcanization. 

“After all, the Goodyear Lectures are in 
honor of Goodyear himself, and I felt that 
it was time that one of us devoted a few 
moments to the man,” Mr. Davis said. 

It was suggested that the house in Wo- 
burn. Mass.. in which Goodyear did his 
historic work and which is still standing, 
might be acquired by the Rubber Division 
and bequeathed to the Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiquities. 
Goodyear’s own neighbors in Woburn, in 
recording early history of the town, were 
not sufficiently impressed by his work since 


considerable 
Good- 


November, 1950. 


the record states for 1840 that the “art of 
vulcanizing rubber by Goodyear was dis- 
covered at Montvale at about this time,” 
Mr. Davis remarked. 

“Our first great event, the very founda- 
tion of the rubber industry, was, then, the 
work of an untiring obscure worker, paid 
by no one, encouraged by no one,” it was 
pointed out. “Even today the public is so 
little interested in Goodyear that we have 
our Hall of Fame of baseball heroes, but 
no Goodyear in our Hall of Fame of 
American heroes.” 

The speaker paid tribute to the natural 
rubber plantation industry for making the 
progress that it has in improving the qual- 
ity of its product and then quoted from a 
statement obtained comparatively recently 
from the State Department of Industry & 
Commerce of Brazil to prove that that 
country at this time does not consider that 
there was anything actually illegal about 
the action of Henry Wickham when he 
shipped rubber seeds irom Brazil to Eng- 
land in 1875. 

Mr. Davis asked that we therefore stop 
sniping at Wickham and take a fairer atti- 
tude and a broader view of him and of the 
India Office and the Royal Botanical Gar- 
dens which sent him on his mission and 
let them take their rightful place among 
the greatest contributors to our modern 
rubber industry. 

Reference was made to the 1881 patent 
of Thomas Rowley, of Manchester, Eng- 
land, for the vulcanization of rubber in 
the presence of ammonia, by which means 
Rowley was able to reduce his sulfur to 
only 2% on the rubber and to improve the 
aging of his vulcanizate by this reduction 
ot sulfur. This achievement is indeed a 
highlight in technical progress and deserves 
much greater renown than has been ac- 
corded it, Mr. Davis averred. 

The 1913 patent of Hoffman and Gottlob 
and the 1914 patent of Boggs were also 
referred to as the first patents on organic 
accelerators, and the point was also made 
that the amines patented by Boggs were 
the predecessors of our modern antioxi- 
dants. Tetramethyl thiuram disulfide syn- 
thesized in 1917 by Stuart B. Molony in 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., was given credit 
for laying the foundations of modern high- 
speed, curing, self-curing, and low sulfur 
compounds. 

S. C. Mote and his coworkers at the 
India Rubber Gutta Percha & Telegraph 
Works at Silvertown, near London, as 
early as 1904 tested a rubber compound 
containing 30 parts of carbon black, and 
these stocks were tested for tensile 
strength, recovery, compression, hardness, 
natural and oven aging, electrical proper- 
ties, and oil resistance, and the results 
recorded on graphs, much the same as we 
do today. From 1910 on this company not 
only marketed automobile tires containing 
carbon black, but developed the first suc- 
cessful cord-fabric construction to lengthen 


the life of automobile tires still further, 
Mr. Davis pointed out. 

Another important milestone in the tech- 
nological progress of the rubber industry 
was credited to Marks and Price, who de- 
veloped the first economical and plasti 
reclaimed rubber at Boston Woven Hose 
in 1890. 


The Business Meeting 


The first matter brought up by Dr. 
Stavely at the business meeting on the 
morning of October 12 was the mention ot 
the approval and establishment of the new 
by-laws of the Division. 

The request of the Society for a history 
of the Rubber Division for use at the 1951 
fall meeting was next mentioned, and it 
was said that this history was being pre- 
pared. 

It was reported that C. P. Hall, chair- 
man of the committee in charge of raising 
funds for the aid and entertainment of the 
overseas guests, had been quite successful 
in this effort, and there still remained a 
small surplus which would be turned over 
to the treasurer of the Division. 

Membership dues do not appear to be 
adequate for the needs of the Division at 
the present time and a committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate this matter and make 
a recommendation for action. Membership 
cards will be provided for members of the 
Division for the first time in 1951. _ 

Members were asked to stand for a 
moment in tribute to two members of the 
Division, J. J. Doyle and J. D. Wittenberg, 
whose deaths occurred during the past year. 

L. V. Cooper, Firestone, chairman ot 
the membership committee. reported that 
the present membership of the Division 
was 2,725, of which 343 were associate 


members. This figure represents consider- 





from the 2,100 members re- 
last meeting, and Mr. Cooper 
yr. Stavely for the 
the 1950 member- 


able increase 
ported at the 
was complimented by I 

= 


> 


excellent work dor 

ship committee. 
Mr. Cooper suggested 

ship committee should not be 


fs 


he membe 
complete 
reorganized each year with new personne 
but that some 
serve for more than one year. : 
E. H. Krismann, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
1 





members, at least, 












mours & Co., Inc., chairman of the audit- 
ing committee, reported that tn OKS OF 
the Division had been audited and found 


to be in order. 
A. R. Davis, American 
eller’s committee, reported the 
} + 


t 
nd directors 


Cyanamid Co., 


results of 


yvalloting for ofhcers 





g year. The re- 
follows: chairman, J. H. 
Rubber 0.5 Vice 


Gor xdric 1 





e Division for the com 
Its were as 

Armstrong 
chairman, Waldo Semon, B. F. 
Co.: secretary, C. R. Haynes, Binney & 
Smith Co.; treasurer, C. W. 
Monsanto Chemical Co 
Directors from the 





Christensen, 


areas of the spon- 
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St red 
Palmer, 


rubber groups are: .dkron, H. F 
Kentucky Synthetic Corp.; Bos- 
a alton, Boston Woven Hose; 
Cc erson, Buffalo Weaving 
; Chicago, Francis S. Frost. 
“tte Rubber Works; Los Angeles, 
Bitter, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co.; 
York, M. R. Buffington, Lea Fabrics, 
Connecticut, W. J. O’Brien, Seam- 
less Rubber Co.; Detroit, G. P. Hollings- 
Minnesota — & Mfg. Co.; 
Vorthern California, G. R. Ramsey, Grovs 
Regulator Co.; P hiladelphia, Russell 
Kurtz, du Pont; Rhode Island, E. L 
Hanna, Davol Rubber Co.; Southern Ohio 
R. A. Clark, Battelle Memorial ype eal: 
Washington, D. C., N. Bekkedahl, National 
Bureau of Standards. 
According to the new by-laws, the di- 
ectors from the first 


worth, 


six and oldest rubber 
groups above will hold their office for two 
years; while the directors for the remain- 
ing groups will hold office for only one 
year. This procedure will apply only for 
the directors elected in 1950. In 1951, di- 
rectors will be elected for q 
six younger groups. 
Directors at large 
ing chairman, Dr 
cessful candidate for vice chairman, 
Sparks, Stan lar rd Oil Development Co, 
The new chairman, Mr. Fielding, re 
ported on the meetings of the Division for 
1951, the first of which will be held sepa- 
rate fr 2m those > Society in Washing- 
D. C., beginni *ebruary 28. Because 
Of the late date of 1950 fall meeting 
and the early date of the first 1951 meet- 
ing, an appeal was made for titles and ab- 
stracts of papers for the Washington meet- 
ing by January 
The fall meeting will be 
tember 3, 1 sir nce 
versary 
ber Division hi 


will also be 
Stavely , and the 


Gis is 
of the Societ 7, 

been asked to pre- 
Ss program in the form of symposia 

various subjects interest 

€ symposia 

synti etic 


the members. Chairme 
and their j were 
rubber, W ] ~hemical 
Co. and J. 1 Tire & 
Rubber Co.; le tex, L ‘ohler, Fire- 
stone; dynamic properti it rubber, J. W. 
Liska, Firestone; yunding, A. E 

aging and flex 


Juve, 
Cuthbertson, 


subject 


xo0odric 


hemistry, 
he week beginning September 10. 
local committee 


meeting 


arrangement 
Division in Wash 
hore} har n Hi = 
is headed by Dr. Bekke- 
bbleb ine, Office of 
» Quartermaster General, Dentin 

Army, as adviser. Other members 
he local committee and their 
responsibilities < T. A. Werkenthin, 
Bureau of Ships, Department of the Navy, 
registration; Richard E. Harmon, Cor 
necticut Hard Rubber Co., finance; Joh: 
T. Cox, Jr., consulti *hemical engineer, 
Harry L. Fisher, Matennt Re- 
search Council, 25-Year Club; T. R. Scan- 
lan, Gates Rubber Co., publicity and print- 
R. D. Stiehler, NBS. hotel arrange- 
ments; and Miss Ethel Levene, Bureau of 

Ships, ladies program. 


February 


respective 


Danquet: 


25-Year Club Luncheon 

About 165 members and guests were 
present at the luncheon meeting of the 25- 
Year Club in the Empire Room of the 
Hotel Cleveland on October 11. Dr. Dins- 
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more, chairman for the Cleveland 25-Year 
Club meeting, acknowledged the very con- 
siderable number of the overseas and other 
visitors in attendance and asked their va- 
rious hosts to introduce them to the mem- 
bers of the Club. As these introductions 
proceeded, the following were found as 
guests at the luncheon: E. A. Murphy, 
E. F. Powell, G. Gee, R. G. Newton, R. 5S 
Rivlin, H. J. Stern, Fordyce Jones, George 
Martin, J. R. Scott, J. M. Buist, J. Dick, 
J. H. Carrington, J. Le Bras, R. Houwink, 
W. E. Stafford, C. B. Copeman, S. Oberto, 
R. Herzog, and Glen Gay. 

Dr. Dinsmore explained that intormality 
was stressed at the 25-Year Club meetings, 
but added that consideration was now being 
given to the possibilities. of extending the 
scope of the activities of the Club beyond 
the two luncheon meetings each year. He 
appointed a committee consisting of E. 
Babcock, Firestone, H. Winkelman, Dry- 
den Division, Sheller Mig. Co., and Bruce 
Silver, New Jersey Zinc Co., to investigate 
and report on this possibility. 


Fig. 14. Waldo Semon Elected Vice Chair- 
man for 1951 at the Cleveland Meeting 


was also decided to ap point a perma- 
secretary for the 25-Year Club in 
O Insure the permanency and accessi- 
its records, and E. Busenberg, 
1 . was selected for that position. 
Members and guests with increasing 
vears of service in the rubber industry were 
asked to rise, and three men present were 
able to remain standing when the figure of 
50 or more years was reached. These men 
were Fordyce Jones, W. E. Kavenagh, 
Goodyear, and George Onenslager, who 
retired a few years ago from the Goodrich 
company. 


The Division Banquet 


Division, held 
Hotel Carter 


The banquet of the Rubber 
in the Rainbow Room of the 
on Thursday evening, October 12, was at- 
tended by more than 1,000 members and 
guests and was a most successful affair, 

eatured by the presentation of the seventh 
impression of the Goodyear Medal to C. C. 
Davis and some very fine entertainment. 

The cocktail party arranged by the sup- 
pliers to the industry by Allyn I. Brandt, 
3}. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., local chair- 
man in charge of this event, was held in 
the ballroom of the Carter immediately 
preceding the Division banquet, and the 
desires of 1,000 or more guests were pleas- 
antly and efficiently catered to. Most of 
the visitors from abroad and from Canada 


were induced to pose for an India Rust 
Wortp photograph during the cocktail 
party. A separate photograph of A. V 
Rossem and R. Houwink was snappeil, 
since these two visitors were not available 
when the larger group picture was tak 

Dr. Stavely presided at the banquet a 
first commented on the record attenda 
at the international meeting which total: 
1,lo8. He then, as usual, introduced the 
large group seated at the speaker’s table 
which comprised: C. A. Hemingway, Witco 
Chemical Co., —— committee in charge 
of toreign liaison; C. A. Smith, N. J. Zine, 
vice chairman, loc al committee : Bo Sarno; 
E. H. Krismann, local committee, registra- 
tion; R. Herzog; H. F. Palmer ; Waldo 
Semon; W. Von Fisher, Case Institute of 
Technology, local committee, program; S. 
Oberto; S. M. Cadwell, U. S. Rubber, a 
past chairman of the Division ; G. Gee; 
J. Street, oe a past chairman of the 
Division ; C. Walton, who spoke of the 
activities a the Medalist; J. F. Fielding; 
C. <. Davis; Ht. 1. Cramer, Sharples 
Chemicals, Inc., chairman, Goodyear Medal 
Award committee; W. J. S. Naunton, ICI, 
also representing the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry; A. Van Rossem; W. J. 
Murphy, representing the officers of the 
\.C.$8.;G. &. Hammond; R. P. Dinsmore, 
who made the official greeting to the over- 
seas guests at the banquet; J. Le Bras; 
Ira Williams, J. M. Huber Corp., 1940 
Goodyear Medalist; R. Houwink; A. Oak- 
leat, chairman, local committee; E. A. 
Murphy; C. W. C — ‘nsen, Monsanto 
Chcoical Co:; G. J. Van Der Bie; C. BR: 
Haynes; J. R. Scott; R. W. Wolf, Colum- 
bia Chemicals Division, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., local committee, publicity; 
C. E. T. Mann; A. I. Brandt, Goodrich 
Chemical, local committee, suppliers cock- 
tail party; and F. A. Bonstedt, Sid Rich- 
ardson Carbon Co., local committee, ban- 
quet. 

Dr. Dinsmore, in his 
overseas guests, said that it always gave 
him a feeling of warmth and gratification 
to participate in an international assembl 
of rubber technologists. He mentioned the 
fine and unusually comprehensive series ot 
papers on the technical program and added 
that this was in no small part due to the 
prolific contributions of the visitors, who 
had provided more than half of the papers. 

He referred to the large attendance at 
the meeting as convincing testimony to the 
widespread activity in rubber technologs 
in this country and the magnitude of our 
rubber industry. Thirty-five or 40 years 
ago practically all of our rubber literature 
criginated from overseas, but as the years 
have passed, American technologists have 
added significantly to our store of knowl- 
edge, although many important contribu 
tions are still obtained from abroad, par- 
ticularly those of a broad and fundamental 
nature. 

Dr. Dinsmore pointed out that in the 
past 35 or more years the rubber industry, 
as measured by its consumption of rubber, 
had grown more rapidly than our rubber 
science and technology, until recently. This 
international meeting symbolizes a kind 
progress which has been growing at an 
accelerated rate in the past two decades, 
that is, the frequency and facility with 
which we exchange information, it was 
said. No force is so potent in the advance- 
ment of knowledge as the ready exchange 
of ideas, not only through the valuable 
medium of technical literature, but by per- 
sonal discussions. It is not only the pres- 
ence of our distinguished visitors trom 
overseas that highlights this proposition, 
but also the number and quality of their 
own contributions demonstrates their ap 
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3-Way Program 


Our three-pronged research 

program suggests further im- 

provement in tire performance. 

Continuing investigations look 

toward: 

1. Improvement in the chemical 
and physical properties of 
rubber carbons. 


2. Improvement in the formula- 
tion of tire compounds. 


3. Improvement in processing 
techniques. 


Beyond these specific projects 
our technical staff is always 
available for consultation and 
for cooperative investigation in 
any project involving the use of 
carbon blacks in rubber. 
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preciation of the value of such an exchange, 
Dr. Dinsmore added. He then paid tribute 
to the work of the overseas guests which 
had been carried out under great difficul- 
ties because of the war and its aftermath 
and expressed his admiration and appre- 
ciation of their adherence to the task of 
advancing our knowledge of rubber, often 
in the face of almost incredible obstacles. 

Dr. Dinsmore said that it was his belief, 
shared by many others, that the common 
association of men of many nationalities 
in the effort to learn how to build an in- 
dustry with greater potentialities for peace- 
fui service is one of the strongest influences 
for international harmony that exists today. 

“I believe that the patient persistency of 
such men as | see betore me this evening, 
with a constant willingness to share and 
appreciate each others viewpoints, is cer- 
tain to result finally in swinging the bal- 
ance away from fear and_ frustration 
towards universal peace and understand- 
ing,” he added. 

“It is difficult to keep the faith in view 
of present-day disturb.ng conditions, but 
the time will surely come, and God grant 
that it be soon, when the fellowship and 
understandng of people like yourselves will 
alter the course of international affairs and 
give us a new and better era,” Dr. Dins- 
more said in conclusion, and he asked the 
audience to rise and drink a toast to the 
overseas guests. 

V. J. S. Naunton, replying for the over- 
seas guests, thanked the Rubber Division 
for the wonderful time they were having 
at the international meeting and mentioned 
that last occasion for such a visit was at 
a meeting in Philadelphia in 1926. He said 
all the guests were most appreciative of the 
opportunities to visit the American fac- 
tories and laboratories. 

Dr. Naunton said he was present in a 
dual capacity both as a spokesman for the 
overseas guests and as a spokesman for 
the IRI of the United Kingdom. In the 
latter capacity he presented to Dr. Stavely 
from the IRI a silver inkstand as a token 
of that organization’s appreciation. Dr. 
Naunton recounted how the U. S. Customs 
Service had required that he pay duty on 
the inkstand, since the only way exemption 
could have been claimed was if he had been 
able to certify that the Division of Rubber 
Chemistry, A. C. S., was a “religious or- 
ganization.” He said he did not feel that 
he could honestly make such a claim and 
therefore paid the duty. 

Dr. Stavely, turning next to the matte 
of the presentation of the Goodyear Medal 
to Mr. Davis, reviewed the establishment 
of the Goodyear Lectureship, which was 
subsequently changed to the Goodyear 
Medal Award. He mentioned the previous 
recipients of the Goodyear Medal, that is, 
David Spence in 1941, L. B. Sebrell in 
1943, Waldo Semon in 1946, Ira Williams 
also in 1946, George Onenslager in 1948, 
Harry L. Fisher in 1949, and now C. C. 
Davis in 1950. He then introduced J. C. 
Walton, who spoke on the “Activities of 

Medakist.” 

Mr. Walton described Mr. Davis as 
quiet, modest, unobtrusive to an extreme, 
ever pleasant and genial, and one who 
through the years always has been ready 
to do a good turn for everyone. Perhaps 
his greatest fault, Mr. Walton said, is that 
he will never refuse to help one out. 

“Through the years he has been a 
trainer of young men. All the new men ot 
our technical department receive their first 
instruction in compounding and fundamen- 
tal rubber technology from the Medalist. 
I well remember my early training in com- 
pounding under his tutelage, and like to 
look back on a project we worked on in 
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the early Thirties, the development of a 
steam hose tube compound that remained 
flexible for thousands of hours under 130 
psi. steam service. Many of you through 
the vears have backed us into a corner and 
asked, ‘What did you put in that compound 
to make it last so long?’” 

A graduate of Wartmouth College in 
1911 in chemistry, Mr. Davis received his 
degree in chemical engineering trom Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology in 1914 
and while in college found time to study 
many subjects far afield trom chemistry. 

For hobbies, the Medalist likes hiking 
and mountain climbing and has traveled 
furope trom north to south and from east 
to west. He knows the Continent intimately 
and can tell you where to get the best 
views as you go through the Brenner Pass 
trom Switzerland to Ltaly or what paint- 
ings are most worth while in the Louvre, 
Mr. Walton added. Along with a broad 
knowledge of art in general he is an expert 
on architecture and stained glass windows. 

Mr. Davis's many contributions - the 
rubber literature were mentioned, and spe- 
cial reference was made to the development 
with John M. Bierer of the Bierer-Davis 
oxygen bomb for aging rubber. 

“If for no other work than this, the 
Medalist will be long known for his part 
in the development of the now widely — 
and indispensable tool of rubber researc 
and quality control,” said Mr. Walton. 

“Truly he has lived his life in a dual 
capacity, for his fame is even greater 
through his endeavors in the field of rub 
ber bibliography, this work being done by 
the Medalist in what you and I would cail 
our spare time. His linguistic achievements 
cover his speaking knowledge of three for- 
eign languages and his ability to read six 
This ability was translated in 1920 into 
his abstracting the — rubber litera- 
ture for Chemical . lbstracts, and his sub- 
sequent appointment in 1925 as editor-in- 
charge of the Rubber and Allied Sub 
stances section, which later became the 
section on Rubber and Other Elastomers, 
this postion which Mr. Davis still holds 
today. 

“In 1928 he was appointed Editor of 
Rubber Chemistry and Technology and 
charged with the responsibility of publish- 
ing all papers of permanent value on rub- 
ber. I well remember the birth pains of the 
magazine in those days, and we all look 
with pride on his accomplishments H 
Rubber Chenustry and Technology down 
through the years to the present. 

“In between times he has been senior 
editor of the first A. C. S. monograph on 
rubber, ‘The Chemistry and Technology of 
Rubber,’ author of the chapter on rubber 
in the new edition of Marks’ ‘Mechanical 
Engineers Handbook,’ and associate editor 
ot the forthcoming book, sponsored by the 
Rubber Division, “The Chemistry and 
Technology of Synthetic Rubbers.’ 

“His service to the rubber technologists 
of the English- speaking world, their com- 
panies, and the Division of Rubber Chemis- 
try, A. C. S., has been long, unselfish, and 
devoted. I hope the tribute we pay him 
here tonight will in a small way reward 
him for his efforts in our behalf. 

“T know that you join with me in con- 
gratulating the Medalist on his past accom- 
plishments and look forward to his cheer- 
ful presence in the Division and his en- 
deavors in our behalf for many years to 
‘ome,” Mr. Walton concluded. 

Dr. Cramer next presented Mr. Davis 
to Dr. Stavely, who made the medal award 

“No one has given as much of his time 
to the Rubber Division as Mr. Davis,” 
said Dr. Stavely, “and the position of the 
Division at the present dee is due to a 


great extent to the Medalist’s efforts.’ 

In accepting the Goodyear Medal, Mr 
Davis, who had presented his Goodyea: 
Lecture before the Division on the morn- 
ing of October 12, gave some figures t 
show that the number of technical paper: 
on rubber in the United States at the pres- 
ent time was far below that of other coun 
tries, such as Holland and England. 
the per capita basis. 

Dr. Murphy spoke briefly in apprecis- 
tion of the contributions of the Rubber 
Division to the Society for the chairman 
John Thomas; the president, Ernest H 
Volwiler; the secretary, Alden Emery: 
and himself. He also expressed the regrets 
of the Society officers that they could not 
attend the Rubber Division banquet. 

He paid tribute to the Rubber Divisio: 
and its members who had been so much 
part of the development of the America: 
synthetic rubber industry during the late 

and said that with the present situa 
tion developing toward the conditions 
the early 1940's he knew that the member: 
of the Rubber Division could be depended 
upon to meet the new problems in rubber 
production and use that might develop 

The banquet was concluded with m8 
presentation of several excellent variet 


acts arranged for by Mr. Bonstedt, of the 
local committee. The banquet, like the et 
tire meeting, was one of the most succes-- 
ful ever held by the Rubber Division 


Akron Group Hears Newton 


REALISTIC glimpse of the hazard- 

ot pre sent-day life on the Far Easter: 
rubber plantations was given by R. G 
Newton, British Rubber Producers’ Re- 
search Association, to 325 members and 
guests of the Akron Rubber Group wi 
attended a dinner-meeting on October 
at the Mayflower Hotel, Akron, O 
Newton is enroute to London, Engl. 
after a long stay at the Association's 
laboratories in Kuala Lumpur, Malaya 

Using motion pictures to illustrate his 

talk, Dr Newt described the techniques 
for budgrafting and tapping rubber trees 
gathering latex, and preparing dry rubl 
on the plantations. The speaker also sh 
films taken during a  3,000-mile 
through Malaya and Indo-China early 
{ summer. Because of i t 
he road from Saigon 
tions in the interior is open ; 
each week when it can be heavily patr 
Despite guard towers at short intervals at 
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frequent patr ne along the road, Dr. 
stated that t unsafe tor a 
anywhere between villages. 

he Group at the meetin; 


the foreign . delegates to the recent Int 
national Standards Organization meeting 
in Akron, who were individually introduce 
llowing the dinner. W. L. Semon, 
Goodrich Co. and new vice chairm: 
the Division of Rubber Chemistry, 
was also introduced and made 
an intensified membership drive 
‘hairman E. L. Stangor, E. L. 
Nemours & Co., Inc., appoints 
nominating committee for new officers and 
directors, as follows: C. d 


d 
Ritchie, Good 
rich; H. F. Palmer, general manager, Ken- 
tucky Synthetic Rubber Corp.; and J. R 
Moore, Harwick Standard Chemical Co 
Door prizes at the meeting were won by 
C. N. Lehto, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; 
\. W. Warren and D. A. Clendene, bot! 
of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; John 
Mann, Karman Rubber Co.; and Robert 
Baird, Baird Rubber Co 
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as, Institut Francais du Caout- 

France, said that the natural 
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land, October 13. 
Bie, Indonesian Rubber 

Djawa, Indonesia, 
that area 70% of the rub- 
were smallholders, and his 
Was in learning as soon 
plans of the ASTM for 


natural rubber. He out- 


lined various probable ranges of rubbers 
based on modulus and plasticity values and 
suggested a the specifications should 
permit the blending of grades at one end 
of the scale with those of the opposite end 
to rienge the preparation of rubber of 
average rties. Dr. Van Der Bie does 
not that all consumers will want 
bee with average specifications, and he 
is therefore trying to find means of proper 

ing for below and above average 
ubbers. He emphasized that the specifica- 
tions for the various grades should be set 
by the consuming industry. 

C. M. Blow, of the BRPRA, said that 
his work was concerned with variability 
that did not come from the rubber itself, 
i.e., the testing error. He referred to the 
previously reported work of Dr. Fletcher 
of his organization and others including 
ie which had been presented before 
the Rubber Division in 1949 and 1950. 

George Martin, London Advisory Com- 
mittee for Rubber Research (Ceylon and 
Malaya), Imperial Institute, London, Eng- 
land, first explained that his organization 
represented the Rubber Research Institutes 
of Ceylon and Malaya. For Ceylon, he 
stated, he wishéd to report that area as 
short of staff, but planning to increase 
facilities as soon as possible in order to 
make the necessary investigations into rub- 
ber variability to provide more uniform 
and better quality rubber. 








J. R. Scott, Research Association of 
British Rubber Manufacturers, Croydon, 
Surrey, England, pointed out that he was 


a representative of consumer interests in 
England. His organization agrees to the 
need of technical specifications for crude 
natural rubber, is of the belief that the 
French system “would be satisf factory as a 
ones _and favors the Mooney method 
plasticity determination; he also said that 
ag tor a single cure were considered 
adequate. 

W. J. S. Naunton and J. M. Buist, Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd., did not 


comment on crude natural rubber speci- 
fications, but Dr. Naunton took the occasion 
to urge attendance at the ISO Technical 


Committee 45—Rubber, held in Akron, 
October 16 through 20, of which he is 
chairman. 

R. Houwink, The Rubber Foundation, 
Delit, Holland, explained that the Rubber 
Foundation was part of the natural rubber 
producers’ research scheme, and that al- 
th ugh his organization had not been too 
active in the investigation of the variability 
of natural rubber in the immediate past, 
much work was now being planned. 

H. C. J. DeDecker, also of the Rubber 
Foundation, brought up the question as to 
how the necessary contacts with the con- 
suming indt istry were to be made so that 


test runs in the rubber goods factories 
could be aed and data collected. 


T. Boonstra, of the Rubber 
said that he had nothing to 
dd at the moment to the remarks of Drs. 
Houwink and DeDecker. 

A. Van Rossem, si gg nae Rubber 
Institute, Delft, said that he, like Dr. Scott. 
represented the consuming industry in |! 
country. Dr. Van Rossem agreed with 
Dr. Scott with regard to the desired 
specifications for crude natural rubber. 








Dirt in Natural Rubber 


C. B. McKeown, The B. F. 
Co., chairman of the section on dirt in 
natural rubber, reported that a meeting of 
his section was held September 1, and that 
work on the development of a test method 
had been started with the circulation of 


Goodrich 


samples of two grades of rubber, No. 1 
RSS and No. 4+ Blankets. No results or 
this work will be available for another: 
month or so. He said that the development 
of the test method was a problem that 
might be solved in a reasonable length ¢ 
time, but then further progress would de 
pend on the development of a_ prope: 
sampling method for dirt in natural rub 
ber. 

Dr. Van Der Bie demonstrated the meth 
od in use for sampling bales of rubber for 
dirt and other properties which was to take 
a section from top to bottom from. the 
corner of the bale so as to obtain a portion 
of all of the sheets in the bale. In connec- 
tion with the constituents included in the 
dirt in rubber he mentioned tree bark, 
which is removed or pulverized by milling. 
and sand, the most dangerous constituent. 
Dr. Van Der Bie raised the question of 
the need of determining the size of sand 
particles most dangerous in subsequent 
processing, i.e., were those retained on 100, 
200, or smaller mesh all dangerous, or 
would the material retained on say a 200- 
mesh sieve be considered all right if not 
present in too high percentage? A solution 
method for the determination of dirt in 
which a five-gram sample of plasticized 
rubber was dissolved and centrifuged was 
described. 

Dr. G. Whitby, of the University of 
Akron, suggested the use of stannic chlo- 
ride to reduce the viscosity of the rubber 
solution used. 

Dr. Martin described some of the work 
done during the late war in examining 
wild rubbers in England, in which polar- 
ized light was employed as the means of 
detecting otherwise invisible sand in the 
rubber. The samples were milled and ex- 
truded through 80-mesh wire, and in addi- 
tion to the examination of the residue on 
the wire the extruded rubber was analyzed 
for dirt by the solution method. These 
procedures were not considered applicable 
to plantation rubbers. Dr. Martin also 
emphasized that the problem of sampling 
was the most important one. 

Mr. Newton stated that in his recent 
work on the variability of rubber in Ma- 
lava he had not devoted much time to 
sampling procedures since he was con- 
cerned mostly with technical variability. 
He pointed out that the sampling method 
presented by Dr. Van Der Bie did not in- 
clude rubber from corners of the sheet. 

Mr. Mann inquired of the extent of use 
of #1 RSS for special rubber products. 

Ralph La Porte, Seiberling Rubber Co.. 
replied that general practice was to use 
grades lower than #1 RSS and clean the 
rubber in the consuming plant gl than 
pay the higher price for #1 RS 

Dr. Van Der Bie asked if #3 RSS with 
a controlled dirt content might be accepta- 
ble instead of #1 RSS, if the former was 
available at a lower price. 

Mr. Mann Se rie that when trees 
were tapped “high,” i.e., 40 inches from the 
ground, the sand content of the rubber 
was practically nil, while tapping at lower 
levels might or might not introduce sand 

Dr. Boonstra concurred on the very 
great importance of the proper sampling 
procedure, but mentioned the possible 1 use 
of X-rays or ultrasonic waves for the de- 
termination of foreign material in rubber 
without destruction of the rubber and more 
particularly, the examination of the whole 
bale. 

Dr. Houwink suggested that a large test- 
ing program of the grades of natural rub- 
ber at present on the market was needed 
before too much time was spent on a sur- 
vey of variability. 
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Dr. Van Der Bie mentioned than an 
analysis of 1,000 samples was in progress 
in Indonesia, and the results should be 
available in two or three months. 

Mr. McKeown stressed the necessity of 
the development of a method for the de- 
termination of dirt in rubber that would 
give reproducible results. 


Plasticity 
John MeGavack, United States Rubber 
Co., stated that a number of samples of 


-ubber from the Far East with an original 
Mooney viscosity of 65 had been found to 
have a value of 96 after 4'2 months. The 
samples were measured after three passes 
=i igh a mill with a rather wide opening 

tween the rolls. He suggested that in any 
analysis of the increase of the Mooney vis- 
cosity of natural rubber on storage the 
date of the determination on the plantation 
was important and should be provided. 
Factors affecting viscosity or plasticity 
changes which should also be taken into 
account were the total solids content of the 
latex from which the rubber was made and 
whether ammonia was present in the latex 
cup when the tree was tapped. 

Glenn Meyer, Latex & Rubber, Inc., in a 
letter to the subcommittee stated that 
Soefin, Ltd.. whose rubbers and latices his 
company handled in the United States, had 
asked that consumers of French specifica- 
tion rubbers provide data on these rubbers 
as received for comparison with the values 
as shipy ped. 

I.. V. Cooper, Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co.. reported a Socfin rubber shipped with 
a Mooney viscosity of 83 had giv en a value 
of 93 on receipt in this country. This 
sample, marked as having a modulus of 
420 psi. at 600% elongation, gave a value 
of 650 psi. 


collec tion 
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Compounding Formula and Test Procedure 


Mr. Cooper, chairman of the section on 
test formulae and procedures, next pre- 
sented the viewpoint of the management of 
the consuming industry in the United 
States. which he said, was in business to 
make money and wanted to know what the 
establishment of technical specifications for 
crude natural rubber would mean in dol- 
lars. The Big Four rubber companies, he 
added, will want to buy more than one 
tvpe of rubber. 

With regard to the details of the speci- 
fications, it was said that modulus values 
were considered important, tensile values 
were still important, and plasticity not so 
much so. 

Mr. Cooper pointed out that one company 
might use one grade of rubber for making 
tires while another company might use a 
different grade. His company, with its 
giant plasticators, was not too concerned 
about variation in plasticity since lots of 
different degrees of toughness could be 
brought to a common level and blended 
before use. The amount of sand that could 
be tolerated in crude rubber would depend 
on the product being manufactured. 

It was emphasized that any system of 
testing and specification developed must be 
really effective and must be practical since 
the dollars and cents cost of any new rub- 

r grading and testing methods was the 
final criterion of its acceptance by the con- 
suming industry. 

Samples of seve ral grades of rubbers and 
ot masterbatches have been sent out by 
Mr. Cooper for round-robin testing. A. E. 
Juve. B. F. Goodrich Research Center, 
chairman of the D-11 subcommittee on 
standard samples and compounds, was criti- 
cal of the mixing, testing, etc. procedures 
being used for this work. The A. C. S. 
formulae were not considered acceptable 
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because of their tendency toward reversion 
of cure and their sensitivity to moisture 
during compounding. 

Dr. Blow reviewed the work reported in 
the paper the day before at the oe 
meeting of the Rubber Division, A. 
in which he had tried MBT plus DPC 
acceleration and also MBT plus TMT to 
find a curing combination less sensitive to 
moisture. This investigation had shown 
that although the second accelerator com- 
bination was reasonably free from moisture 
sensitivity for rubbers developing an aver- 
age modulus, it was still sensitive for rub- 
bers having high modulus. 

Dr. McGavack suggested that a determi- 
nation of the nitrogen content of rubbers, 
as shipped, might be the simplest and best 
test. 

R. D. Stiehler, of NBS, reported that he 
had repeated the work of the BRPRA, as 
presented at the April, 1950, Rubber Divi- 
sion meeting in Detroit, and found that 
moisture content increased the tendency of 
the compounds to scorch. He took the posi- 
tion that both of the compounds mentioned 
by Dr. Blow in his latest work were — 
ture sensitive. He emphasized the need « 
determining three points instead of one 
point on the cure curve for proper evalua- 
tion of a given sample’s cure rate. 

Dr. Stiehler mentioned the work of 
James W. Schade, University of Akron 
Government Laboratories, in developing an 
empirical method for the use of data ob- 
tained with the NBS strain tester’ as a 
basis for comparing cures of rubber com- 
pounds. The method provides a means of 
determining tp, or ‘the “preferred cure 
time,” as Dr. Schade calls it, for enabling 
the compounder to bring different com- 
pounds to about the same state of cure. It 
Was pointed out that the method works 
well for synthetic rubber compounds, but it 
has not been tried extensively on natural 
rubber compounds as yet.? 

Dr. Whitby supported Dr. McGavack’s 
position on the importance of the effect of 
the proteins in natural rubber on modulus 
and rate of cure. An investigation of the 
effect of protein content of natural rubber 
on different accelerators should be made, 
it was said. In this connection it is now 
possible to prepare nitrogen-free natural 
rubber for a base compound, Dr. Whitby 
declared. 

Dr. Martin mentioned that a study of 
protein effect on curing and physical prop- 
erties of natural rubber is being carried 
out in — 

Dr. Van Der Bie stated that the deter- 
mination of total nitrogen in rubber might 
not be adequate; instead the determination 
of the NH, or some other nitrog °n con- 
taining group known to be present might 
be necessary. The primary need is of the 
development of a compound that will be 
used by both producers and consumers in 
evaluating crude natural rubber, and_ this 
compound should also be not sensitive to 
moisture effects. 

Dr. Blow stated that the E value, 
1e., the structure factor of Fa Stiehler 
and Roth paper on_ strain testing, was 
related to both the molecular weight and 
the nitrogenous substances in natural rub- 
ber. 

There was a discussion of the results 
obtained by using the dumbbell versus the 
Schopper ring for modulus and tensile de- 
terminations. L. A. Wood, NBS, referred 
to a 1912-1915 investigation by Worley and 
Gottlieb on this matter. Mention was also 
made of the work of Newton and Scott 
in a a correction factor to con- 
India Ruspsper Wortp, June, 1948, p. 367 
< Se pongpie method will be published in a 

per to appear in an early issue of India 
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vert Schopper ring test to tests made with 
the dumbbell test piece, but it was estab- 
lished that this correction applied only for 
determinations of tensile — 

W. B. Dunlap, Jr., Lee Rubber & Tire 
Corp., reviewed the work by himself and 
others presented at the Rubber Division 
Cleveland meeting on October 12 for de- 
termining the intrinsic low stress proj perties 
of rubber compounds with the inclined 
plane tester. This method, Pcs for 
adjusting the amount of curatives needed 
to produce the same physical properties 
from various lots of rubber, uses the ratio 
between the initial and return stress value 
at 50% elongation, and it was said that 
rubbers which at 600% elongation had val- 
ues between 450 and 1200 psi. had been 
tested and identified as having low, aver- 
age, and high curing rates, and that these 
rates aiter curative adjustment had been 
run in the factory with a minimum of vari- 
More accurate predictions of curing 
possible 





ation. 
rates of different rubbers were 
from the values obtained with the inclined 
elongation than from 


plane tester at 50% 
elongation, it was 


the values at 600% 


added. 

C. O. Miserentino, Dunlop Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., presented his analysis of the scope 
of the ASTM crude rubber schinmaine 


in comparison with the scope of the RMA 
crude rubber committee. The responsibili- 
ties of the RMA committee were consid- 
ered to cover: (1) type classifications for 
crude natural rubber; (2) packaging: (3 
size of bales; (4) weight of bales; (5 
bale markings (non-technical) ; (6) RMA- 
type classification standard samples. 

The responsibilities of the ASTM = sub- 
committee were next listed as: (1) appear- 
ance; (2) conformity to RMA-type classi- 
fications : (3) sampling method; (4) visual 
inspection; (5) foreign matter; (6) Moon- 
ey viscosity values; (7) compounding and 
standard test formulations; (8) physical 
testing; (9) acetone extract; (10) alcohol 
extract; (11) water extract; (12) protein 
content; (13) ash, including copper and 
manganese determinations. 

A. W. Carpenter, B. F. Goodrich, secre- 
tary of D-11, said that the purpose of the 
ASTM subcommittee was to ed up W ee 
the crude rubber committee of Pe ee 
Rubber Division left off, ae that there 
should be no conflict between the work « 
the RMA and the ASTM committees on 
crude natural rubber. A more likely place 
for conflict might be with the type anc 
grade indentification used by London 
rubber market. 

Dr. Van Der Bie suggested less use of 
the term “specification” rubbers and the 
use of the term i 
future. 

The next meeting of the ASTM crud 
natural rubber subcommittee was tentative- 
ly set for the day before the n 1 r 
the Rubber Division, A. C. S., 
for Washington, D. C., about 











rubbers in the 


“classified” ru in t 











HE Chicago Rubber Group held its 

first regular meeting of the season 
on October 6 at the Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
Cage, Ill. Th preceded by a 
cocktail hour ial vas attended by 
140 members and of the Group and 
featured a talk « te in lufacture of 
Latex Foam Rubber” by E. Charlton 


Crocker, General Latex & Chemical Corp. 
Mr. Crocker’s talk was similar to that 
given before the April 28 meeting of the 
New York Rubber Group, reported in our 


June issue, page 315. 
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Meetings of the Rubber & Plastics Division, ASME 


HE Rubber & Plastics Division of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers held two technical sessions as part 
of the fall meeting of the Society in 
Worcester, Mass., September 19 through 
21. The first session was held the morning 
of September 19, and the second, a joint 
session with the Textile Division, took 
place the afternoon of the same day. F. W. 
Warner, General Electric Co., is chairman 
of the Rubber & Plastics Division, and W. 
Newlin Keen, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., is secretary. 


The Morning Session 


Chairman for the first session was John 
T. Blake, Simplex Wire & “ng Co., as- 
sisted by George S. Laaff, The Balta Co., 
as vice chairman. 

“Dynamic Shear Properties of Rub- 
ber-Like Polymers,” by I. Hopkins, 
Bell Laboratories, Inc., was the first paper 
on the morning program. Among other 
means for measuring the dynamic elastic 
modulus and viscosity, or related proper- 
ties, of elastomers is the measurement of 
the effect of the elastomer on the resonant 
frequency and breadth of the resonant peak 
of some tuned mechanical system to which 
it is coupled, the speaker said. Rorden and 
Grieco, of Bell Laboratories, have de- 
scribed an apparatus according to this 
in which specimens of elastomers 
prongs of 


scheme, 
are coupled in shear to the 
tuning forks. 

The paper described such an apparatus 
for determining the dynamic properties of 
elastomers in shear at audio frequencies 5 
and typical values of shear modulus and 
viscosity for several elastomers, including 
Butyl, silicone, and natural rubbers, poly- 
vinyl chloride, cellulose nitrate, and poly- 
merized tung oil were given both at room 
conditions and at 150° F. The frequencies 
of the test range from 100 to 5250 cycles 
per second, the shear moduli from 0.5 x 
10° to 480 x 10° dynes per square centi- 
meter, and viscosities from 20 to 75,000 
poises. 

“Comparative Strengths of Some Ad- 
hesive-Adherend Systems,” by N. J. 
DeLollis, Nancy Rucker, and J. E. Weir, 
National Bureau of Standards, was the 
second paper on the morning program. 

The strength properties of various ad- 
hesive-adherend combinations were de- 
termined as one phase of an investigation 
of the nature of adhesion. The adhesives 
were polyvinyl acetate, cellulose nitrate, re- 


sorcinol resin, casein, gum arabic, natural 
rubber, and neoprene. The adherends were 
stainless steel, aluminum alloy, paper- 


phenolic laminate, glass birch wood, and 
hard rubber. The properties studied were 
double-lap shear, tensile, long-time loading 
shear, and impact strengths. 

The tensile-adhesion and shear strength 
values for a given adhesive-adherend com- 
bination did not differ greatly except for 
wood and paper- phenolic laminate, which 
are non-isotropic. The highest values (up 
to 3600 psi.) were obtained with polyviny] 
acetate and cellulose nitrate adhesives. 

The thermosetting resorcinol — resin 
showed no appreciable flow in supporting 
a load of 680 psi. for six months; whereas 
the thermoplastic polyvinyl acetate failed 
in 45 days under a load of 200 psi. 

The rubber-type adhesives, which were 
weak compared with the other adhesives 
under static load tests, were definitely su- 
perior in the impact tests. 

Better correlation of shear strengths 
was observed with the moduli of elasticity 
than with the dielectric constants of the 
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materials used in the various adhesive- 


adherend combinations, the paper  con- 
cluded. 
“Rubber-Phenolic Molding Mate- 


rials,” by Wyman Goss, of G- E, was the 
final paper on the morning session. 

Mr. Goss said that three additional rub- 
ber phenolic molding compounds have been 
developed supplementing the wood flour- 
filled phenolic molding compound. The new 
materials consist of asbestos-filled, cotton 
flock-filled, and fabric-filled compounds. 
Each of these materials has unusual shock 
vibration and fatigue resistance. The in- 
ternal resiliency derived from the rubber 
component produces material which ex- 
tends the shock range of thermosetting 
molding materials, permitting their use in 
applications formerly considered impossible 
or uneconomical for plastic materials. 

Special drop ball tests developed by the 
G-E laboratories indicate that these rubber 
phenolic materials have shock resistance 
trom five to ten times as great as equiv- 
alent conventional phenolic molding pow- 
ders. These tests also indicate that parts 
molded from the compound will withstand 
severe mechanical abuse after cracking be- 
fore complete failure occurs. This out- 
standing abuse resistance reduces breakage 
of molded parts in shipping, handling, and 
assembling. 

The wood flour type makes possible the 
low-cost impact- resistant parts through 
the use of automatic preform equipment, 
rapid molding cycles, and inexpensive 
cleaning methods. These compounds are cur- 
rently finding broad fields of application 
through the industry, the speaker declared. 


The Afternoon Session 


The afternoon session, a joint one with 
the Textile Division, had as its chairman 
Horace Gooch, Jr., Worcester Moulded 
Products Co., and as vice chairman Paul 

Leverette, Parkwood Corp. 

“Plastics in the Textile Industry” 
was the subject of the paper by F. 
Hunsicker, Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
While the textiie industry has not been 
slow to adopt plastics in machinery used 
by it, the possibilities for further use in 
this connection are very great. One of 
the newer developments has led to the in- 
troduction of a plastic lap roller which 
weighs only half as much as the wooden 
roller it replaces, Mr. Hunsicker said. 
While the plastic lap roller costs a little 
more at the outset, its economic advan- 
tages soon make up the difference in 
original cost. 

“Industrial Applications for Nylon 
Plastics,” by W. O. Wall, du Pont, was 
the other paper on the afternoon program. 
Textile machinery manufacturers are find- 
ing nylon useful for gears, bearings, and 
general machine parts, Mr. Wall ex- 
plained. 

Elimination of lubrication in this indus- 
try has been a major goal for many years 
because of contamination of yarn and cloth 
with oils and greases. The application of 
nylon to this type of equipment has been 
made in a variety of parts, and present 
successes indicate that increasing use will 
be made of this material by the textile in- 
dustry, it was added. 


New York Annual Meeting 


The Division will hold three technical 
sessions at the annual meeting of the So- 
ciety in New York, N. Y., November 26 
through December 1. The headquarters 
hotel will be the Statler. 


The first session will be held on Thurs 


day morning, November 30, and will hea 
papers entitled, “Pressures Developed b 
Viscous Materials in the Screw Extrusio: 
Machine,” by W. T. Pigott, Goodyear Tir 
& Rubber Co. and “Advances in the Use- 
ot Rubber in Engineering, 1949-50,” b 
L.. E. Straka, of the same company. 

The session on the afternoon of No 
vember 30, a joint one with the Machin 
Division, will be in the form of a sym 
posium on “Rubber and Plastics as Seal 
ing and Packing Materials.” 

Ba in Lear gd Shaft Seals,” 
by F. Thorn, Garlock Packing Co., wi! 
tional Res Bearing Co., will be the firs: 
paper on the program. 

“Studies of Relaxation Characteris- 
tics of Non-Metallic Gasket Materials,” 
by R. G. Farnam, F. D. Farnam Co., wil 
be the second paper. 

“Rubber and Plastics in Packing,” 
by F. C. Thorn, Garlock Packing Co., wil! 
be concluding paper of this symposium. 

The third session, to be held Frida, 
morning, December 1, will deal specifi- 
cally with plastics. 

“Strength Behavior of Adhesive 
Bonds,” by H. P. Meissner and Gunther 
H. Baldauf, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, will be the first paper pre- 
sented. 

“Creep Properties of Lucite and Plex- 
iglass for Tension, , Compression, Bend- 
ing and Torsion,’ by Joseph Marin. 
Yoh-Han Pao, and George Cuff, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, will be the second 
paper. 

“Advances in Plastics, 1949-50,” by H. 
M. Richardson, DeBell & Richardson, wil! 
conclude the program. 

The Division invites the attendance of 
all technical men in the rubber and _ plas 
tics industries at its sessions. 





Sibley Discusses Accelerators 
IFTY-nine members and guests 0 
the Northern California Rubber 
Group attended a regular dinner-meeting 
on September 28 at the Elks Club, Berk 
eley, Calif. Highlight of the meeting was 
a talk on “Organic Accelerators in Rub- 
her” by R. L. Sibley, Monsanto Chemica! 
‘o. Dr. Sibley discussed the use of organic 
sulfides to supply the sulfur needed for 
rubber vulcanization, and the subsequent 
problem of scorch and its control. In addi 
tion to the regular speaker, H. G. Bimmer 
man, of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & C 
Inc., spoke briefly on the status of proj 
ects at the company’s rubber laboratory 
in Wilmington, Del 





Opens New Office 


HE Manufacturing Chemists’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Woodward Bldg., Was! 
ington, D. C., has opened a new office 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y., under 
the direction of Robert L. Taylor, executiv: 
vice president. Activities of the new offic: 
will be devoted initially to public relations 
matters and the servicing of member needs 
and Association affairs in the New York 
area. Plastics activities, under F. H. Car- 
man, and committee activities, transporta- 
tion matters, and publications, under Sec- 
retary M. F. Crass, Jr., will be handled 
by the Washington oftice. 
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Panel Discussion on Compounding Features Boston Group Fall Meeting 


HE tall meeting of the Boston Rubber 

Group held at the Somerset Hotel, 
soston, Mass., October 20, was featured 
y a panel discussion on rubber compound- 
ing problems. About 350 members and 
guests were present for the dinner-meet- 
ug, presided over by Harry W. Sutton, 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., chair- 
nan of the group, and heard a “repeat 
performance” of the talk given by J. C. 
Walton, also of Boston Woven Hose, in 
connection with the presentation of the 
Charles Goodyear Medal to C. C. Davis, 
1 the same company, which had_ taken 
place at the meeting of the Division of 
RKubber Chemistry, A. C. S., in Cleveland, 
)., October 12, in addition to the excellent 
panel discussion program on compounding. 
Mr. Davis replied briefly and expressed 
his appreciation of the honor that had 
been conferred upon him. 

Mr. Sutton reported that the executive 
rg oe of the Group had decided that 

> by-laws were in need of revision and 
shee a committee headed by T. C. Ed- 
wards, Acushnet Process Co., and includ- 
ing B. H. Capen, Tyer Rubber Co., and 
H. Atwater, Hood Rubber Co., had been 
appointed for this purpose. The major 
charges in the by-laws contemplated are 
to have the election of officers by letter bal- 
lot instead of by voice vote at the Christ- 
mas meeting, to have the se Division 
lirector a member of the Group executive 
committee, and to have the members of 
the executive committee serve for two 
years instead of one year. Th new by-laws 
will be distributed by mail for letter bal- 
loting before the Christmas meeting. 

A nominating committee to prepare a 
slate of officers tor the Group for 1951 
was appointed, consisting of Mr. Capen, 
chairman; C. E. Reynolds, Odell Co.; and 
R. K. Patrick, Vulflex, Inc. 

Mr. Sutton then turned the meeting 
wer to John T. Blake, Simplex Wire & 
Cable Co., moderator for the panel dis- 
cussion on compounding. Members of the 
panel were J. H. Fielding, Armstrong 
Rubber Co.; Mr. Capen; Mr. Davis, W. 
H. Couch, Simplex; W. E. Walker, 
Hood; L. R. Clarke, Haartz-Mason, Inc.: 
H. S. Liddick, Davidson Rubber Co.; and 
W. S. Edsall, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. 

Dr. Blake stated that the panel discussion 
Was not planned as a spontaneous one for 
ybvious reasons, but that the questions, re- 
ceived by mail, had been selected and lim- 
ited to those dealing with compounding 
mly and those of a general and not too 
controversial nature. He said, however, that 
he expected many of the answers would be 
of interest to the majority of the audience 
and such seemed to be the judging 
irom the discussions between small groups 
after the program was completed. 

The questions, flashed on a screen as 

answer was being given, the answers, 
and the name of the panel member an- 
swering the question follow. 

Q. Why do so many toplifting prod- 
ucts spread on the shoes? 

A. Mr. Edsall. It has not been the find- 
ing of the speaker that current toplifting 
products, in general, do spread on shoes. 
That is, they do not spread as much in 
‘omparison with toplifts of the past years. 
There are, however, some on the market 
which do spread to a considerable degree, 
and it is my assumption that the ques- 
tioner is referring to this particular type 
t toplifting. 

Generally 
by lack of 
usually induced 


Case, 


speaking, spreading is caused 
suthcient tightness of cure, 
under present-day com- 
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pounding methods by too great a quantity 
of thermoplastic materials which in them- 
selvcs are not vulcanizable. One must 
realize that a toplift, as such, requires or 
rather gets more abuse than almost any 
other type ot shoe bottom materials, since 

1 large portion of these go on very small 
ives on women’s shoes. In this application 


there is excessive pounding on a_ very 
small area. 
Utmost care must be taken to see that 


a proper balance of all ingredients is uscd 
in the toplifting compound, and that there 
is not too much permanent set, or, in other 
words, that the stock have a tull, tight 
cure. 

Q. Why is an eight-hour rest period 
desirable after the initial mill mixing of 
GR-S? 

A. Mr. Fielding. There is no technical 
reason why a rest period is desirable in 
the case of GR-S, provided the first mix 
is cooled to room temperature; an addi- 
tional waiting period has no measurable 
effect on the efficiency of further milling 
steps. 

Q. Is there a compounding agent 
which will come to the surface during 
vulcanization and give a permanent lac- 
quer-like finish on footwear? 

Mr. Walker. The application of 
lacquer to improve the appearance of 
Waterproof footwear and to eliminate sur- 
face tack is now in general use among 
footwear manufacturers and we do not be- 


lieve any compounding agent exists that 
will permit elimination of the lacquering 
step. At any rate, our very numerous at 
tempts have been unsuccessful. 


Laboratory tests that have looked prom- 
ising cannot be duplicated on a_ factory 
scale. For example, indications in the 
laboratory that a polyethylene glycol wax 
or an amide of a fatty acid would function 
in place of lacquer were not borne out in 


factory trials. The shoes made in the 
factory with these materials were not 
characterized by the shine imparted by 


lacquer and the “tack” or “drag” of the 


surface was still evident to some extent. 

One condition to watch for, when shoes 
are made without lacquer, is the unsightly 
article which may result from the fine 


cardboard or paper dust from the inside 
of the packaging carton or the wrapping 
paper adhering to the surface of the shoe 
if even the very slightest amount of tack 
is present. 

Q. What type of curative system 
should be used in a natural rubber stock 
to obtain the best low temperature 
properties? 

Mr. Capen. I do not believe that 
any particular combination of accelerators 
and sulfur will produce a stock that shows 
superior qualities at low temperature. | 
believe that good low temperature proper- 
ties are best obtained by the proper choice 
of plasticizers. I do think, however, that 
a good tight cure does give better proper- 
ties at low temperatures. 

Q. How can a clean, smooth, 
cementable surface on calendered goods 
be obtained without a Holland cloth 
separator? 

A. Mr. Clarke. This question is peculiar 


to a certain product, and a clear cut 
answer is difficult. If the cost of the Hol- 
land cloth is the objectionable feature, 1 


would suggest the use of polyethylene film 
or treated interleaving paper, both of 
which will materially reduce cost. If the 
product is to be cured prior to cementing, 
I would suggest the use of zinc stearate 
dust, since this material will disappear on 
vulcanization and leave a cementable sur- 


face. If the product is to be further fab- 
ricated ii the plant in which it is coated, 
a treated liner can be used. Soap solu- 
tions sometimes are employed, and surface 
treatments with bromine or sultur chloride 
work in special cases. 

Q. What is the best type of com- 
pound to use where service require- 
ments are for low swelling in aviation 
fuel containing a high percentage of 
aromatics? 


Mr. Davis. Because it is the most 
resistant of all elastomers to aviation fuel, 


might be expected to be the 
material for this type of 
service. Processing difficulties and cold 
flow in service are serious enough with 
this elastomer, however, to preclude its 
use except when the most extreme solvent 
resistance is demanded. 

The best practical stocks are nitrile rub- 
ber compounds, which are readily pro- 
cessed, are very resistant to aviation fuel, 
and have physical properties quite adequate 
for most service conditions. 

In service, plasticizers are ultimately ex- 
tracted by the solvent, but some are ex- 
tracted far more rapidly than others 
Hence in a short extraction test, as in 
some specifications, there are two oppos 
ing effects—an increase in volume from 
swelling in the solvent, and shrinkage re- 
sulting from removal of the plasticizer. 

So, if you have a certain specification 
to meet, you must choose a_ plasticizer, 
not because it is the best one, but because 
it happens to nike the stock swell or 
shrink in accordance with what someone 
with a desk job who wrote the specification 
thought was a bright idea. Such a situ- 
ation is one of those cases where a product 
specification 


*Thiokol” 
most pc »pular 


which meets a_ certain may 
give poorer service than one which fails 
to pass the specification. In other words, 


help of such a specification, the 
better chance that he will 
for a poorer product 
would otherwise 


with the 
customer has a 
pay a higher price 
than the manufacturer 
give him. 

Q. Can a GR-S insulation stock cured 
by the CV process be made superaging? 

A. Mr. Couch. Yes. GR-S superaging 
and heat resisting compounds are cured 
by the continuous vulcanizing process. 
For a mineral-base GR-S compound con- 
taining 30 to 40% GR-S by weight, the use 
of 3% tetramethyl thiuram disulfide on the 
GR-S as the primary curing agent plus 
0.5% sulfur and 1.5% selenium diethyl 
dithiocarbamate will give an insulation or 
14 Sol.-0.047-inch wall which can be vul- 
canized in about 25 seconds at 400° F 
This compound is t scorchy, 
but can be precautions 
are taker 

\ somewhat sater 
processing standpoint contains 3% selenium 
hiocarbamate, plus 1% mercap- 
and 0.1% copper dimethyl 
dithiocarbamate on the GR-S. Such a com 
pound is somewhat slower curing, but ca! 
be vl ulcanized in 30 seconds at 400° F 
same size of wire 

These compounds are of superaging 
quality and after 20 hours air pressurt 
aging (at 80 psi. air pressure and 260° F 
will show approximately 10 to 20% de 
crease in 


decrease in 


inclined to be 


handled if proper 


compound from a 


diethyl dit 
tobenzothiazole 


on the 


tensile strength and to 35 
elongation \iter 
oxygen pressure aging at 300 psi 
pressure and 80° C., the depreciation 
tensile strength will be approximately 10% 
and in elongation about 20%. The initial 
physical properties will vary, of course, 
with the kind and amounts of fillers em- 
ployed 


»s 
168 hours 


OXyge 
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In general, the GR-S compounds with 
superaging and heat resisting qualities 
cannot be vulcanized so rapidly as the 
performance grade compounds. A 35% 
GR-S_ mineral-base performance grade 
compound can be vulcanized about twice 
as fast as the superaging compound of 
the same rubber and filler content. 

Q. What can be added to a stock con- 
taining white factice to overcome the 
tendency of the latter to retard curing? 

A. Mr. Liddick. Lime, heavy calcined 
magnesia, and triethanolamine are the ma- 
terials most commonly used to increase 
the cure rate of compounds containing 
white factice. Several factice manufacturers 
have a specially treated white grade that 
will cure more rapidly. 

Q. What compounding ingredients 
improve mold release and also improve 
the finished surface? 

A. Mr. Edsall. In the speaker’s ex- 
perience three materials have some ability 
to improve mold release and finished sur- 
face. Triethanolamine, when used in con- 
junction with an excess of stearic acid, 
gives good mold release and improves the 
finished surface of some types of com- 
pounds, but does not work in all cases. 
Since triethanolamine has an activating 
effect on cure, care must be taken to ad- 
just acceleration to proper levels to prevent 
scorching with compounds in which it is 
used. Carbowax materials and Vistac are 
the other compounding ingredients that 


will improve mold release and surface 
finish of many types of compounds. 

Q. What compounding ingredients 
cause blueing (galvanizing) of black 


footwear compounds in the heater cure? 
A. Mr. Walker. This question refers 
to the blue or dull cast apparent on black 
cured footwear, which condition is more 
evident in hot, humid weather. 
Our investigation in¢ gee that no single 
factor is the cause of this difficulty, but 






that it results from a combination of 
several factors including the lacquer, 
GR-S, the vulcanizer, and the filler used. 

Vinyl lacquers tend to cause this bluish 


cast more than other types. The blue cast 
varies directly with the amount of GR-S 
used. “Cold rubber,” (LTP-GR-S), rub- 
ber made for low temperature service, 
GR-S 17 (rosin soap), and GR-S 45AC 
(alum coagulated) are the best of the 
various types of GR-S to use if blueing is 
be kept at a minimum. If the vulcan- 
ital excessive moisture during 
blueing will be enhanced in the 
red footwear. Clays and _ precipitated 
hitings are fillers that minimize blueing 


ontains 





while calcium sulfate, finely ground lime- 
tone, and chalk whiting do not. 
\n investigation of antioxidants, soften- 





ers, tackifiers, carbon blacks, etc., has not 
shown any of these materials to be the 
direct cause of blueing in rubber footwear. 
\ging the shoes before lacquering has been 
found direct preventitive effect. 

Q. Are the service life and properties 
of tires containing small percentages of 
reclaimed rubber much poorer than 
those of first-line tires? 

A. Mr. Fielding. There is no answer 
to this question because first-line tires do 
contain a small percentage of reclaimed 
rubber. This reclaimed rubber is used 
judiciously, and the resulting tire is no 
poorer from the standpoint of the cus- 
tomer than a tire containing no reclaimed 
rubber, and since the former costs less, 
the user gets more miles per dollar spent. 

Q. When is it of advantage to use 
two or more polymers in one compound, 
for example, natural rubber plus GR-S, 
GR-S plus neoprene, or neoprene plus 
nitrile rubber? 


to have no 
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A. Mr. Davis. Such a compound is an 
example of a case where you cannot ex- 
pect to have something for nothing. If 
you blend one type of rubber with an- 
other to gain some advantage, you must be 
prepared in most cases to sacrifice a little 
something in return. For example, if you 
add GR-S to neoprene tubing to prevent 
flattening, don’t expect such good oil and 
sunlight resistance. It is generally safe 
to say that all blends are essentially com- 
promises. 

Probably the most widely used blends 
are those of natural rubber and GR-S. 
Many a compounder has found that the 
addition of a minor proportion of GR-S 
to a major proportion of natural rubber 
prevents sagging, flattening, and deforma- 
tion in general, both before and during 
curing. Blends of natural rubber and 
GR-S are also important today to take 
care of shortages of one or the other and 
because of changing prices; yet I notice 
that one of our biggest tire manufacturers 
has chosen to make the outer part of his 
tire tread of only natural rubber and to 
confine his GR-S to the interior, rather 
than make his tread a blend of natural 
rubber and GR-S. 

Small proportions of nitrile rubber in 
neoprene increase the oil resistance of the 
latter without serious detriment to the sun- 
light resistance or physical properties of 
the neoprene. Neoprene turns hard in hot 
air; whereas some rubber stocks soften; 
hence a proper blend is better than either 
alone. 

With regard to aging properties, each 
elastomer seems to behave independently, 
and no abnormal or freak effects are to 
he expected. Blending of rubbers is cer- 
tainly of growing interest, and it has so 
many possibilities that some of you are 
very likely overlooking various useful mix- 
tures of polymers. 

Q. Which is better for judging the 
natural aging properties of a GR-S 
stock, the oxygen bomb or the air oven? 

A. Mr. Capen. I do not think there 
would be any choice. The destructive in- 
fluences on the natural aging of GR-S are 
light, oxygen, heat, and ozone. Since both 
the oxygen bomb and the air oven tests 
are conducted in darkness and the oxida- 
tion of GR-S is a very slow process, ‘and 
the ozone present in both pieces of equip- 
ment is usually about the same, the tem- 
perature at which the test is conducted 
would be the most important influence. 
Therefore, if both pieces of equipment 
were run at 70° C., as they usually are, 
there would not be any choice as to which 
method to use. 

Q. Is any synthetic rubber better than 
natural for making conductive rubber? 

A. Mr. Clarke. In answering this ques- 
tion, one must consider the type and the 
amount of loading of carbon black in the 
stock. Both natural rubber and neoprene, 
when loaded with 50 parts of acetylene 
black, show a specific resistance of 1,200 
ohm-cm. units; whereas GR-S with the 
same loading shows 1,800 units. If this 
loading is increased by 10 parts, the re- 
sistance of the natural rubber and _ne- 
oprene drop only to 1,100 units; while the 
GR-S falls to 800 units. This relation also 
holds when 50 or more parts of conductive 
channel black are used although the fig- 
ures are, of course, higher. 

With certain types of furnace blacks, 
neoprene shows much greater conductivity 
than natural rubber and can be made to 
have the same conductivity as when 
acetylene black is used .Some published 
data indicate that Butyl rubber, when re- 
inforced with medium abrasion furnace 
black, shows the greatest conductivity of 
any combination. 


Q. What percentages of floc can be 
used in shoe sole compounds without 
affecting flex life or abrasion too 
greatly? 

A. Mr. Edsall. Generally speaking 
to 20 parts of floc on 100 of new 
can be used with a reasonable degree yt 
safety, although the amount of oth r load- 
ing of compounding materials will also 
affect these properties. Floc may be used 
without any noticeable effect on abrasion 
as measured by actual wear eat but 
with all abrasion tests by machine, more 
than five parts of floc will give evidence 
f appreciable reduction in abrasion resist- 
ance. Flex life is adversely affected 
floc, but, as mentioned above, 
parts on 100 of rubber may be 
a reasonable degree of safety. 

Q. What are the desired properties of 
a compound to be tumble-finished? 

A. Mr. Capen. For a rubber compound 
to be tumble-finished properly it is neces- 
sary to have a highly loaded, low nodulus 
compound of low abrasion resistance. One 
should avoid brittleness since this quality 
causes sharp edges to chip off. It is some- 
times necessary to put a quantity of 
abrasive material in the tumbling barrel 
to obtain best results with type ot finish- 
ing. 

Q. How can the pit-marking of tub- 
ing stocks cured in open steam be avoid- 
ed by compounding? 

A. Mr. Liddick. Pit-marking, I believe, 
is caused by wet steam or condensate. and 
very little good can be done by com- 
pounding changes. We have minimized the 
loss due to pit- -marking by installing auto- 
matic steam controls that insure that the 
steam in our vulcanizer is as nearly dry 
as possible. Preheating the vulcanizer be- 
fore loading reduces condensate and also 
clears condensate from the feed lines. It 
is also desirable to cover or protect the 
stock from the live 
vulcanizer. 

Q. Can rubber stocks be made elec- 
trically conductive by the use of pow- 
dered metals, such as powdered alumi- 
num? 

A. Mr. 
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Rubber compounds can 
conductive by in- 
corporating materials which provide an 
electrically conductive path through tl 
compound. Acetylene black with a hi 
degree of structure is ideal for this pt 
pose since the particles of black 
touch each other throughout the 
matrix. Fine furnace blacks with 
what less structure are fairly cond 
while channel blacks with little or no 
structure are still less conductive. A soit 
black such as thermatomic black be 

completely surrounded by the rubber and 
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so gives a compound with relatively poor 
conductivity. 
Attempts have been made to use pow- 


dered metals to improve the conductivity 
of rubber compounds, but without much 
success. This situation may be due to 
interaction between the curing agents and 
the metals with the formation otf sulfides 
which would be poor conduct rs In the 
case of powdered aluminum we have metal 
covered with an oxide surface, which is a 
fairly good insulator and so prevents the 
formation of conducting paths through the 
rubber compound. 

In general, an_ electrically 
rubber compound is said to be one 
a resistivity of less than 10° 
Ordinary rubber insulation ews 
ities of the order of 10° ohm-cms 

A GR-S compound containing 
acetylene black on the GR-S will have a 
specific resistance of approximately 10° 
ohm-cms.; 50% EPC black may give ap- 
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proximately 10° ohm-cms.; 50% VFF 
black will give about 10° ohm-cms.; while 
50% thermatomic black gives relatively 
high resistivity with values of approx- 
imately 10° ohm-cms. 

GR-S as good as natural rub- 
ber in sunlight, and should a sunproof- 
= | wax always be used? 

. Mr. Fielding. The simple answer to 
the ee part of the question is, “Yes.” 
GR-S is as good, in general, as natural 
rubber in sunlight. The simple answer to 
the second part of the question is, “No.” 
All stocks exposed to sunlight should not 
be protected with a sunproofing wax. The 
mechanics of aging in sunlight are far 
from simple, and I do not think that the 
method of reducing the effect of such aging 
is always the same. Sunlight together with 
the oxygen of the air will cause oxidation 
of rubber or GR-S. This oxidation results 
in a hardening of the surface which some- 
times appears as though a_ skin has 
formed. In this respect GR-S is worse 
than natural rubber. 

One of the most striking effects fre- 
quently attributed to sunlight is cracking 
of the surface of the rubber compound. 
Actually, cracking of natural rubber or 
GR-S under slight tension is caused by 
ozone in the atmosphere and not directly 
by sunlight. GR-S and rubber are different 
in their resistance to ozone in the sense 
that rubber will crack more quickly and 
over a broader range of elongation than 
GR-S, but when the elongation range is 
suitable and when sufficient time is al- 
lowed, GR-S will crack more than natural 
rubber. 

_The use of sunproofing wax as a means 
of preventing atmospheric cracking is 
very dangerous unless the problem is 
fully understood and unless testing is 
carried out under the same conditions as 
those to which the product will be sub- 
jected in service. One of the most serious 
mistakes that a compounder can make is 
to test a product under static conditions 
and then use it under dynamic conditions. 
Properly handled, sunproofing waxes are 
very beneficial, but it cannot be said that 
they should be used in all stocks exposed 
to sunlight or exposed to the atmosphere. 

Q. Has the durometer proved to be 
a useful instrument for judging any 
properties other than hardness? 

A. Mr. Capen. Since the durometer 
reading is the result of the resistance to 
penetration of an indentor foot or pin of 
predetermined dimensions and actuated by 
a predetermined force, on the surface of 
the rubber compound, and this resistance is 
indicated directly on the dial of the in- 
strument, I do not see how the durometer 
reading can judge any properties of a 
rubber compound other than ‘its hardness. 

What is the purpose of cotton or 
wood floc in shoe soles? 

A. Mr. Edsall. Cotton or wood flocs 
have the effect of reducing spreading ten- 
dencies in the sole. The flocs also give 
noticeable stiffness with relatively small 
amounts of loading. Although they do 
lower the abrasion resistance, they do not 
seem to reduce greatly the service life of 
the sole stock in which they are present. 
They do give a fibrous, leather-like tex- 
ture to a soling stock, which is desired by 
a large portion of the shoe trade. 

What is the most effective method 
of compounding natural rubber to resist 
attack by ozone? 

A. Mr. Couch. Vulcanized natural rub- 
ber compounds are not inherently ozone 
resistant. They can be made ozone resist- 
ant by compounding with materials which 
are inert to ozone and which give physical 
properties permitting the compound to 
relax readily after stresses are applied. 
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Vulcanized vegetable oils, bitumens, clay, 
talc, and waxes are commonly used for 
this purpose. Reclaimed rubber sometimes 
is used also. In such compounds the least 
possible amount of rubber is used which 
will give the desired mechanical properties. 

A typical natural rubber, o1] base, ozone 
resistant, electrical insulating compound 
contains 20 to 25% rubber by weight. 
3ased on 100 parts of rubber by weight, 
such a compound may also contain 100 
parts of factice, 100 parts of hard clay or 
talc, 50 parts of reclaimed rubber, 40 parts 
of mineral rubber or gilsonite, 10-20 parts 
of paraffin or amorphous wax, and one 
part of stearic acid. In addition, of course, 
the compound will contain zinc oxide or 
litharge, sulfur, accelerators, and an anti- 
oxidant. 

Such a compound has relatively poor 
physical properties, 450-600 psi. tensile 
strength, 250% elongation, and 25% set, 
but meets the physical requirements of 
ASTM Specification D-574 for ozone re- 
sistant insulation. This compound will not 
crack after three hours’ exposure to 0.010- 
0.015% ozone by volume when stressed in 
accordance with ASTM D-470. 

Insulations with greater ozone resistance 
may be obtained by using Butyl rubber, 
which has inherently greater ozone resist- 
ance than natural or other rubbers. 

Q. With prices rising and poorer 
grades of natural rubber of more inter- 
est, is there danger of poorer aging 
when using such grades? Is the use of 


additional antioxidant required with 
these grades? 
A. Mr. Davis. The answer to both 


parts of this question is “Yes.” Low grade 
rubbers, particularly flat bark crepe, have, 
of course, various faults, notably their un- 
predictable rate of curing, their final qual- 
ty when vulcanized, and their poor aging. 

As for aging, any copper or manganese 
which may be present can do great dam- 
age. If copper is present, the best insurance 
for the rubber is the addition of one of 
the very good protective agents now avail- 
able. 

Rubber may age badly even when no 
copper or manganese is present, however. 
when the crude rubber looks perfectly all 
right, and when there is no evidence of 
stickiness, softness, or resinification. This 
is) a perfect example of the danger and 
futility of the primitive method of buying 
rubber by appearance alone, with no re- 
gard to inherent quality and curing char- 
acteristics. 

A liberal dose of antioxidant will usually 
minimize this poor aging, plus of course, 
close attention to low sulfur and high 
acceleration in the compound. This prob- 
lem is a subject all by itself. 

Q. How can a nitrile rubber stock be 
made tacky in _ uncured state? 

A. Mr. Capen. The best and most suc- 
cessful method of producing tack in un- 
cured nitrile rubber is accomplished by 
the introduction of a percentage of naturé il 
rubber. The amount added nalies the re- 


sultant compound liable to greater swell- 
ing in oils; however, the percentage added 


does not increase this swelling as one 
might expect, and satisfactory building tack 
can be accomplished with amounts of from 
10 to 15%. Obviously the more natural 
rubber added to the compound, the greater 
the tack obtained. 

Q. What formulations and methods 
of calendering are recommended for 
smooth running non-black Butyl rubber 
stocks for fabric coating? 

Clarke. Butyl rubber is a rel- 
atively easy polymer to build into a smooth 
non-black calender coating for fabric. The 
fabric, however, should always be primed 
or anchor coated before calendering. 


A suggested compound known to run 
smoothly follows: GR-I #25, 100 parts; 
zinc oxide, 5; soft clay, 62; white pigment 
and color, 24; stearic acid, 2; sulfur, 2; 
selenium dimethyl dithiocarbamate, 1.25; 
tetramethyl thiuram disulfide, 1.25; mer- 
captobenzothiazole, 0.75; antioxidant, 1.75. 

The above formulation will calender at 
the same speed and temperatures as a nat- 
ural rubber compound of the same poly- 
mer content. 

What type of GR-S has the best 
water-resistant properties? 

A. Mr. Couch. The glue-acid coagu- 
lated GR-S 65SP and its non-staining 
variation, GR-S 66SP, have the best water 
resistance of any of the standard grades of 
GR-S. These rubbers are premium priced 
erades made at the Rubber Reserve 
Naugatuck, Conn., plant. 

When tested in accordance with the 
standard test method of Rubber Reserve, 
GR-S 65SP shows an average water ab- 
sorption of 7 mg./sq. in. after 20 hours’ 
immersion in water at 70° C. 

Alum coagulated mene AC from the 
Rubber Reserve's Lake Charles, La., plant 
also has good water Passer with an 
average value of 10.5 mg./sq. in. 

Of the standard grades of salt-acid co- 
agulated synthetic rubbers, GR-S SP, also 
made at Nz 1ugatuck, is the most water re- 
sistant, averaging 23 mg./sq. in., or nearly 
four times as great as GR-S 65SP or 
GR-S 66SP. 

For insulation, the wire industry has 
preferred the grades mentioned, with 
GR-S 65SP and 66SP being favored for 
use when water resistance was of primary 
importance. 

Standard GR-S for tires and mec! an- 
ical goods generally shows much higher 
water absorption, with values 1 
from 40 to 60 mg./sq. in. after 
immersion at 70° C. 

Q. What are the best types of accel- 
erators for odorless and tasteless rubber 
stocks? 

A. Mr. Liddick. The thiuram accelera- 
tors, methyl or ethyl alone, or with a 
secondary accelerator, possibly a i 
type, are favored. These acceler: 








not odorless or tasteless, but 
the small dosages required pro 
factory vulcanized rubber products that 


will meet these requirements 

Q. How can the effects of humidity 
on the tensile strength properties of 
latex films be minimized? 

Mr. Walker. 
question is to inquire 
minimizing the variation in t 
tions, this problem can be solved 
ing out the testing in an air 





about 











room. Sample storage cabinet 1 1 
the humidity may be maintaine at a pre- 
determined value might also be used. Ih 


the compounding of rubber latex, fille 
materials which absorb moisture should 
be avoided if physical propertie t 
have minimum variation h 
humidity 
Q. Can a stock compounded for re- 
sistance to high temperatures be relied 
upon to be equally good in hot air, 
steam. or other mediums? 
Mr. Davis. In answering this ques- 
tion, if we disregard any complicating ef- 








fects due to the presence of oil, the answer 
is an emphatic “No.” For example, a 
stock can be so compounded that it will 


remain in good condition for more than 
1,000 hours in steam at 100 psi. pressure; 
yet it will deteriorate rapidly in hot air. 

Conversely, some stocks are excellent in 
hot air, yet are very poor when exposed 
to steam. The acrylic ester type of elas- 
tomer, which will last for weeks in the 
air oven at 350° F. and outlast any other 
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elastomer, including Butyl rubber, will 
practically dissolve in steam. Next to the 
acrylic ester elastomers, Butyl is, of 
course, outstanding in hot air; it swells 
and softens, however, in steam. 

Q. How do you compound nitrile 
rubber to stocks for molding that have 
good flow and knitting properties? 

A. Mr. Liddick. The answer to this 
jue stion is to use plasticized rubber, avoid 

he use of excessive amounts of plasticizers, 
and acid derivative and so-called extender- 
type plasticizers. The scorch characteris- 
tics are by far the most important proper- 
ties of the compound that must be checked 
to get good flow and knitting in molding 
operations, since scorchy stocks do not 
flow or knit well in the molds. 

Q. Why is there so much confusion 
and disagreement in connection with the 

problem of the discoloration of light- 
colored stocks, particularly with respect 
to the effect of antioxidants? 

A. Mr. Walker. Ii the investigator 
started out with a standard compound 
whose resistance to discoloration was sat- 
isfactory and used the same Fadeometer 
exposure time in testing the new stocks, I 
would think that confusion and disagree 
ment could be avoided. Many materials 
used in compounds, besides the antioxidant, 
however, will cause various degrees ot 
staining. 

Smoked sheets are worse than pale 
crepe, and the difference grows more 
marked the longer the exposure. The longer 
the time used to prebreakdown the rub- 
ber, the more staining that will result in 
the compound. Different types of  so- 
called non-staining oils vary in staining 
properties. Out of 25 such oils tested, only 
-1x were rated excellent. 

Considerable difference exists between 
the staining properties of loading mate- 
rials; certain types of whiting vary quite 
considerably, while clay appears consist- 
ently good, as does finely divided calcium 
silicate. 

On two-color combinations, such as 
might be used as a foxing on basketball 
shoes where white stock is superimposed 
on a black stock, the use of staining mate- 
rials in both the black as well as the 
white stock is to be avoided. 

Q. What will prevent the formation 
of sulfur crystals in sulfur-bearing nat- 
ural rubber spreader cements during 
storage? 

A. Mr. Clarke. The formation of sulfur 
crystals in the cement may be minimized 
by keeping the sulfur content as close to 
1% as feasible. The cements should not 
be subjected to rapid changes in tempera- 
ture since the solubility of sulfur in rub- 
ber solvent varies widely as the tempera- 
ture increases or decreases. For example, 
at 104° F., the solubility of sulfur in rub- 
ber solvent is approximately 0.75 ozs./gal., 
whereas at 68° F., the solubility is ap- 
proximately 0.40 ozs./gal. 

Q. Low-grade natural rubbers are 
notoriously variable in rate of cure. Can 
this variability be minimized readily? 

A. Mr. ower Variable rate of curing 
a reduc though not overcome, by 
idding 0.1% more of a thiuram accel- 

) rubber, independent of 
further acceleratior xr other tricks in 
mpounding 

This procedure will even out fairly well 

‘uring from lot to lot and will 
final qualitv of the stock, 
In some cases to a remarkable degree. One 
ther importa: must not be over- 
Some low-grade rubbers are very 
in fat acids and need an abnor- 
high amount. It is advisable to add 
1 liberal proportion of stearic acid, or its 
equivalent, in 
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Let me give you another warning, how- 
ever. The higher the amount of stearic 
acid used, the worse will be the aging of 
the compounded rubber; this aging in turn 
depends on the acceleration, but, in any 
event, use only enough stearic acid to 
make the rubber cure properly with the 
acceleration chosen. The use of stearic 
acid is a compromise. If you don’t use 
enough, you sacrifice original quality ; it 
you use too much, you may sacrifice good 
aging. Finally, because of this uncertain 
aging, always use a liberal dose of antioxi- 
ee with low-grade rubbers. 

all of us would join together, become 
more progressive, and refuse to buy rubber 
by appearance alone, we wouldn't have to 
resort to all this doctoring of rubber, the 
detects of which we shouldn't have to find 
out ourselves, but should be told by the 
producer and dealer in natural rubber. 

Q. What type of elastomer will last 
longest in hot air at 300° F.? 

A. Mr. Capen. Without knowing more 
about other factors entering into this 
problem, I would say Butyl rubber would 
be the best rubber for this use. For many 
years low-pressure molding bags have been 
constructed of Butyl rubber because of 
its ability to stand up under continued ex- 
posure to temperatures of 300° F. The 
low unsaturation of this type rubber makes 
it very resistant to the deteriorating effects 
of light, heat, oxygen, and ozone. 

Q. What has become of deprotein- 
ized rubber? 

A. Mr. Couch. Deproteinized rubber is 
a casualty of World War II. Before the 
war most of the deproteinized rubber was 
produced in the Far East, in Sumatra. 
Troubled conditions in Sumatra persisted 
tor a longer time than in other rubber pro- 
ducing areas, and this state of affairs 
prevented the production of deproteinized 
rubber for a considerable period after other 
grades of natural rubber were available, 
and made the supply uncertain. 

Meanwhile during the war and _ after- 
ward, it is found that GR-S 65SP gave 
compounds with nearly as good initial re- 
sistance to water as did deproteinized 
natural rubber. In general, oxidation 
harms the water resistance of vulcanized 
rubber compounds. GR-S compounds have 
greater resistance to oxidation than nat- 
ural rubber compounds, however, and _ it 
has been found that GR-S 65SP com- 
pounds show greater retention of water 
resistance after aging than deproteinized 
rubber compounds. 

\ deproteinized rubber insulation, com- 
pounded primarily for water resistance, 
has a water absorption of about seven 
mg./sq. in. after seven days’ exposure at 
70° C. If this same compound is first 
subjected to a 96-hour oxygen bomb test 
(to simulate aging), it then will show a 
Water absorption of approximately 16 
mg./sq. in. By comparison, a_ similar 
GR-S 65SP compound will probably have 
a water absorption of 10 mg./sq. in. if 
tested before aging, but after aging may 
be as low as 14 mg./sq. in. 

It is anticipated, therefore, that after 
prolonged service, GR-S 65SP compounds 
will actually show better water resistance 
than similar compounds made with de- 
proteinized rubber, even though the de- 
proteinized rubber compounds seemed in- 
itially to be slightly better. Low water 
absorption grades of GR-S have tended 
to replace deproteinized rubber for ser- 
vices requiring water resistant insulation; 
and, in addition, the supply of GR-S is 
more reliable, and the cost much less. 

Q. What is the cause of frosting on 
rubber goods, and how can it be elim- 
inated ? 


A. Mr. Walker. The type of non-su 
fur bloom known as frosting occurs 


cured articles during days of high ten 
perature and high humidity. Probably t! 
film of surface rubber breaks down und 
the action of ozone and exposes the pi 
ment. Frosting is a problem in footwear 
and we have made a rather thorough 
vestigation of materials that might caus 
or prevent it. Lower grades of rubb 
show more of a tendency toward frosting 

than do the better grades. A study w: 
made comparing different types of iities : 
with no prebreakdown and with = short 
and long prebreakdowns also, washed 
against unwashed rubber. No. 1) RSS 
washed, unwashed with short and long 
prebreakdowns and no breakdowns d: 

veloped frosting—the sample that did not 
have any breakdown showed less frosting 

The addition of an antioxidant, such as 
trimethyl dihyroquinoline, or the conden 
sation product of acetone and an amine 
prevented the frosting of any of the above 
series. Treating No. 3 RSS the same way 
prevented frosting i. the unbroken rub- 
— but frosting still occurred in th 

ashed and broken rubber. Coarse Para 
nies was prepared in the same manner, 
and the results corresponded to those ob- 
tained with the No. 3 RSS. An increas« 
in the amount of antioxidant over that 
used with high-grade rubbers is also ef 
fective. 

The variation of accelerator content 
within a 40% range does not affect frost- 
ing seriously although it appeared that 
the lowest degree of cure did not frost 
quite so much as the more highly ac- 
celerated stocks. Different waxes were 
investigated to no avail, and a large num 
ber of different antioxidants was_ tried 
out. The two antioxidants mentioned pre- 
viously that will stop frosting, both stain 
and therefore cannot be used in the very 
light-colored stocks. The antioxidants can 
be used in black or colored stocks, but 
if white stocks are super-imposed on com- 
pounds containing these antioxidants, 
there will be a certain amount of staining. 

Q. What type of GR-S is best for a 
non-black abrasion resistant fabric coat- 
ing compound, and what is the best 
filler to use? 

A. Mr. Clarke. Generally speaking the 
design of the compound rather than the 
type of GR-S is of particular importance 
in building abrasion resistance into a fab- 
ric coating compound. The new “cold rub- 
bers” present interesting possibilities. 
however, and already some work has been 
done which indicates better physical prop- 
erties Rese hydrated silicon dioxide is 
used as a filler. Other fillers found valu- 
able are the calcium silicates, hard clays, 
and even some of the fine particle sized 
white pigments. 

The coumarone-indene resins, when used 
in conjunction with the fillers just men- 
tioned, are particularly helpful and fit in 
well as softeners and tackifiers to improve 
abrasion. The high styrene copolymers 
with butadiene, when used with GR-S 
improve toughness and abrasion resist- 
ance. If the product will take a finish, the 
nitrocellulose lacquers improve abrasion 
resistance, and the newer vinyl lacquers 
ior GR-S give exceptional results. 

Q. Is GR-S preferred in general to 
natural rubber for processing? 

A. Mr. Liddick. Generally GR-S is not 
preferred to natural rubber for processing, 
but this difference is not so pronounced 
as it was in 1943-44. I would guess that in 
most millrooms, natural rubber and GR-S 
are not far apart in general acceptance. 
\t the calender, ease of embossing and 
smoothness of film influence the choice, 
and at the tuber, dimensions “% the ex- 
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truded stock, running speeds, etc. are simi- 
larly important factors in deciding which 
rubber will be preferred. 

Lack of building tack and poorer hot 
tear resistance are perhaps the two great- 
est processing difficulties that will have 
to be overcome before GR-S will be gen- 
erally preferred to natural rubber. 

Q. Can the tendency of a cured stock 
to stiffen and become usable at low 
temperatures be judged solely by its 
brittle point? 

A. Mr. Davis. Brittleness tests do not 
give any indication whether a stock is any 


good at temperatures above the brittle 
joint. Elastomers that crystallize, that is, 
neoprene, natural rubber, and Butyl, be- 
come increasingly stiff with time of ex- 


josure, and this stiffening sometimes con- 
tinues for months. The brittle point de- 
yends on how fast the load is applied; the 
slower it is applied, the lower the tem- 
yerature at which the rubber remains 
flexible. Brittleness tests give no indica- 
tion whether, with lowering of tempera- 
ture, a stock will remain flexible and then 
stiffen suddenly, or whether it will become 
progressively stiffer. In general, it is ad- 
visable to use brittleness tests only for 
comparing stocks of closely similar com- 
positions. 
' Whoever asked this question selected 
an interesting and important, one, as 
evidenced by the growing literature on 
the subject; some of which is particularly 
good in that it goes beyond the subject 
if brittleness alone and teaches us a lot 
about the physics of elastomers which we 
jidn’t know before and which might do 
some specification writers a little good. 
Has “cold rubber” proved to be 
superior to standard GR-S in soles and 
heels? 

A. Mr. Edsall. “Cold rubber” has 
proved itself definitely superior to standard 
GR-S for soles and heels. The main re- 
quirement for soles and heels is abrasion 
resistance; this is a place where “cold rub- 
ber” has proved to be at its best. In addi- 
tion, “cold rubber” has given appreciable 
more stiffness to the compounds than reg- 
ular GR-S, resulting in the reduction of 
the percentages of higher priced stiffen- 
ing agents used. It has also been found 
that when the proper types of “cold rub- 
ber” are used, better factory processing 
results. 

Q. What are the chief advantages of 
“cold rubber” in processing and in phys- 
ical properties of the vulcanizate? 

A. Mr. Fielding. In ——s “cold 
rubber” is different from GR-S, but it is 
not clear that it has any real advantage : 
When GR-S is mixed and repeatedly re- 
milled, its viscosity drops to a fairly low 
level, and in the usual compound we can 
remill just the right amount to get any 
desired drop in viscosity. “Cold rubber,” 
on the other hand, levels off at a some- 
what higher viscosity. It is conceivable 
that this condition might be of advantage 
if it were desired to limit the drop in vis- 
cosity. In most cases it is a disadvantage, 
hecause the leveling off point is a little 
higher than we like. “Cold rubber” usually 
mixes and extrudes at a higher tempera- 
ture than GR-S, which condition is usually 


a disadvantage. “Cold rubber” shrinks 
more readily after extrusion than does 
GR-S. If the conveyer system does not 


permit this shrinkage to take place, it may 
be found that treads, after cutting, shrink 
more than GR-S treads. On the other 
hand, with an ideal set-up which permits 
shrinkage of the tread immediately after 
leaving the die, it will be found that “cold 
rubber” treads, after cutting, shrink less 
than GR-S ones and are more stable. 
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properties of the vulcan- 
is better than GR-S 
in nearly all respects. The most striking 
difference is in tensile strength, but it 
is also better in flex life and in resilience. 
The result of these improved properties 
in tires is better wear and better resist- 
ance to both tread cracking and sidewall 
cracking, and also cooler running tires. 


In physical 
izate, “cold rubber” 





Bierer and Goss Speak 


HE fall meeting of the New York 

Rubber Group took place October 20 
at the Henry Hudson Hotel, New York, 
N. Y. Approximately 300 members and 
guests were present at the afternoon tech- 
nical session to hear John M. Bierer, 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., speak 
on “Continuous Vulcanization,” and Wy- 
man General Electric Co., discuss 
“Impact Tests of contaeePang- sage and 
Straight Phenolic Compounds.” Mr. 
talk was identical with the paper he gave 
before the September 19 meeting of the 
Rubber & Plastics Division, ASME2 

Mr. Bierer noted that three factors cause 
variations in the quality of mechanical 
rubber as follows: (1) quality of 
labor; (2) quality or uniformity of rubber, 
particularly natural rubber, where no real 
effort has been made by producers to 
achieve uniformity, according to the 
speaker; and (3) variations in vulcani- 
zation, especially when curing long parts 
one piece at a time. Using slides to il- 
lustrate his talk, Mr. Bierer described 
the development of continuous vulcaniza- 
tion machines from the original Parmelee 
patent in 1859 and the Gray patent in 1903 
to the Rotocure, as designed and developed 
by Boston Woven Hose. 

The Rotocure can be used for curing 
mechanical goods ranging from 0.015- 
1.3125 inches in thickness. The standard 
model handles material 60 inches wide, 
but machines to handle widths up to 78 
inches have been built. In the manufacture 
of belting, the unit avoids the fault of flat 
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presses which overcure and place strains 
in the lap-over sections. Although some 
overcuring of the lap-overs takes place 


with the Rotocure, it is not so serious as 
with the flat press. Using many slides and 
samples to illustrate his points, the speaker 
showed how the Rotocure can be used to 
make repeating designs, very fine corruga- 
tions, continuous laminates of plastic deco- 
rative materials, rubber gum stocks for 
footwear use, and other products not made 
satisfactorily with the flat press. 

The business held during the 
afternoon meeting, featured the — 
of new officers and directors of the Group 
in accordance with the slate of cz nace 
offered by the — committee under 
the chairmanship of F. E. Traflet, Pequa- 
noc Rubber Co., and ‘hele F. S. Con- 
over, Manhattan Rubber Division, Ray- 
bestos- Manhattan, Inc., A. R. Lewis, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., and P. P. Murawski., 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. The 
newly elected officers and directors follow : 
chairman, M. R. Buffington, Lea Fabrics, 
Inc.; vice chairman, J. A. S. Corrigal, R. 
T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., secretary-treasurer, 
B. B. Wilson, India RusBEr Wor tp; ser- 
geant-at-arms, C. E. Hicks, Hatfield Wire 
& Cable Division, Robinson Foundation. 
Inc.; and directors for three years, J. S. 
Ati N. J. Wood Finishing Co., J. D. 

Fagan, H. Muehlstein & Co., M. H. Sav- 
age, Circle Wire & Cable Corp., and E 
W. Schwartz, Southern Clays, Inc 
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The technical meeting was followed by 
a cocktail party and dinner at which 271 
members and guests were present. After- 
dinner speaker was Joseph Mezo, noted 
South American statesman and industrial- 
ist and member of the Brazilian delega- 


tion to the United Nations, who gave an 
interesting talk on human relations. At the 
close of the dinner, both Peter P. Pinto, 


Rubber Age, and Mr. Wilson, who have 
alternated as secretary-treasurer of the 
Group for a good many years, were pre- 
sented with handsome sterling silver bowls 
as tokens of appreciation for their service. 
The bowls, suitably engraved. “In grateful 
appreciation of voluntary and selfless ef- 
fort in behalf of the New York Rubber 
Group,” were presented by Retiring Chair- 
man D. E. Jones, American Hard Rubber 
Co. 





Ontario Group Hears Murphy 


HE Ontario Rubber Group began the 
new season with a regular dinner-meet 
ing on September 26 at Hart House, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Some 67 members and guests attended the 
dinner; while 125 were present at the tech- 


nical session which featured a talk on 
“Natural Latex Today—Some Aspects of 
Research and Production” by E. A. Mur- 


phy, manager of the general development 
division, Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., of 
England. 

Using slides to illustrate his talk, Mr 
Murphy described the manufacture of latex 


on the Dunlop plantations, including col- 
lecting, bulking, centrifuging, and electro- 
decanting of the latex. Normal operations 


on the plantations are hindered by ban- 
ditry, but despite these conditions produc- 
tion of rubber and latex increased in 1950 
over last year’s level. The speaker noted 
that there is good liaison between the com- 
pany’s Malayan research organization and 
the newly formed research and develop- 
ment center at Birmingham, England. The 
size and facilities of the new center were 
described, and the speaker stated that the 
center is staffed by almost 250 persons, of 
whom approximately enone are univer- 
sity. trained 





Buffalo Group Hears Tapp 


rALK by J. S. Tapp, Polymer Corp., 

nae featured the October 17 dinner- 

meeting of the Buffalo Rubber Group. The 

meeting, held at the Hotel Westbrook, 

Buffalo, N. Y., was attended by some 
40 members and guests. 

Dr. Tapp began his talk with a briet 
description of the Polymer plant at Sar- 
nia, Ont., Canada. The company’s produc- 
tion of “cold rubber” at iemepecananes be 
low 41° F., the chemistry of the process, 
and the problems involved in obtaining 
these low temperatures were discussed at 
length. In conclusion, the speaker stated 
that only extensive testing will determine 
whether standard “cold rubber,” or Cry- 
olene, the name assigned by Polymer to 
its low temperature rubber, will give su- 
perior tires. : 

Following the dinner, Frederick Koethen, 
Goetz Petro Chemical Corp., gave a “His- 
tory of the Niagara Frontier Chemical 
Industry,” using many slides to illustrate 
his talk. The meeting concluded with a 
drawing for a door prize, won by Irving 
Bender, U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co 
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Talk on Neoprene Compounding 


HE Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc., 

held its first regular dinner-meeting of 
the current season on October 3 at the 
Hotel Mayfair, Los Angeles, Calif., with 
about 190 members <% guests in attend- 
ance. The afternoon technical session fea- 
tured a talk on “Compounding Neoprene 
Products for Resistance to Petroleum 
Gases” by Harry G. Bimmerman, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Mr. Bimmerman stated that the increase 
in depths of oil wells has raised the pres- 
sure and temperature at which elastomeric 
i ducts must operate in the oil fields. A 
aboratory test has been devised by du Pont 
to assist in developing these products, and 
this test has been used to investigate the 
effect of various fillers in neoprene com- 
pounds. The results obtained in these tests 
indicate that the proposed method of lab- 
oratory evaluation should prove of value 
in the devel opment of superior rubber 
compounds for use in oil field applications. 
It has been demonstrated that the types of 
failures induced in the tests are quite 
to those encountered in service. 
ults have indicated the impor- 
actors other than swell in oil in 
the suitability of elastomers 
use. One type of failure en- 
ter caused by absorption of gas 
under pressure, followed by rapid expans sion 
as the pressure is released. The severity of 
this type of failure increases with higher 
temperatures and is minimized ‘sy increased 
filler loadings, Mr. Bimmerman said. Vari- 
ations in the type of black employed have 
only a minor effect on this type of failure. 
Stocks containing non-black fillers, such as 
calcium silicate and reinforcing silicas, 
show sufficiently greater resistance to this 
type of failure as to warrant further inves- 
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At the dinner meeting following the tech- 
nical session Howard S. McDonald gave 
an inspirational talk on the relation of an 
individual to his community, entitled, “It’s 
up to You.” New members of the Group 
and prominent guests were introduced, and 
reports were heard from the various com- 
mittees. C. L. Towers, Shell Oil Co. and 
chairman of the education committee, re- 
ported that the Group’s educational pro- 
gram is the most constructive and ambi- 
tious to date. The program consists of the 
following: (1) an evening course in basic 
rubber technology at the Los Angeles 
City College; (2) plans for a_ two- 
juni ber tech- 
nology to lead to an associate in arts de- 

ns f four-year course 

leading to a bach i degree in 
chem ical engineerin edits in rubber 
technology; and (4) plans for a master’s 
degree yurse in rubber techn 
ick concluded with a drawing 
i which were won by R. E. 

: ber Co.; Rudy 
Mfg. Co.; R. D. Thomas 
ibo, both -of Ohi _Rubber 
I; emi cal 
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( 23 members and 
guests participated in the tournament, 
dire ommittee eaded | (oe 
Bowen, Rubber Co. Prize winners in 
the contes > the following: blind bogey, 
yl. W Para Plate & Plastics Co.; 
low Hoefle, Plastic & Rubber 
Products Co.; least putts, Bill Michalak, 
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Plastic & Rubber Products, and Chuck 
Findlay, Shell Oil Co.; low gross, Al 
Pickard, Braun Corp.; best tee shot, Mr. 
Bowen; longest drive, Dick Hill, Para 
Plate ; longest putt, J. D. McComic, Plastic 
& Rubber Products; and highest score on 
blind hole, E. C. McLaughlin, H. M. 


Royal, Inc. 





Washington Group Has Banquet 


ORE than 250 members, guests, and 

their wives attended the annual ban- 
quet of the Washington Rubber Group on 
October 24 at the Hotel Washington, 
Was hington, D. C. The banquet launched 
he Group into its fourth year and featured 
the installation of officers for the coming 
year. Harold Wirth, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., acted as toastmaster and in- 
troduced the speakers: the retiring chair- 
man, R. J. Devereaux, B. F. Goodrich Co. ; 
and the incoming chairman, Warren Stub- 
blebine, Army Quartermaster Corps. The 
after-dinner speaker was John Strohm, who 
showed films taken behind Eastern Europe's 
“Tron Curtain” and of rubber growing in 
Malaya. 

Dr. Stubblebine reported that arrange- 
ments for the meeting of the Division of 
Rubber Chemistry, A. C. S., on February 
28 to March 2, 1951, at the Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, will be handled by 
a committee headed by Norman Bekkedahl, 
National Bureau of Standards. New com- 
mittee chairmen were appointed, as fol- 
lows: membership, T. A. Werkenthin, 
Navy Bureau of Ships; program, Gerald 
Reinsmith, Army Ordnance Department; 
and publicity, Arthur Kraft, India RUBBER 
W or_p. 

Distinguished guests at the banquet in- 
cluded Capt. W. C. Latrobe, Bureau of 
Ships; R. Houwink, Rubber Foundation, 
Delit, Holland; Charles — Malayan 
Rubber Research Institute; R. Newton, 
British Rubber Producers Baca. Asso- 
ciation; and Keith Anderson and Trevor 
Jenkins, both of Guthrie & Co., London, 
England. 





Connecticut Group Outing 


HE annual outing of the Connecticut 
Rubber Group was held September 16 
at Scollins Grove, Long Hill. The program 
included a morning golf tournament at 
Fairchild-Wheeler Park, Bridgeport, and 
an afternoon of softball, horseshoe pitching, 
and other field events, followed by an eve- 
ning dinner. Prizes were distributed to all 
of the 128 members and guests attending 
the outing through the contributions of 
some 86 rubber and supplier i ggg 
Dave McKean, Whitney-Blake Co., was 
chairman of the outing snc and 
Ray Dudley, Whitney-Blake, was treasurer. 
Other members of the committee were Carl 
arson, Whitney-Blake; Don Spengler, 
ponge Rubber Products Co.; Ken Cary, 
Burgess Pigment Co.; John —— and 
Gus Maassen, both of R. T. Vanderbilt 
Co.; and Andy Stumpf, E. I. Ps Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc. Field events were in 
charge of the following: softball, George 
D’Olier, Raybestos Division, 
Manhattan, Inc.; egg throw, Milt Green- 
halgh, General Electric Co.; horseshoes, 
Mr. Stumpf ; and other events, Mr. Lar- 
son. Mr. Cary was in charge of prizes, and 
the reception committee was comprised of 
in Mackay, Phillips Petroleum Co., 
ge Sprague, Sponge Rubber Products, 
1 Messrs. Spengler and Larson. 
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Winkelmann on Weather Aging 


“Weather Aging of Auto- 
motive Rubber,” by H. A. Winkel- 
mann, Dryden Rubber Division, Sheller 
Mig. Co., was the highlight of the Octo- 
ber 6 dinner-meeting of Detroit Rubber & 
Plastics Group, Inc. Held at the Detroit 
Leland Hotel, Detroit, Mich., the meeting 
attracted an attendance of approximately 
250 members and guests, with many rep- 
resentatives from the automotive industry. 
Dr. Winkelmann emphasized that the 
conditions of processing, dispersion, and 
stock preparation have marked effects on 
the exposure testing of rubber compounds, 
Using slides and samples of aged rubber 
specimens to illustrate his talk, the speaker 
pointed out that the need of standardized 
methods for testing weather aging is indi- 
cated by the wide variations in results ob- 
tained with exposure tests of extruded, in- 
jection compression molded, and transfer 
molded products. Standards being applied 
to rubber products subject to weathering 
can be more readily met with GR-S than 
with natural rubber, it was stated. Proper- 
ly compounded neoprene has shown good 
weathering resistance, but Butyl has not 
been so promising to date. 

In a study of an extruded rubber com- 
pound to determine the effect on weather- 
ing of handling prior to molding and ex- 
trusion, the following results were ob- 
tained: (1) molded rubber cured under 
strain will crack faster than when cured 
without strain, and the rate of cracking 
varies with the strain; (2) aging the 
uncured stock before molding decreases 
cracking when the stock is exposed to 
sunlight; (3) aging the extruded stock 
before curing decreases cracking when 
the stock is exposed to sunlight; (4) mold- 
ed compounds show a much greater ten- 
dency to check or crack than extruded 
compounds; (5) undercured compounds 
check and crack faster than stocks given 
an optimum or tight cure; and (6) ex- 
truded stocks contain strains which do not 
disappear during curing unless the un- 
cured stock has been sufficiently aged 
prior to curing. 

Entertainment during dinner was pro- 
vided by a showing of color films and 
slides taken at the Group’s summer out- 
ing by E. W. Tillitson, Wayne University, 
and Robert Chilton, Permalastic Products 
Co. A “Know Your Neighbor” contest 
was conducted along with the showing of 
these slides, with prizes being awarded to 
Robert Chamberlin, Fred Schoenrath, and 
Phil Wencel. 


TALK on 





Gee Addresses Thiokol Club 


BOUT 150 members and guests wert 

present at the September 28 meeting 
of the Thiokol Technical Club. held at the 
plant of the Thiokol Corp., Trenton, N. J. 
The meeting was ieatured by a talk by 
Geoffrey Gee, director of research for the 
British Rubber Producers’ Research Asso- 
ciation. A very pleasant social hour and 
dinner preceded Dr. Gee’s talk. 

In discussing “Dialkyl Peroxides 4s 
Rubber Vulcanizing Agents,” the speaker 
pointed out that di-tertiary butyl peroxide 
decomposes on heating to temperatures 
the neighborhood of 140° C., the prim 
products are tertiary butoxy radicals. 
the presence of almost any hydrocar 











or other compound capable of giving up 
hydrogen atoms readily, most of these 
radicals are converted into tertiary butyl 


(Continued on page 224) 
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RUBBER WORLD 
NEWS of the MONTH 


New NPA Rubber Order M-2 Issued; Industry 
Protests Present Government Rubber Policy 


The month of October saw another 
rubber order, this one issued by the 
National Production Authority to super- 
sede Allocation Order R-1 of the Com- 
merce Department, as amended August 
25. It was stated that the August 25 
amendment to R-1 had been ineffective 
in reducing the consumption of new 
rubber to the desired 90,000 tons a 
month and therefore liberating more 
natural rubber for the government 
stockpile because the unexpected large 
number of appeals by rubber goods 
manufacturers had resulted in a Sep- 
tember consumption of 109,000 long tons. 
It was indicated that November and 
December consumption will be held to 
about 90,000 tons a month, including 
appeals, by means of the M-2 Order. 

The disagreement of the rubber goods 
manufacturing industry with the gov- 
ernment mobilization planning officials 
on steps necessary to assure national 
security in rubber which brought about 
the second rubber order in two months 
was recorded in a report issued on 
October 24 by The Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association, Inc., entitled “Anal- 
ysis of the 1951 Rubber Problem.” In 
this report the industry said: 

“Policies which will bring econom- 
ic chaos in rubber are not justified by 
the facts. The problem is already very 
serious. Government stockpiling at rates 
inconsistent with surplus accumulation 
will make it more so.” 

The reaction of the NPA to the is- 
suance of the industry report was non- 
committal. 

A wage increase of about 12¢ an hour 
was granted employes of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. and of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co. during October. The new 
contracts were signed with the United 
Rubber Workers of America, C.I.O. 


Washington Report 
New NPA Rubber Order 


ARTHUR J. KRAFT 


The NPA on October 20 took the w raps 
off a new rubber allocation order, M-2 
which, in the name of making more natural 
rubber available to fill undisclosed “defense 
needs”—not necessarily the government's 
stockpile procurement schedules—placed a 
firm lid on the amounts of both synthetic 
and natural rubber which can be used to 
manuiacture civilian goods during Novem- 
ber and December. 

In effect M-2 will limit industry's use of 
new rubber each month to 90,000 long tons 
tor civilian goods. At the same time rubber 
goods manufacturers will have to produce 
for both the civilian and the militz iry mar- 
ket within these limits for natural rubber 
consumption, including wanarad rubber 
latex : 52,000 long tons in November and 
45,000 long tons in December. 

Earl Glen, head of NPA’s rubber divi- 
sion, explained that any adjustments to be 
made on “hardship” ground will come out 
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of the 90,000 tons. 
conference: 

‘It is our obligation to see that no more 
is used in November and December, and 
that includes appeals.” 

The very large number of appeals made 
a shambles of the August 25 amendment to 
the Commerce Department’s Allocation 
Order R-1, also aed at reducing new 
rubber use to 90,000 tons a month in the 
final four months of this year. Rubber use 
authorized as adjustments (of appeals), 
Glen reported, constituted 17% of Septem- 
ber’s production, pushing it up to an esti- 
mated 109,000 tons, including about 4,000 
tons going into military equipment. 

Glen estimated that, with the major load 
of appeals already adjusted, further ad- 
justments under M-2 will mean reshuffling 
about 3,000 tons of new rubber among con- 
sumers to correct inequities among individ- 
ual consumers. 

The amount of new rubber which will be 
needed to fill military contracts was esti- 
mated at approximately 4,000 tons in each 
of the two months. As this will i:clude 
about 2,500 tons a month of natural rubber, 
the effective ceiling on total new rubber 
use can be placed at about 91,500 tons for 
each of these two months. 

The reduction in new rubber consump- 
tion, measured against September, is ex- 
pected to be about 17,500 tons. Consump- 
tion of natural rubber, including latex, for 
all goods, amounted to about 66,000 tons in 
September; so the reduction in November 
will total about 14,000 tons and in Decem- 
ber about 21,000 tons. 

Imports of natural rubber are expected 
to run at 75,000 tons in each of the next 
two months, a total of 150,000 tons. With 
use limited to 97,000 tons in that period, 
53,000 tons of natural rubber will be avail- 
able for stockpiling. 

NPA Administrator William H. Harri- 
son, pleading with the NPA Rubber In- 
dustry Advisory Committee to accept the 
cutback on his word that it was necessary, 
failed to answer its persistent inquiry as to 
whether the government actually intends 
to buy up 53,000 tons of natural rubber in 
the two-month period. 

He took the position that after consult- 
ing the mobilization planners, including the 


He told a packed 


pre 5S 


Munitions Board, National Security Re- 
sources Board chairman and mobilization 
chief, W. Stuart Symington, and the Senate 


Armed Services Preparedness subcommit- 
tee, he was convinced that M-2 was neces- 
sary. That he never quite made clear why, 
angered the industrialists who left the 
meeting, on October 17, with strong reser- 
vations as to the need of a further con- 
sumption cutback. 

Underlying the lack of accord on manda- 
tory cutbacks in rubber use was the con- 
viction of the industry, as expressed by 
several members of the ‘advisory group, that 
rubber goods manufacture is being singled 
out for sacrifices in the name of national 
defense without being consulted on national 
defense requirements. 

The committee pointed out to Harrison 
that, as of mid-October, it has not been 


Establishment as 


goe ds. 


informed by the Detense 
to military requirements for rubber 
Neither has it been consulted on any aspect 
of the stockpiling program. The rubber 
industry, as a whole, does not believe that 
accumulation of 1,000,000 tons of natural 
rubber in the government's stockpile is 
necessary to meet essential requirements 
for a five-year war. It does believe, but has 
failed to get a hearing on this view, that 
680,000 tons will do the job if a war comes. 
A two-month “interim” order apparently 
predicated on the need of rushing to 
pletion a re stockpile was_ 
turbing enough to the industry committee, 
but more so was its concern that it will be 
to make even greater sacrifi 
without the opportunity of learning y. 
Meanwhile the rubber industry must te 
such general statemer 
govern paredness policy at - 
quirements as the following provided by 
Mr. Symington ina copyrighted interview 
publi shed by the independent weekly, “U. 5. 
News & World Report,” on Octobe er 20. 
Said Symington, in i rash “Stockpiling 
vs. Production” 
“From a security 
before waiving the 
on a critical material we 
non-essential usage of that 
rial in the civilian economy. 
Rapid accumulation of rubber tor the 
government stockpile is the focal 
the national rubber policy today and is 
likely to remain so until the target 1s met. 
Hints have been dropped that the 1,000,000- 
ton goal will soon be raised. 
By mid-1951 the government also 
meet problems arising from a_ synthetic 
rubber production running at better than 
900,000 tons. The government is expected 
to draw off upward of 400,000 tons of na- 
tural rubber for its stockpile in 1951, leav- 
ing almost an equal amount for industry to 
consume. ; : 
Various rubber companies are estimating 
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standpoint, of course, 
requirements 
should cut our 
critical 


stockpile 


mate- 


point of 


must 


a total consumption of 1,100,000 tons in 
5 ’ + + ra] 
1951; they expect demand for tires to fall 
off. This decline points to a surplus ot new 
| 


next year and a 


the vear « ifter, 


p ySsiDle 


rubber some time 
heavy overload of synthetics 
when the current stockpile goal, by the 


. : - s)] he 
most conservative estimates, WwW! be 
achieved. 

Government th linking y has centered around 


the use Ol 





end-product controls on 











goods combined with an effort to. sell 
quantities of government synthetics to 
Western Europe in exchange for natural 
rubber. 

The government must also decide how to 
price GR-S, with almost a third of its 
coming production being high-c (40 to 
50¢ a pound) alcohol butadiet GR-S 
Averaged out, the price would run 23 to 
25¢ a pound. With a dual price, some 
500,000 tons would sell at or near the 
present 18.5¢ a pound, and the bal 
40¢ or more. Much, obviously, d 
vhat happens to n atural rubber 
and price, and probably this will de- 
termined more by U. S. Governn ‘ 





} 1 ; 
than any thing eise. 
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lows: ry dema te 
States allies ive 
priority. To meet "1 
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limitati ms on ru ll way,” 

said, adding tl 
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terest in the report is high, since the rub- 
ber Abe dicwed has found that its major 
source of enlightenment on governmerit 
rubber policy is the Johnson committee 
whose influence in shaping this policy is 
large, if not dominant. In its initial report, 
September 5, the subcommittee criticized 
the Administration for moving too slowly 
in building a rubber stockpile and increas- 
ing synthetic rubber production. 

NPA’s order M-2 was an omnibus regu- 
lation, including also provisions designed 
to help accumulate a 10,000-stockpile of 
natural rubber latex and outlining proce- 
dures for allocating GR-S and Buty! rub 
ver to consumers. These took effect 
troactive to October 1. 
importers of natural latex must 
sale at thei 


<< 


offer at 


least 10% of their imports for 

“regularly established price” to the General 
Services Administration. No one can con- 
sume more in any calendar quarter than 
one-fourth of his use during the year ended 
June 30, 1950. An excess over GSA re- 
quirements (for the stockpile) and con 
sumption permitted by the order will he 


a pro-rata basis by NPA, using 


allocated on 


the April-May-June, 1950, quarter as a 
hase. 

\im of the order is to build up an in- 
dustry-held latex stockpile of about 5,000 


tons and a government stockpile of similar 
tonnage. The expectation is that imports 
will rise in the next few months, making 
the consumption cutback minimal. 
\llocation of GR-S and Butyl 
iandled separately by NPA and 
made on a quarterly basis. Some will be 
set aside for military requirements and 
appeals, and the balance will be allocated. 
The allocations of GR-S will be based 
the proportion of new rubber (excluding 
Butyl) consumed by the individual user to 


will be 
aie 
will be 


the total used by industry in the year ended 
June 30, 1950. 

Butyl for tubes will be allocated much 
the same way, with each user’s allotment 


being based on the proportion his use ot 
new rubber for tubes bears to total industry 
use in the same 12-month base period. Con- 
sumers of Butyl ior other uses will be 
allotted Butyl quarterly on the basis of 
their use in the base-period year. 
Purchase authorizations already 
by the Office of Rubber Reserve for 
ber will be honored. ORR = made 
32,000 tons of GR-S in October and, after 
setting aside about 1,000 tons for small 
users and more ior military orders, allotted 
industry the balance for civilian goods. The 
amounted to about 115.5°¢ of the 
average production during the base period 
was between 24,000 and 26,000 


issued 
Octo- 


about 


pool 
vear; this 
tons. 
Current information is that government 
GR-S output will run about 34,000 in No- 
vember and rise to 45,000 tons in Decem- 
ber, with the reactivated Port Neches, Tex.. 
contributing 6,000 tons. 
NPA rubber industry advisory com 
mittee came — ithe October 17 meeting 
with informal, but detailed, estimates point- 
to a gradual increase in consumption of 
The estimates indicated a top GR-S 
rubber ratio of 65:35 to be 
summer, a total annual con- 
1,100,000 tons of new 


plant 


The 


ing 
GR-S 
to natural 
attained next 
sumption of about 
rubber 
\dministrator 

mittee for its 
such detailed estimates, 


commended his 
drawing up 
that th« 


Harrison 
foresight in 
conceded 


government lacked such data, and brushed 
aside the committee's efforts to discuss 
rubber requirements in light of next year’s 
sul } rly 


with the committee to 


consumption toward a 


leaded 


situation 
p 


H: arrison 


trim voluntarily its 
90 ,0U00-ton monthly figure during Hel we: 
mainder of October. The committee said 
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rubber companies had about ten days pro- 
duction in process and could not make this 
cut. Members also pointed out that the 
Commerce Department (NPA) had auth- 
orized October consumption, and short ot 
an order rescinding the October authoriza- 
tions or reducing them, the companies could 
not voluntarily agree to reduce production 
without violating NPA’s own regulation. 

NPA, nevertheless, reported to the press, 
through Harrison, “Industry  representa- 
tives indicated their intention to revise 
downward their use of natural rubber for 
the rest of October, at NPA’s request.” 
This was categorically denied by members 
of the committee. 


The effects of the M-2 order cutback are 
not yet apparent, but are expected to in- 
clude sharply reduced working schedules 


in some cases and a shortage of mechanical 


rubber goods and other components used 
by other industries (refrigerators, motor. 
etc.) Many of these rubber goods cus- 


tomers are operating at a rate well above 
the base period to which rubber consump 
tion has been rolled back. 

Members of the rubber industry advisory 
committee in attendance at the NPA meet- 
ing October 17 were: I. D. Hendrickson, 


\merican Hard Rubber Co.; W. Harty. 
\ven Sole Co.; Irving Eisbrouch, Dayton 
Rubber Co.; O. G. Vinnedge, Dryden 
Rubber Division, Sheller Mig. Ce:: ip E. 


Firestone Tire 
Gates Rubber 
Tire & Rub- 
and E. A. 
Baker. 


Trainer and J. C. Roberts, 
& Rubber Co.; C. W. Yelm, 
; William O'Neil, General 
ber Co.; John L. Collyer 
Stevens, Goodrich; Charles H. 
Goodyear Footwear Corp.; P. W. Litch- 
field. R. S. Wilson, and W. F. Bloor. 
Goodyear; E. B. Gardner, Hewitt-Robins, 
Inc.: H. E. Smith, Manhattan Rubber 
Division, Raybestos-Manhattan Inc.; J. P. 
Seiberling, Seiberling Rubber Co.; Everett 





Morss, Simplex Wire & Cable Co.; G. M. 
Tisdale, United States Rubber Co.; M.S. 
Royce, Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. ; 


FF. T. Lane, Seamless Rubber Co. 

Also attending the meeting were .\. L. 
Viles. president, and W. J. vice 
president, RMA. For the government, Glen 
Ireland, assistant administrator of NPA, 
Harrison, and Glen attended. 


Sears, 


RMA Reports on 1951 Rubber Problem 
NPA 


committee on 


met with its Rubber ye try Ad- 
October 24 “to explore 


Visory 

further measures for conserving rubber. 
and to plan steps to be taken by NPA and 
the industry, beginning January, 1951.” 


this meeting the undercurrent 

basic disagreement between the rubber 
goods manutacturing industry and govern- 
ment mobilization planning officials on steps 
necessary to assure national security in rub- 
ber broke into the open. 

On that day the tire 
‘ustry presented to the NPA and the pub- 
lic a 44-page “Analysis of the 1951 Rubber 
Prob lem,’ ‘a document heralded by some 
“most important report made by the 
industry to the government in ten 


Fe Howing 


segment of the in- 


as the 
rubber 
rei 
The 
dustry’s 
pect of 
year with 


ber use 


from in 
pros- 


report stemmed primarily 
increasing concern over the 
finding itself burdened early next 
government restrictions on rub- 
paralleling the most. stringent 
during the second World War. 





Such restrictions, it felt certain, would 
be the logical, if not a necessary extension 
of the government’s new stockpiling policy. 
Irom reliable sources it has been learned 
that this policy calls for completion of a 
natural rubber stockpile, in the neighbor- 
hood of 1,000,000 tons, some time in 1951 
and most probably at about June or July 

The controls required to meet this ob- 


jective would involve drastic limitation on 
industry's use of natural rubber, end prod- 
uct controls introducing an overall 80-20) 
synthetic to natural rubber use ratio. 

Industry, in its report, took vigorous ex- 
ception to the necessity of such a program 
and warned of its serious consequences, 
both here and abroad. 

‘The very high level of 1,824,000 tons of 
new rubber available next year (924,000 
tons of synthetic and 900,000 natural) 
raises the question of what happens when 
the stockpile objective is reached and new 
rubber availability is nearly 50% over con- 
sumption level,” the industry report. said. 

Answering its own question, the report 
continued, “A sharp break in rubber price 
would mean (a) a sharp decline in con- 
sumer buying: (b) a layoffs of 
trained production personnel : (c) large de- 
valuation of dealer inventories, with losses 
to thousands of small businessmen ; (d) 
large devaluation of manufacturers’ inven- 
tories of finished goods and raw materials 
—tremendous inventory losses; (e) large 
manufacturers’ purchase com- 
(f) large losses to taxpayers on 
rubber in the government stockpile; (g) 
major economic repercussions in the rub- 
ber producing areas. 

“Policies which will bring economic 
chaos in rubber are not justified by the 
facts. This problem is already very serious. 
Government stockpiling at rates  incon- 
sistent with surplus accumulation will make 
it more so. Full consideration by industry 
and Government of all the implications of 
these questions is most necessary. 

The report presented estimates indic ating 
a surplus over consumption requirements 
next vear of 560,500 tons of new rubber 
(364,100 natural and 196,400 synthetic). To 
keep stockpile accumulation consistent with 
availability, it recommended that the gov- 
ernment spread its purchases so as to ac- 
cumulate 80,000 tons in the first quarter, 
83,000 tons in the second, 89,000 tons in the 
third, and 103,000 tons in the fourth quarter 
of 195], 

A condensed table from the RMA report 
on 1951 rubber availability and use follows: 


losses on 
mitments ; 


1951 RURBER AVAILARILITY AND CONSUMPTION 
A. 














IN 
In 1,000 Long Tons) 
Tota! 
New Nat- Syn ‘ 
Rubber ural thetic Natura 
Available 1,824 900 924 49.3 
Consumptior 
rnc cl —Total 120 36 S4 30.0 
Civilian-Trans- 
portation 744 296 448 39.8 
Non-Transportation 
Latex, Nat. 75 75 100.0 
Other Rubber 324 i29 195 39.8 
399 204 195 5 
Civili 1,143 500 643 
‘onsumption-Total 1,263 536 727 42.4 
To Stockpile 561 364 197 64.9 


The surplus of synthetic rubber, it was 
recommended, be exchanged by the govern- 
ment for natural rubber held by other coun- 
tries. 

The 60 leading tire compan) 


industry 
supported the re- 


executives unanimously 
port at the meeting with the NPA—and 
urged upon the government a “new stock- 
pile concept.” This concept would include 
in the nation’s stockpile or reserve of rub- 
her not only the natural rubber held in the 
Munition’s Board's strategic stockpile. 


which industry estimated in the report at 
about 500,000 tons today, but would in- 
clude also 100,000 tons afloat to this 


inventories, 


country, 90,000 tons in private 
synthe- 


total inventories of 62,000 tons of 
tic rubber and 1,311,000 tons of processed 
new rubber. The latter consisted of 50,000 
tons in process in rubber goods factories. 
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manulacturers inventories of 48,000 ton- 
and dealers’ inventories of 79,000 tons in 
fnished tire products, 65,000 tons in non- 
transportation products now in use, and 
walf of the 2,138,000 tons in tires now on 


the nation’s motor vehicles (half of the 
total in order to make allowance for 
wear 

The report put it this way: “Only these 
tire consumers millions of them can 


really save rubber. Manufacturers do not 
save or waste rubber—they only 
it-in short, put it from one stockpile into 
mother of a different type.” 

The industry recommended that thi 
mly type of government restriction which 
should be imposed on consumption is an 
nd-product system, placing ceilings by 
various tvpes of products on the propor- 
natural rubber which they can 
mtain. The industry recommended that 
these end-product specifications average 
ut for the transportation segment to 39.8 
pounds of natural to each 100 pounds ot 
ew rubber used 


process 


jon of 


sounded that 


A firm warning was any 
jurther cutback in natural rubber specifi- 
ations, such as the 20-80 or 30-70, would 


require the simultaneous imposition of “all 

f the rubber saving devices which go with 
war conditions.” This stemmed from cal- 
lations—not specifically noted in the re- 
yrt—that a 20-80 ratio would mean the 
return of the 98% synthetic small passenger 
tire, which could hold up under only the 
most careful driving conditions, the sort 
f conditions indirectly imposed during the 
ast war through gasoline rationing. 

[This point is recognized in the Johnson 
Senate Armed Services preparedness sub- 
committee report of September 5. Johnson 
said that if such restrictions are necessary 
n civilian motoring, truck loading, ete. 
then they should be ordered.] 
The reaction of NPA to the 
the industry analysis, as quoted in the daily 


} 


issuance ol 





press, Was noncommittal. It said it would 
heck the figures to “see if they jibe with 
urs’—the first indication that NPA had 


any comparable estimates of its own. A]l- 
though the report bore the imprint of the 
Tire Manutacturing Division of the Rub 
er Manufacturing Industry, its estimates 
vere drawn up by the same men comprising 
NPA’s technical tire task unit, and the re 
port was submitted as the finding of that 
group to NPA, as requested by that agency. 
The report, although several months in 
reparation, included a succinct summary 
f the industry’s views on the type oi 
government consumpt ion restriction adopted 
n August 25, and further elaborated on 
ctober 20, with the announcement of NPA 
rder M- 

“With the increase in new rubbe 
ly, all rubber allocations and eo 
imitation programs could end after De 
ember, 1950. Production cutback saesieiiies 
and material allocations are useful only 
n unforeseen emergencies of very short 
luration. Under the conditions projected, 
ve think they are unnecessary in the tire 


sup- 


ndustry. ... Because of the fact that there 
annot be a ‘base period’ satisfactory and 
quitable to all companies in the industry, 


rograms of this type arbitrarily affect in 
lividual company positions; set up inequi- 
minimize im 
public acceptance ; lessen the 
ncentive to develop and improve produce. 
oth military and civilian; 
) scarce materials 
ffectiveness in their use. In 
ut every manufacturer in a 


acket.” 

As noted earlier, the NPA rubber in- 

lustry advisory committee failed to get 
that the M-2 cutback was 


lessen pressure 
and increase 
effect, they 
straight- 


November, 1950 


RFC Synthetic Plant Contracts 

Reports were current early in October 
that the Reconstruction Finance Corp. and 
the rubber companies designated to re- 
activate and operate synthetic rubber 
plants had not yet agreed on contract 
terms. 

REC refused comment on the report 
in dispute was RFC’s attempt to reduc 
its contract fee schedule for all plants ‘. 
the rubber program. The dispute, it was 
said, would have no bearing on progress 
of reactivation. 

The Phillips Ch athliate oi 
Phillips Petroleum Co., had offered to 
yperate the Borger, Tex., copolymer plant 
with the butadiene plant at a tee approxi 
mately half of that stipulated in expired, 
but temporarily extended contracts between 
REC and the operators of its rubber facili 
ties. 

According to the report, the 
igency was attempting to bring other op 
erators in line with the Phillips’ offer. 

RFC’s fee to operators of its rubbe 
facilities averages 3.10 of the value of the 
rubber produced. At the present 
a 760,000-ton annual GR-S program would 
involve aggregate fees approximating $12,- 
000,000. The schedule in contracts which 
expired June 30 called for payment of 90¢ 
per 100 pounds tor the first 15,000 tons 
produced. The fee per 100 pounds dropped 
by increments of 15,000 tons to 75, 60, 50, 
40 and 30¢. 

RFC has 


, 
that 


emical ( O., 


government 


schedule, 








neither confirmed nor denied 
the dispute, or reported its progress. It did 
acknowledge that it was in the 
of negotiating contracts. Designated 
likewise declined to comment, reter 
ring inquiries to ORR. 


process 
oper- 


ators 


Rubber Materials 


As October drew to a close, the RF¢ 
was about to clinch a deal with the Frencel 
Government for 10,000,000 gallons of alco 
hol for its > eae butadiene plants. The 
meeting 


U. S. alcoholic beverage industry 
with RFC, October 19, promised to supply 
10,000,000 gallons over the next two 


months, the Distilled Spirits Institute, Inc.. 
announced October 20. 

Others at the meeting said that the U. S 
industry will deliver about 4,000,000 gall 
in’ November and — 6,000,000 
in December. The pri now vol 
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will be administered by Carroll 
deputy director, Bureau of Inte: 
enue, and head of its Alcohol * 
The butadiene plants will require 





140,000,000 gallons of alcohol in 1951, an 
the liquor industry will be c 
contribute a major part of 
The benzol shortage will 
petroleum industry 
materially to the nation’s 
coming year. Officials look f 
of 50,000,000 gallons of benz 
This benzol from petri 
cost more than the benzol from the steel 
industry’s coke ovens. Two companies, one 
of them the Oronite division of the Stand 
ard Oil Co. of California, will 
engaged in such production. About five 
other oil companies are awaiting a gov 
ernment provision for rapid tax depreciatior 
installing the equipme 


as the 
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Supplies of some antioxidants and ac 
celerators are tighter and may become 
tighter as the rubber program swings int 
full gear. Production and requirements 


Increased 
heavier 


statistics are now “classified.” 
use of synthetic rubber may mean a 
demand for antioxidants which gives 
indication of the requirements problem. 

Carbon black is in supply wit! 
stocks of furnace blacks equal to less than 
two weeks’ supply on August 31. Ch 


some 


short 


anne! 








black stocks were off 25% from a year ago 
and amounted to about six weeks’ supply 
This change in demand has made the 
carbon black producers’ urgent appeal ot 
last fall that the Munitions Board stoc 
channel blacks “academic” according 
government official. The black produce 
had then warned of 

of the industry's capacity becaus 
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NPA Orders on Styrene Resins and 

Masterbatches and Latex Compounds 
NPA : | 

ase to rubber producers and consuni 
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alter the fact that it constitutes rubbet 
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possibilities for dry-land farming. It ap- 
pears that the rubber plant may make a 
crop on some two million acres in 
Texas in the low rainfall area. . USDA 

ientists envision a cropping system 
harvested 


suitable 


plar 








inclu le as a cash crop 
have been made in Texas, 
vy the USDA, who ex- 
f that “seedlings of the 
strains will produce about 
of rubber per acre in five 








guayule in Texas has 
1 Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson of the 
Services preparedness subcom- 
ince one of the recommendations in 
report was that the Administration 
i prospect of growing 
lis hemisphere. He has 


possibilities ot 





gate the 
] 
} 


in tl 





this matter with Alan T. Grant, 
warles T. Wilson Co., which is 
ing with growing rubber in 





ident tire dealers 
Dei ver 16 to discuss 


NPA on 


tural rubber. The deal- 


mserve na 





r vended increased recapping and 
h of good used tires as one of the 
most practical methods of conserving 
rubber 

Trading in *s when new tires are 





bought was another suggestion. A further 
standardization of sizes and types of camel- 
back and of tires was also recommended. 

According to the National Association of 
Independent Tire tat ie Inc., figs i (the 
dealers) agreed that the ban on the fifth 
tire for new automobiles ; nl help mate- 
ly in conserving rubber for the national 
defense st ky vile.’ 

On the same day, NPA chief Harrison 
who was not present at the meeting with 
e dealers, met with members of the Auto- 
bile Manufacturers Association. Removal 
yf the spare tire on new cars was not dis- 
cussed at this meeting 

NPA, in its press release on the meeting 
with dealers, met itioned all the dealer sug- 
gestions except that relating to abandoning 
the spare tire. 

It has 





+h 





reported that Harrison 

auto manufacturers will voluntarily 
spare tire if their tire deliveries 
through the workings of M-2 


been 
believes < 
drop the 
are cut 

rubber use 


Tire Shortage 
The RMA and the NPA 1 October 
r whether replacement tires will be 
hard to get through the balance of this 
year. RM \ took orous exception” to 


statements made Holt, in the 


1 
Tangier 














Commerce Department’s bi-monthly publi- 
ati “Rubber Industry Report.” 
Holt pointed out that tl \ugust 25 

















cutback order probably. would produce a 

‘ yf pneumatic tfres for replace- 

y commitments to automobile 

t s for original equipment tires 

n the face of the cutback order would make 
this so. Holt reasoned. 

r “There 





necessary 





to the 75,823,513 passenger-car 
in the first eight months of 
a production of 6,700,000 in 


September, and compared this with ship- 
of 65,066,321 units in all of 1949, 
ments have been exceeding produc- 
but manufacturers’ inventories at the 
end of August were so low that September 
shipments were not expected to exceed out- 
put by much. 
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Earl Glen told newsmen 
that he thought there would be enough 
tires provided there is no resurgence of 
panic buying. He did not expect M-2 to 
bring on a shortage of replacement tires, 
although it will cut production. 

Retail tire dealers, meeting with NPA 
on October 16, said they had enough tires 
to meet demand, and that panic buying has 


subsided. 


On October 20, 


Industry Production and Outlook 
current activ- 
Rubber was 


A lengthy review of the 
ities and outlook tor U. S. 
published in the JWVall Street Journal for 
October 17 by Harold T. Johnson, Jr. This 
writer said U. S. Rubber sales for 1950 are 
going to reach record levels. For 1951 the 
company’s outlook is for tire sales as good 
as those this year; business of the footwea1 
and general products and mechanical goods 
divisions should measure up to 1950; and 
while textile operations may slide to a 
lower level, the chemical division is ex- 
pected to turn in a better performance. 

Unit sales of the industry’s pz assenger Car 
tires are up 10% over last year’s figure, 
and truck and bus tire sales are 20% 
higher. U. S. Rubber tire sales are fol- 
lowing that pattern. 

Footwear sales in 1948 and 1949 were at 
a —— - low level owing to warm win- 

, but climbed to higher levels as a re- 
ee ‘of scare buying after the Korean fight- 
ing started. Fastest growing items made by 
this division of the company are those made 
of foam and sponge rubber. The automobile 
and the furniture industries are the biggest 
buyers of these products. The automobile 
industry is also buying more and more 
coated fabrics for auto upholstery. 

The mechanical goods division of this 
company, of which hose, belting, and wire 
and cable account for 57% of the division’s 
dollar sales, appears to fluctuate between 
third and fourth in dollar sales in the 
company’s total picture. 

Dollar sales of the textile division, which 
makes cotton tire cord and also cotton yarn 
for tufting, knitting, and carpets, have been 
running about 20 to 30% above those of 
last year when they were at a low rate. 

In the chemical division, which includes 
plastics and the operation of government- 
owned synthetic rubber plants, as well as 
chemical compounding ingredients for the 
rubber industry, business has been good, 
and the profit margin satisfactory, this 
writer reports. 

Raymond H. Blanchard, president of 
Hood Rubber Co., a division of B. F. Good- 
rich, reviewed some of the problems and 
activities of the footwear branch of the 
rubber industry in a recent statement. 

The trend in styles of rubber footwear 
is toward all-purpose galoshes for women 
to fit practically any heel height. Black 
still is the most popular color for women; 
| white and red remain tops for chil- 
dren’s footwear. 

Rubbers, overshoes, and boots are hand- 
made products, and more than 45% of thei 
otal cost is wages. Since August 1, Hood 
raised prices of its rubber and canvas foot- 
wear lines from 10 to 13%. About half of 
this increase was based on pre-Korea costs. 
Since then, natural rubber price has gone 
up substantially further and is now more 
than 200% higher than it was at the 
beginning of 1950. Fabric is up 10 to 
15%, owing to the short cotton crop; while 
compounds and chemicals costs are also 
higher. Because of today’s uncertainties 
and the necessity of obtaining future orders 
early to assure supply canvas purchased 
today for delivery in 1951 is subject to the 
price at the time of shipment. 


Employment is following the usual 


seasonal upward trend, but is still below the 
January figure, it was said. 

Sales of canvas footwear have increased 
since World War II with the wide ac- 
ceptance of their importance in body build- 
ing and exercise. Hood features P-F 
(Posture Foundation) in all its advertising 
and promotion. This is a rigid inner wedge 
placed on top of the insole to assure the 
cael alinement of the bones of the foot 
in their normal position. It is a preventive 
rather than a corrective measure. 

One of the largest markets for canvas 
footwear is in the children under 10 age 
group that numbered 21,000,000 a decade 
ago and now totals 30,000,000. Despite in- 
creased production in the junior sizes, Hood 
was sold out by June 15, and most other 
canvas footwear manufacturers experienced 
the same serious shortage 

City dwellers’ wear and usage of rubber 
footwear depends on the weather. Farmers. 
however, wear two kinds of waterproof 
footwear—gaiters and work rubbers—and 
usually wear them out in a year because 
of more frequent and rougher usage. 


Manufacturers’ shipments of passenger 
tires in August totaled 9,040,326 units, 


from the record level of 10,421,- 
the RMA said on October 


down 139 
758 units in July, 
16. 

Production of passenger tires was down 
1.5% in August to 6,994,685 from 7,103,496 
units the month before. The large August 
shipment caused a further decline in in- 
ventories in manufacturers’ hands to 
3,835,638 units, compared with the end of 
July stocks totaling 5,690,302 units. 

August shipments of truck and bus tires 
declined 3.1% to 1,569,230 units from 
1,618,631 units in July; while production 
was up slightly to 1,178,244 tires, against 
1,160,050 the month before. Manufacturers’ 
stocks declined to 965,643 units at the end 
of August from 1,314,398 at the end of July. 

Shipments of automotive tubes were 
down 4.4% to 9,208,677 in August, against 
9,629,335 units in July. Production of tubes 
was up 4.7% to 7,243,695 from 6,916,496 
units the month before. Manufacturers’ 
stocks of automotive tubes amounted to 
6,619,472 units on August 31, compared 
with 8,422,233 tubes in stock on July 31. 


Labor News 


The annual convention of the United 
Rubber Workers of America, CIO, held in 
Cincinnati, the week of September 18, 


S. Buckmaster as 
all members of his 
executive 


saw the reelection of L. 
president, together with 
slate to other offices and the 
board of the inouceanisesl union. The mem- 
bers would not approve, however, the ap- 
peal for higher monthly dues made by 
Buckmaster, who had stated previously that 
the union needed more money, or it would 
have to reduce its services to the members. 
An ‘operating deficit of $25,000 was re- 
corded for the past year by the international 
union. The union president voiced the hope 
that employment in the rubber industry 
continue to climb to make up some of the 
union’s deficit. 

In other actions at the URWA conven- 
tion Buckmaster was upheld in the dis- 
charge of six former field representatives. 
These men, Buckmaster said, were ring- 
leaders in a plot to undermine his admin- 
istration. The union president said that the 
six men had taken a nasty political advan- 
tage of everything they put their hands on. 

“If you put these men back on the job, 
that is when I will leave my job, and if 
you take that action, then I wouldn't give 
you a nickel for your union,” Buckmaster 
stated. 

The delegates approved a change in the 
constitution of the international union in 
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agreements reached between the 
negotiating committee of the international 
union and the various rubber companies 
must be ratified by the membership of the 
local union involved before the agreement 
is othcially effective. 

Nine resolutions were adopted by the 
convention: two praised President Truman 
and national CIO President Philip Murray; 
one condemned the Taft-Hartley Act, and 
another asked closer cooperation by unions 
in working toward a fair employment prac- 
tice law. 

Otrer resolutions pledged support of the 
Administration’s foreign policy and _ the 
establishment of a national health program. 

Wage talks were resumed between the 
union and the Big Four rubber companies 
as soon as the URWA convention was 
ended. Negotiations between the union and 
General Tire also were resumed in October. 
The union has been asking for a 3l¢-an- 
hour wage increase. Progress was reported 
in most instances by mid-October. 

It was learned that Goodrich had offered 
a 10'4¢-an-hour wage increase, but the 
union was not satisfied with this offer. The 
company took the position that taking into 
consideration the increase in vacation pay, 
holiday pay, Social Security pension pay- 
ments, etc., the total benefits to employes 
and cost to the company would be equal 
to more than 12%¢ an hour. 

“The fact is that the company now has 
before the union an offer that is higher 
than most 1950 wage settlements in mass 
production industries,” Goodrich said. 

The union was repc wrted to be holding out 
for an increase cf 12¢ an hour, retroactive 
to August 30 hig in addition, more liberal 
vacation benefits for workers who enter 
the Armed Services and higher wages to 
correct inequities in plants and between 
plants. 

The URWA 


that all 


scheduled a meeting for 
October 22 at the Mayflower Hotel in 
Akron to review the record of Senator 
Tait and to explain to its membership why 
the union was opposed to his reelection. 
Union President Buckmaster has attacked 
Tait for accusing the CIO of “invading 
Ohio” in a political campaign against the 
Senator. 


Wage Increase Granted Goodyear and 
Goodrich Employes 


It was announced in Cincinnati, October 
20, that Goodyear had agreed to spend a 
sum of money equal to slightly more than 
12¢ an hour per worker for its 25,000 em- 
ployes in its plants. This wage increase 
may set the fifth-round wage increase pat- 
tern in the rubber industry. The company 
and the URWA signed the new wage 
agreement on October 19 after six weeks 
of negotiations. 

One and one-half cents of the 12¢ will be 
used to correct wage differentials in seven 
of the 10 plants involved. The increase was 
effective October 18, and the agreement 
calls for a plan to distribute the money in 
such a way that workers in the lower wage 
brackets will receive greater increases than 
those in the top wage brackets. 

Buckmaster said that the union will at- 
tempt to get similar settlements with the 
other rubber companies. 

“This agreement is unique in the indus- 
try in that it provides for at least a partial 
adjustment of the wage inequalities which 
exist between the various plants of one of 
the larger companies,” Buckmaster said. 

Goodrich on October 21 also signed a 
new contract with the URWA calling for 

12¢-an-hour wage increase and a union 
shop for the 16,000 workers in its plants 
in the United States. The union shop 
granted the seven Goodrich local union was 


November, 1950 


the first for an URWA union of the Big 
Four rubber companies. Under the Taft- 
Hartley Act a majority of the workers in 
a given plant must approve the union shop 
betore the company and the union can put 
it into their contract. The union indicated 
that it will ask the NLRB to hold the 
necessary election as soon as _ possible. 

As in the Goodyear settlement, part of 
the 12¢-an-hour increase will go to correct 
wage differences between the various plants 
of the Goodrich company. 

The general wage question may be re- 
opened by either side on 30 days’ notice on 
or after May 31, 1951. The entire Gocdrich 
contract will continue in effect, however, 
unless either the company or the union 
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CALENDAR 


Nov. 14- American Council of Commer- 
15. cial Laboratories. Hotel Waldort- 
Astoria, New York, N. Y. 


Nov. 15. New York Section, SPE. Hotel 
Shelburne, New York, N. Y. 

Nov. 16. Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group. 
Queen’s Hotel, Montreal, P.Q., 
Canada. 

Nov. 17. Chicago Rubber Group. Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

Nov. 24- American Physical Society. Uni- 


25. versity of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 


Nov. 26- American Society of Mechanical 

Dec. 1. Engineers. Hotel Statler, New 
York, N. Y. 

Dec. 3- American Institute of Chemical 


6. Engineers. Neal House, Colum- 

bus, O. 

Philadelphia Section, SPE. 

Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group. 

Christmas Party. 

Northern California Rubber 

Group. Christmas Party. The 

Willows, Orinda, Calif. 

Chicago Section, SPE, and Chi- 

cago Chapter, SPI. Builder's 

Club, Chicago, III. 

Newark Section, SPE. Military 

Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. 

New York Group. Christmas 

Party. Henry Hudson Hotel, New 

York, N. Y. 

Boston Rubber Group. Christmas 

Meeting. Somerset Hotel, Boston, 

Mass. 

Southern Ohio Rubber Group. 

Dinner-Dance. Miami Valley Golf 

Club, Dayton, O. 

Buffalo Rubber Group. Elks Club, 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

New York Section, SPE. Christ- 

mas Party. Hotel Shelburne, N. Y. 

Newark Section, SPE. Military 

Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. 

Chicago Section, SPE, and Chi- 

cago Chapter, SPI. Builder’s Club, 

Chicago, IIl. 

Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group. 

Queen’s Hotel, Montreal, P.Q., 

Canada. 

SPE. National Technical Confer- 

20. ence. Hotel Statler, New York, 

nN. Xs 

Nat'l Sporting Goods Assn. Twen- 

25. tieth Annual Convention and 
Show. Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 
Til. 


Dec. 15. 


Jan. 26. Philadelphia Rubber Group. Poor 
Richard Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Rubber Group, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Feb. 2. Akron Rubber Group. Mayflower 


Hotel, Akron, O. 
SN IE OER IE 


gives 60 days’ notice to reopen negotiations, 
until April 30, 1952. 

Besides the union shop and the wage 
increase, Goodrich granted the union a 
more liberal vacation pay plan for return- 
ing servicemen and substantial increases in 
rates paid to newly hired employes and 
workers transferred to other jobs. 


Work Stoppages, Etc. 


A walkout idled 600 workers at Good- 
year’s plant C in Akron between Septem- 
ber 18 and 20. The walkout was in protest 
of the transfer, under terms of the company- 
union contract, of a new worker into the 
maintenance department. Fifteen mainte- 
nance department workers who precip itated 


the strike by walking off their jobs were 
suspended for seven days. 

A one-day wildcat strike at the Akron 
plant #1 of the Firestone Company caused 


some concern on September 27. This dis- 
pute was in the millroom and involved sev- 
eral Banbury operators who became dis- 
satisfied with rates and schedules under 
which they had been working for some 
time. A similar type strike also took place 
at about the same time in the Firestone 
plant at Memphis, Tenn. 

A strike started on September 27 at the 
Pyramid Rubber Co. in Ravenna, O., which 
lasted about 10 days. It was ended on Octo- 
ber 7, with the union accepting a wage 
increase of Pus an hour for women workers 
and 12¢ an hour for men workers. 

Seiberling at Barberton, O., had a wild- 


cat strike on October 11 which shut off 
production in the truck tire department. 
General Cab le Corp., Rome, N. Y., on the 


same day had a strike of its 1,400 workers, 
which resulted from a company proposal to 
increase work schedules. 

The URWA won the 
workers at the Johnson Rubber Co., Mid- 
dlefield, O., as a result of an election con- 
ducted by the NLRB on October 5. The 
vote was 355 for the URW? \ and 253 for 
no union. A vote at U. Rubber’s Provi- 
dence, R. I., plant was ceilcaal to be held 
during October by the NLRB to determine 
whether the URWA or an AFL union 
would represent the workers at that plant. 

A walkout at the Sun Rubber Co. plant 
in Barberton idled about 1,100 workers for 
two or three days from October 17 to 20. 
A woman employe who had been disciplined 
because of poor workmanship and asked to 
take a new job assignment, walked out, 
and 300 others on the same shift left with 
her. On October 17 the entire plant was 
shut down. 

A one -day walkout also idled 2,500 work- 
ers at the Goodrich Akron plant on October 
17. The walkout was due to a refusal of 
workers to remove the wrappings from 
packages of synthetic h h 


rubber, which had 
previously been done in another department. 


right to represent 


Electric Auto-Lite Co., Toledo, O., has 
installed a new system for preparing rub- 


ber for wire insulation at its Port Huron, 
Mich., plant. Rubber stocks are discharged 
from a Banbury mixer- on to a belt con- 


veyer system which brings the stock to a 
strainer-ext ruder mant ifactured by Farrel- 
Birmingham Co., Inc. The extruded rubber 
through a cooling and lubricating 
bath and then up a chain conveyer for fur- 
ther cooling. The stock finally delivered 
by the conveyer to a rotary knife machine, 
where it is automatically cut to size and 
palleted for easy handling. The 


passes 


strainer- 
extruder unit prepares the rubber in a form 
better suited for further preparation as 
wire insulation, and the conveyer system 
eliminates handling of the heavy batches 
prepared by the mixer. 
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Honor General Tire Founders 
ndred 

Wm 

& ubber Co., 


nm 


listributers, 
O'Neil, president of 
Akron, 
W.E 


presidents ; 


al associates: 
engineering ; 


ot develop- 


tributers’ affai! 
he May flower 
the festivities Mr 


distributers 


Is] , 
e iineless 


a policy 


oO estab- 


from 47 


more than 30,000 con- 
tinuing the growth of the exposition dur- 
past few Purchasing de- 
mand was quite brisk, particularly in the 
i lines needed for the com- 
ing holiday season, and buyers reported 
lifficulties in placing large orders. Many 
manufacturers, already far behind their 
rent orders, were reluctant to accept 
business in other than nominal quan- 
Fears of shortages in materials 
served to dampen the desire ot pro- 
ducers to accept orders entailing deliveries 
beyond the immediate future. 

Rubber exhibitors at the Show included: 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., playballs 
and decoy ducks; L. H. Gilmer Co., Divi- 

ot United States Rubber Co.:; V- 

garden and electric 

r United Rubber Co., 
(Se: Inc., 


Sun 


mated at persons, 


ing the 


years. 


sporting eoods 


lu msec, ta] cS, 
States 
Rubber 
° Rubber 
Taber Baseball 
and softballs. 


supphes ; 

and 

baseballs 

manutacturers of athletic balls were 

‘n-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Nocona 

‘rather Goods Co., and Ohio-Kentucky 

x, Co.; while golf balls exhibited shown 

y Allied Golf Corp. and Kasselberg- 

Griffith Co. Athletic shoes with 1 
and plastic soles were featured by B 

\thletic Shoe Co., Geo. Gillis Shoe Corp., 

Worcester Co. 

the field of vinyl plastics, displays of 

garden hose were shown by Alan Plastics 

\merican Extruded Products Co.; 


rubber 


oston 


Shoe 


Founders of General Tire Viewing Plaque Presented by Company Distributers 
(Left to Right): Robert Iredell, W. E. Fouse, C. J. Jahant, H. B. Pushee, Wm. O'Neil 


Ray Carr ] is 
Kraft service and 
1 Tire. Former] 


Hardware Show Sets Records 

New 
Ha dware Show, held 11 

P: ce. New York, N. 5 ee Octo- 

how was a complete sell- 

all four floors of the Palace were 

occupied with the exhibits of 


Total registration 


attendance and numbet 
1950 Na- 


Grand 


- 
rece 


af he 
at the 


some 


mipanies Was esti- 


Indus- 
Mig. 

also. exhibited 
Is and vinyl cov- 
ieslines ; Durst showed a 
complete line of vinyl shower curtains and 
lrapes. Vinyl and vinyl coated clothing for 


Goody Cars 
1 ; and Sandee 

Industrial i 
new vinyl 

fhe 


he sportsman were displayed by Seal-Dri 
portswear Co., Inc., and U. S. Fiber & 
lastics Corp 
I other exhibits Owens- 
Fiberglas and Tennessee 
Eastman Corp. had institutional-type dis- 
plays. Saran insect screening was featured 
Firestone Plastics Co.; Lumite Divi- 
Chicopee Mig. Corp. of America; 
Woven Products, Inc. Rein- 
forced plastic glazing materials were ex- 
hibted by Arvey Corp., Celanese Corp. of 
\merica, and Warp Bros. 
Other plastics exhibits follow: 


) 


plastics 


Corp. 


Corning 


Plastic 


Century 


Duke 


toilet seats; 
seats and accessors 


Plastic Products, Inc., 
Mtg. Co., Inc., toilet 
ies; Empire Brushes, Ine., household 
brushes; Gilbert Plastics, Inc., boxes; 
Gits Molding Corp., housewares; Hunger- 
ford Plastics Corp., lamps and novelties; 
Melodee Division, Waljohn Plastics, Ine, 
bicycle horns; Modglin Co., Inc., brushes; 
Plas-Tex  Corp., dishware; Republie 
Molding Corp., retrigerator dishes; Rona 
Plastics Corp., trays and dishes; and 
Rotuba Extruders, extruded shapes 


D. F. Collins 


D. F. Collins, a research and develop- 
ment engineer for Adamson-United Co.,, 
730 Carroll St., Akron 4, O., left in mid- 
October for an extensive trip to visit in- 
dustrial machinery plants in England, 
Italy, France, Holland, and Belgium. Col- 
lins plans to study latest European devel- 
opments in mixing and milling equipment 
for the rubber and plastics industries, par- 
ticularly those reported to be distinct de- 
partures from methods presently emploved 
in this country. Considerable time will be 
spent in England where great strides have 
been made in the development of continu- 
ous internal mixers and mills, according 
te FL. president and general] 
manager of the company 

“It is no secret among rubber and plas- 
tics equipment manufacturers that Euro 
peans have been more active than we have 
in the development of continuous produc- 
tion machinery,” Mr. Dawes said. “While 
we in the States have been setting the pace 
in production of finished rubber products 
through plant expansion, we have done 
very little in improving our basic rubber 
processing machinery.” 


Mr. Dawes 


Jawes, 


indicated that Collins’ as- 
signment overseas is in furtherance of a 
working arrangement already in_ effect 
between Adamson-United and _— several 
European manutacturers. 

F. A. Seiberling, retired founder of 
Seiberling Rubber Co. and the Goodyeaf 
Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, O, 
observed his ninety-first birthday on Octo- 
ber 6. He spent the day resting by a large 
second-floor window of his home 1 
Akron, where he has spent most of 
time during the past year and a half. 
91, Seiberling is usually in good spirits, 
although he has been weakened by various 
ailments of old age recently. 
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- Newer than the neweet! 
Getter than the best! 


CALCO 
ANTI-OXIDANT 2246 


Calco announces commercial production of the most active, non-staining, non-discoloring 








anti-oxidant that has been developed to date. 


ANTI-OXIDANT 2246 shows the lowest net cost for equivalent or better aging qualities 
than any other product of this classification now on the market. 


It is a white crystalline powder. 


Write today for Calco’s Technical Bulletin which gives complete information on this 
new product. 








AMERICAN (yanamid COMPANY 


aN Mote CHEMICAL DIVISION 
INTERMEDIATE AND RUBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY. U.S.A. 
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Reactivated Synthetic Rubber Plant in Operation 


The first of the nation’s all-purpose 
synthetic rubber plants to be reactivated 
under the government’s expanded rubber 
program started production in Port 
Neches, Tex., on October 12, 20 days 
ahead of schedule. 

The huge plant, designed with a produc- 
tion capacity of 60,000 long tons a year, 
has been thoroughly modernized by en- 
gineers of United States Rubber Co., 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y., so 
that it will produce more than 72,000 long 
tons a year when operating at peak load. 

Production during October was expected 
to total 1,500 long tons. Output will in- 
crease gradually until peak capacity of 
6,000 long tons a month is reached by 
December 1. This will mean a [ 
17.5% above current industry production. 

The rubber will be used to meet the 
nation’s skyrocketing civilian and military 
demands for tires and other rubber prod- 
ucts. 

Reactivation and modernization of the 
plant were accomplished in less than three 
months at a cost of $1,030,000. Of this 
total $530,000 was utilized for moderniza- 
tion, and $500,000 for actual reactivation. 
Modernization was accomplished at much 
less cost than would have been required 
if improvements had been made after the 
plant was in operation. Every valve, tank, 
reactor, and a maze of piping was torn 
down, cleaned, inspected, and finally re- 
assembled. New metering equipment 
installed to improve the handling of raw 
materials. New pumps were installed to 
increase the plant’s capacity for handling 
raw materials and to improve efficiency 
in handling latex. 

Piping systems throughout the 
were simplified. Laboratory facilities were 
expanded and modernized to maintain bet- 
ter quality control, and new equipment was 
added to improve the recovery of unre- 
acted raw materials. 

The plant represents a capital invest- 
ment of more than $11,000,000 It was built 
in December, 1943, and has been in stand- 
by since September, 1947. During the war 
it reached a maximum production of 63,000 
long tons annually. 
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Personnel Advanced 


Sales executives in the tir 
also been promoted. 

J. Chester Ray is now sales 
dealer brands, tire division. In this capa- 
city he heads the sales organization for 
U. S. Tires and Fisk-Gillette Tires divi- 
sions. Mr. Ray started with U. S. Rubber 
as a stockroom boy in Pittsburgh and be 
came manager of the branch there in 1922 
Next he held several key assignments in 
both U. S. Tires and Fisk Tires sales. In 
1942 he was loaned to the government as 
special assistant of operations in the tire 
rationing branch of OPA. Since 1947, he 
had been sales manager for U. S. Tires. 

Wilson O. Green succeeds Mr. Ray in 
the latter post. Green became 
with the rubber company in 1935 as assist- 
ant to the district manager at Charlotte, 
N. C. His most recent assignment was 
sales manager of the Fisk-Gillette Tires 
division. 

Succeeding Mr. Green as such is Arthur 
G. Westlund, assistant manager of 
the division since last July. 

John A. Boll is the new assistant 
manager, Fisk-Gillette Tires. 

H. C. McDermott has been appointed 
district manager, Jacksonville, Fla. Since 
September, 1949, he was manager of the 
franchise department with offices in New 


manager, 


associated 


sales 


sales 
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York. Prior to that time he held several 
important sales positions including those 
of divisional manager in Chicago and 
sales manager for both the Fisk and the 
Gillette divisions 

ke. W. Collings succeeds McDermott as 
manager of the franchise department. He 
had been McDermott’s assistant — sinceé 
1949. Collinger held several district 
management positions during the past 
seven Vvears. 

H. E. Walker, Jacksonville district man- 

\tlanta to assume im 

portant duties in the Atlanta district. 

Herbert FE. Smith, chairman of tl 
board, U. S. Rubber, is again serving t 
United Hospital Fund Campaign this 
as chairman of the group soliciting 
rubber industry in behalf of the Fund's 
seventy-second annual appeal, which runs 
from October 5 through December 15 

Arthur Surkamp, vice president 
chairman of the finance committee 
UC. S. Rubber, has been reelected vice 
Controllers Institute ot 


42nd New York 17. 
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Marbon Names Distributers 


Marbon Corp., Gary, Ind., has app 
Anchor Chemical Co., Ltd., Manel 
England, exclusive distributer tor 
TY-PLY line of rubber to metal vulcan- 
izing adhesives for all countries outside 
of the United States and Canada. Anchor 
Chemical maintains a New York office 
under the name of British Anchor Chem- 
ical Corp., Ltd., 11 W. 42nd St 

Dillons Chemical Co., Ltd... with offic 
at 137 Wellin St. W loronto, 
410 St. Nicholas . Montreal, have 
appointed exclusive distributers for 
only the TY-PLY line of adhesives, but 
also. for Marbon’s high = styrene resin 
"8000" ) ic yr l " 
Dillons 1 
TYSPLY 


Harwick 


Dominion of 


Standard Chemical 
Wholesale St., Los Angeles 21, 
been appointed the sole distribt 
West Coast for TY-PLY and 
resins includi 

new “9200” pa 


a Warehouse 
and 9200" re 


Earle J. Smith 


Opens Office in Charlotte 


Paisley Products, 
\ve., Chicago 16, : 
and technical service offic 
Morehead St., Charlotte, 
vide sales and service coveré 
and South Carolina and parts of 
Sastern Tennessee. 
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includes Milton F 
k Martin o1 
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Cabot Entertains Foreigners 


Dutch, British, and American scientists 
met at the research laboratories ot Godfrey 
L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass., October 6 
to discuss problems ot rubber technology 
and recent advances in the field. Present at 


the talks were R. Houwink, H. J. C. de 
Decker, and B. B. S. T. Boonstra, all of 
Xubl Foundation, Delft, Holland, 





and R. S. Rivlin, of the British Rubber 
Producers’ Research Association. Research 
workers at Cabot and at British, Dutch, 
and French rubber research organizations 
are cooperating in a program ot exchang- 
i technical information, with efforts 
directed to the development of improved 
carbon blacks for use in the manutacture 
of natural rubber tires. Also discussed were 
the use of nat ral rubber for road surfaces 
and the work being done by the Massa- 
chusetts Public Works Department in lay- 





ing test road strips. 


r in honor of the foreign sci 





tists was given _by the Cabot company on 
Algonquin Club, Boston 
Other guests gut ided H. Mark, Polytech- 
nic Institute of Brooklyn; P. M. Doty, 
Harvard University; J. T. Blake, Simplex 
Wire & Cable Co.; C. C. Davis, Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Co.; J. W. Adams, 
United ey Rubber Co.; A. Dengler, 
I 1 Products C : and W. Tuttle 
W. ¢ = ht both of the Massachu- 
Public Works De partment. The 
were welcomed by Thomas 
‘company vice | 

speaker was P. H. Kittfield, chief 
r of the Department. 


October 6 








‘resident, and 





Thomas Cabot Advocates Research 


Thomas Cabot wird prin ipal speaker at 
General Assembly Dinner of the New 
England Council on October 5 at the Hot 
Commander, Cambridge, Mass. 

Discussing the importance of expanding 
programs wherever pos- 
“Despite the fact 
nerally oe 








company research 
sible, Mr Cabot said, 
h today is ge 
: aint 





competition, it 1s 





ndersold.” 
he speaker pointed out that researc! 
is strategic rather than tactical, be 
nt for steady and solid growth 
han just a business stimulant. Mr. 
discussed the effect of higher 
research programs and on the 
‘lopments, using many 


personal experience 











Faultless Reelects Officers 


Stockholders of The Faultless Rubber 
their annual meeting 
‘lected the following 


C. D. Hubler, 





» A. Meiler, T. 
J. C. Myers, and Western 
the board at its meeting, fol- 


the stockholders’, elected Mr 
ssident; Mr. Wiles vice president 
sales; Mr. Meiler secretary- 





iS Charlton assistant treas- 
urer: and R. C. Johnson assistant secre- 
tary 


The Rubber Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y., has changed its Washington, 


D. C., address to Suite 210, Marsh Bldg., 
1832 M St.. N.W. Telephone: Sterling 
6177. 





Plastics and Rubber 
at the Premium Show 


A strong emphasis on plastics items 
was very much in evidence at the annual 
Premiums & Ad_ Specialties Exposition, 
held October 2-6 at the Seventy-First 
Regiment Armory, New York, N. Y. Of 
the 205 exhibits shown, only 16 were de- 
voted exclusively to plastics, but at least 
half of the remaining displays featured 
plastics in one or more applications. Re- 
flecting the rubber supply situation was 
the fact that only five exhibits of rubber 
products were noted, although several sup- 
ply houses showed balloons in their dis- 
plays. Uncertainty as to materials short- 
ages was the basis for some — as 
to future deliveries expressed | Vv the rub- 
ber and plastics exhibitors, but in general 
it was believed that the premium field has 
sufficient adaptability to meet changing 
conditions. 

Rubber exhibitors at the show included: 
\rt Anson, Inc., sponge rubber novelties ; 
Bamberger-Rubberella Co., portable emer- 
gency rubbers tor women; Bayshore In- 
dustries, Inc., balloons, masks, and pup- 
pets; Perfo Mat & Rubber Co., Inc., rub- 
ber mats for advertising purposes; and 
Pioneer Rubber Co., Qualatex balloons. 
Vinyl film displays consisted of laundry 
and ironing bags by Blossom Mfg. Co., 
Inc.; inflated beach toys by Doughboy In- 
dustries, Inc.; and aprons, curtains, and 
other film products by Texicote, Inc. 

Other plastics exhibits were as follows: 
\lladin Plastics of Calif., Inc., dishware; 
Ballard Advertising Novelties Co., novel- 
ties; Columbus Plastic Products Co., dish- 
ware; Flambeau Plastics Corp., tumblers; 
Git Molding Corp., toys and _ novelties; 
Gotham Industries, Inc., dishware; Ideal 
Novelty & Toy Co., toys and dolls; Lido 
Toy Corp., toys; Mack Molding Go. 
Inc., housewares; Merit Creations, Inc., 
dishware; Monroe Plastics Co., Ine., 
novelties; Nosco Plastics Division, Na- 
tional Organ Supply Co., dishware, toys, 
and novelties; and United Plastic Co., 
dishware, toys, and novelties. 





New Plant for Rotex Rubber 


Rotex Rubber Co., Inc., formerly at 437 
Riverside Ave., Newark, N. J., has moved 
to the new ae plant that it recently 
acquired at 1-23 Jabez St., Newark 5. This 
move represents an expansion and con- 
solidation of the former locations at North 
Newark and Belleville, N. J., and new 
facilities are designed for more efficient 

handling of scrap and raw materials. Addi- 
tional processing equipment is also being 
installed and will soon be in operation. 

Rotex Rubber has been engaged in the 
rubber and plastic scrap field for many 
years, specializing in the grading of fac- 
tory rubber waste and vinyl and pciy- 
ethylene plastic scrap. The compaiy, 
headed by Jacob Hirschberger and itric 
F. Ross, is active in the export as well as 


1 


he domestic field. 


+ 


tex & Rubber, Inc., has acquired the 
handling, storage, and laboratory 
located at 1075 Hull St., Balti- 
more 30, Md., formerly owned by Latex 
Distributors, Inc. The new concern will 
deal in Soc Tex, centrifuged Hevea latex; 
Socfin Plastorub, low-viscosity natural 
rubber; Socfin Tensorub, high — tensile 
natural rubber; and other quality latices 
and rubbers. a; 


7 
‘9 








Firestone Notes 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., on November 1 de $625,000 of 
3% debentures due May 1, 1951, at 100%. 

Clyde L. Smith has retired as factory 
manager of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. of California, Los Angeles, Calif., and 
has been succeeded by Herbert H. Wied- 
enmann, formerly production manager. 
Mr. Smith started with the Firestone or- 
ganization in Akron in its laboratory in 
1911, in 1913 was transferred to the com- 
pounding Tr . and later to the mill 
room in Plant Then in 1919 he became 
production manager of Plant 2 and three 
years later was made manager of Plant 
1. In 1925, however, he was switched to 
Plant 2 in the same capacity and in 1929 
was appointed assistant works manager. 
Next, in 1933, Mr. Smith was sent to Los 
Angeles to become factory manager of 
the plant there. 

Mr. Wiedenmann has been with the 
Coast plant since October, 1928. He 
started in the stock preparation depart- 
ment, was transferred to the development 
department a year later, and aiter five 
years was sent into production work. He 
became production manager in 1941 and 
during World War II served as manager 
of the fuel cell division. 

John H. Palmer has been appointed 
sales manager in the Detroit area for Fire- 
stone Industrial Products Co. Mr. Pal- 
mer joined Firestone Tire in 1934. For 
several months he assisted with sales train- 
ing classes and then went into the manu- 
facturers sales department of the tire com- 
pany. In 1936 he was transferred to De- 
troit. For the last several years he has 
been a manufacturers sales representative 
for the automobile industry, for tires, rub- 
ber parts, and Foamex. 


Dedicate New Orlon Plant 


Ceremonies dedicating its new $20,000,- 
000 Orlon plant at Camden, S. C., were 
held on October 6 by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
Following the dedication, a formal wel- 
come was held by citizens of the commun- 
ity, with Crawford H. Greenwalt, pres- 
ident of du Pont, speaking on the history 
behind the development of the new syn- 
thetic textile fiber. Mr. Greenewalt pointed 
out that any new development in the tex- 
tile field has a wide circle of benefits. 
For example, the nylon yarn in a pair of 
stockings that sells for $1.50 costs about 
10¢, with the difference being spread 
among the many firms that knit, dye, 
finish, merchandise, and sell the finished 
hosiery. Similarly, the nylon in a nylon 
staple dress that sells for about $50 costs 
$2.04. One of the present uses for Orlon 
acrylic fiber is in curtains, and the speaker 
disclosed that the yarn in a $15 pair of 
curtains would cost $2.86. Mentioning the 
experimental use of Orlon in men’s cloth- 
ing, Mr. Greenewalt said a suit costing $65 
would contain $5.78 worth of the yarn. 





Baker Castor Oil Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., has appointed Donald 
S. Bolley director of research, M. Kent 
Smith director of development, and Rus- 
sell Hayes chief of the engineering depart- 
ment. Increased emphasis on technical ac- 
tivities and expansion of the research staff 
necessitated the division of responsibility 
within the technical division. 
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Celebrates Golden Jubilee 


The Electric Hose & Rubber Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its founding on October 4. To 
commemorate the event the company de- 
clared a holiday on October 9, with an open 
house at the plant during the afternoon, 
followed by a dinner, ceremonies, and en- 
tertainment at the Hotel DuPont. Each 
employe was presented with a specially pre- 
pared booklet, “Let Us Go Up,” detailing 
the history and growth of the firm. 

he company was founded in 1900 as the 
Chicago Electric Hose Co., following the 
reorganization ot the defunct Chicago 
Electric Wire Co. by Henry Z. Cobb and 
Edward T. Davis, with a capital stock of 
$200,000. The company manufactured a 
then-new product, braided rubber hose vul- 
canized in lead pipes, and has since pio- 
neered many new advances in the manu- 
facture of such hose, its sole type of prod- 
uct. The present name of the firm was 
adopted in 1905, and the company grew 
steadily. In 1900 the company had 30 em- 
ployes, occupied 20,000 square feet of plant 
space, had an annual capacity of 1,500,000 
feet of hose, and its annual sales were 
$160,000. At present there are 1,000 em- 
ployes; the plant occupies 262,000 square 
feet of floor space and has an annual capac- 
ity of 15,000,000 feet of hose, and the com- 
pany’s annual sales volume for the fiscal 
year ending August 31, 1950, was $10,200,- 
000, 

In addition to its technological achieve- 
ments, the company has pioneered in em- 
pleye benefits. As early as 1917 paid life 
insurance policies were given to employes, 
and other benefits, including paid vacations 
and holidays, health and accident insur- 
ance, and pension plans, were granted 
usually long before their general adoption 
by industry. 

The distinction of having the longest 
service with the company is held by C. D. 
Garretson, who has been with the firm 
since 1903 and has se rved as president since 
1923. Other officers are: Vice president 
C. H. Doerger; secretary-treasurer, | aig Bs 
Brown; and assistant secretary-treasurer, 
Martha E. Leach. In addition to Garretson, 
Doerger, and Brown, the board of direc- 
tors includes R. H. Richards, Wilmer 
Stradley, J. S. Wilson, F. H. Thomas, 
M. F. Judge and C. F. Backus 


The Caldwell Co., manufacturers rep- 
resentative for pigments, chemicals, and 
oils, has moved its office to 94 Cutler 
Parkway, Akron, O. Its mail address is 

O. Box 6, East Akron Station, Akron 
. This change of address from 1014 First 
National Tower, also affects the Akron 
address of the firm’s principals: Thomp- 
son Weinman & Co., Inc., Harmon Color 
Works. Inc., Synthetic Products Co., 
Marathon Corp., chemical division. 
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Electric Hose & Rubber Co. 





President C. D. Garretson Speaking at 
Fiftieth Anniversary Ceremonies of Electric 
Hose & Rubber Co. 


Thermatomic Carbon Co., New York, 
N.. Y., has elected J. Albert Woods chair 
man of the board to succeed T. P. Walker, 
retired; while Maynard C. Wheeler and 
Howard L. Sanders have been named pres- 
ident and vice-president, respectively, of the 
company, of which they are also directors. 
Clark C. Boardman continues as resident 
manager of the plant at Sterlington, La. 
Mr. Woods is president and Mr. Wheeler 
and Mr. Sanders are both vice-presidents 
of Commercial Solvents Corp., of which 
Thermatomic is an affiliate. 


George Woloch & Co. has been or- 
ganized with headquarters at 61 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y., to deal in scrap 
rubber, crude rubber, and plastics scrap. 
George Woloch,-head of the new company, 
is well known in the industry and has been 
in the scrap rubber business for 25 years, 
22 of them with A. Schulman, Inc., Akron, 
O., of which company he was secretary 
and treasurer for a long period. He has 
also been in the plastics scrap field for 
more than 10 years. 


Plant at Wilmington, Del. 


Harwick Memorial Gift 


Equipment for the rubber and plastics 
laboratory in the new Knight Chemistry 
Bldg. at the University of Akron, Akron, 
O., will be purchased from a $25,000 gift 
received from Mrs. Curtis J. Harwick, 
chairman of the board of Harwick Stand- 
ard Chemical Co., Akron. The money was 
given in memory of the late Curtis J. 
Harwick, founder of the chemical concern 
which bears his name and a prominent 
alumnus of the school. Mr. Harwick, who 
worked for I B. F. Goodrich Co. in 
Akron before starting his own business 
during 1932, built his company into a 
large and thriving organization before his 
death in 1948. The company manufactures 
and distributes compounding chemicals for 
rubber and plastics. 

President H. E. Simmons, of the Uni- 
vers.ty, announced that the rubber and 
plastics laboratories would be named in 
honor of Mr. Harwick. This ceremony 
will take place formally at the dedication 
of the new chemistry building on January 
18, 1951, during the university’s annual 
Founder’s Day exercises. 











J. M. Huber Corp., 342 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., announces that a 
20% saving in shipping and storage space 
results from the new De-Aerating method 
of flattening bagged clay for the rubber in- 


dustry. Recently Pager sng at the company’s 
Graniteville, S. plant, De-: —pihire ing isa 


mechanical footer of driving excess air 
out of the filled clay bags by passing them 
between compression roller ie, Bags 
come out flatter, more compact, and neater 
stacking for palletized shipments and are 
easier to handle. The process 
ter seal by tightly closing the bag valves 
and at the same time rejects weak bag 
which burst under the pressure. The pro- 

t change the characteristics of 


any way, but saves about 12 
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Martin Rubber Co., Inc., Long 
Branch, N. J., has ordered a Stewart 
Bolling intensive mixer, the largest indi- 
vidual piece of equipment ever installed 
in the plant. The mixer weighs approxi- 
mately 15 tons without the foundation 
or other incidental equipment and will be 
capable of mixing approximately 36,000 
pounds of rubber compound daily. This 
installation will double the company’s 
present capacity and should, within a very 
short time, provide employment for about 
50 more persons at the plant. Additional 
building space will be erected as required 
to take care of the additional production 
that will come from the new mixer. 
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Diamond Alkali Co., 300 U1 ior 








€ 1 
Nearer 
Philadelphia 


at its 

will take over dis- 
ict January 1, 1951. 
three producers of 


country, has been in 
the business for about 15 years and holds 
a large share of the national market for 
the product, estimated at 20,000,000 pounds 
annually. The chromium plating field 1s 
the principal customer for chromic acid, 
although applications of the chemical are 
continually broadening. For Diamond, en- 
tering into the chromic acid rep- 
resents a logical diversification of its 
line of chromium chemicals. Diamond is 
a major manufacturer of sodium  bichro 
an essential raw m —— used in the 
manufacture of chromic acid, with facili- 
ties at Kearny, N. & and Painesville, O 
Nei iring letion at both of these 

s is a rehabilitation, modernization, 
program 1 
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The M. W. Kellogg Co., Jersey City, 
NX. J., to aid in servicing the expanding 
market tor Kel-F, fluorocarbon 
moplastic, has added three 

{ department sales 
\. Jupa, connected with Kellogg’s 1 
oratory and technical department on NKel-F 
for the two years, specializing in 
the molding and extruding techniques for 
the new plastic and in technical service 
work; Stanley W. Jones, Jr., formerly 


type ther- 
specialists to 
staff 


its. plastics Jules 
: 











past 
past 


with the Breskin Publishing Co., who 
previously had been assistant manager for 
the Celanese Corp. of America (plastics 


England district, 
president of the 


hburg Chapter 


New 
served as 


ister-Fite 


tivision) in the 
ie also 
W orcester-lLeomi 
of the Society of Plastics Industry; and 
Francis M. Ruggles, a ceramics 

worked out of Kelloge’s Chicag: 


specialist 
who has 


othce tor the past eight years, where he 





sales 


on Kel-F 


New Jersey Rubber Mfg. Co., 6217 
Monroe Pa: West New York, N. Bi: rc- 
ly moved to new and larger quarters 
in its own building at 1211 New York Ave.. 
Union City, N. J. 








Perfo Mat & Rubber Co., Inc., 281 
Fitth \ve., New York 16, N. ee is the 
exclusive agent in the U States tor 
the molded rubber advertising mats made 
by Redferns Rubber Works, Ltd., Hyde, 
Cheshire, England. Redferns is said to be 
inator of point-o 
floor and counter use. These Ad- 
made entirely of natural rubber, 
American mats in that 
tering are hand cut and 
depth of the mat. Many 
use for 20 years with no 
i it is claimed. 
package, 
1 an unlimited 
mats to sup 
promotional 
available 11 


and in rectangular, 
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Hewitt-Robins, Inc., 370 Lexingto 
\ve.. New York, N ie has cor solidated 
its Chicago locations at 402 W. Randolp! 
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To Make Airfoam in West 


Installation of equipment to 
Airfoam cushioning material at 
Calif., as well as at Akron, 
made known September 29 by The 
vear Tire & Rubber Co.. when observing 
the thirtieth anniversary of West Coast 
operations. 
Announcement of the 
gram, ss more than 
made by D. W. Santord, 
parc A s “subsidi liary, The 
& Rubber Co. of California 

Installation work 
for several months, at 
expected to start early in 
said, governmental 


use of then make it 


product 
Los An 

was 
Good- 


geles, 


expansion pro- 
$1,000,000, was 
vice president of 
Gor odyear Tire 


has been under way 
production 1s 

1951, Sanfor 
restrictions 01 
prohibitive 
the local plant will sup 
automotive seating and furniture manu 
iacturers in tl western part of tl 
country. The operation will provide em 
ployment for approximately 100 persons 

Equipment at Los Angeles is patterne 
atter units installed in Akron in a build 
ing which during the war was used in th 
manutacture of airplane parts for t 
\rmed Forces. 

In addition to production equipment, 
Goodyear is rushing to completion a bulk 
ing plant at Berth 153 to receive liqit 
latex from tankers coming from the Fat 
East. At the bulking plant the liquid rul 
ber will be pumped into storage 
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tanks 
it will be transferred to glass 


trom where 
lined tank cars for transit to Goodvea irs 
production operations. 


Rubberized Play Area 


( irs recen collaborated with 
othcials on the installation 
rubberized surface covering the 
area at Margaret Park School 
supplied 12,000 pounds of finely 
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ground rubber; the material was used t 
form a half-inch top layer over the bast 
the new surface. The rubber was sim- 





ar to that furnished by the company fot 
urtacing, but in the playground ap- 
plication the top surface is entirely free of 
abrasive materials. The rubber provides 
resilient surface with no sharp or abrasive 
edges to injure the skin of children who 
ai while at play, according to H. A. 
Endres of Gocdyear’s research laboratory. 
In addition, the edideetined surface is mucl 
more resistant to er frost damagt 
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Goodrich Chemical News 


Thirteen representatives of the Swedish 
plastics industry recently met with mem- 
bers of the international sales department 

t B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 324 Rose 
Bldg., Cleveland 15, O. The visiting group, 
sponsored jointly by the ECA and _ the 
Swedish Plastics Federation, is in this 
country to study methods of manufacturing 
and employe relations. A tour through the 
Goodrich research center at Brecksville, 
QO., was one of the highlights of this visit. 

The New York sales office of Goodrich 
Chemical has moved into new and spacious 
facilities at 475 Fifth Ave. Occupancy of 
the entire twenty-fourth floor provides ad- 
ditional offices and conference rooms neces- 
sitated by expanding operations. The offices 
were in smaller quarters in the same build- 
ing since 1949. 


“Family Days” for Geon Plants 


The first series of “open house” days 
ior tamilies of employes of Goodrich Chem- 
ical’s Geon plant at Louisville, Ky., were 
held recently. According to H. F. Miller, 
production manager of plants, this series 
will be followed by a similar program at 
other plants. The Louisville plant manage- 
ment scheduled family day visits for each 
Saturday in September, with attendance 
each day at approximately 400. After re- 
ceiving their invitation well in advance and 
selecting either a morning or afternoon trip, 
employes’ families were given a brief in- 
troduction and talk on Geon materials by 
H. P. McMath, industrial relations direc- 
tor. The visitors then examined a display 
of finished products made from Geon and 
witnessed laboratory demonstrations of how 
Geon resins and latices are made before 
viewing the large-scale production of these 
materials. A fully equipped playroom was 
established for people bringing young chil- 
dren, and the tour concluded with refresh- 
ments served by the company. ‘Family 
days” will be held at the company’s Avon 
Lake and Niagara Falls plants in the near 
future. 


Screen Printing on Fiberglas 


A new method of screen printing on 
Coronized Fiberglas fabrics has made pos- 
sible the recent development of new color- 
iul drapery materials by Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp. Called the Hycar-Quilon 
method, the process is similar in some re- 
spects to the water dispersion-type resin- 
pigment systems widely used in printing 
textiles. It has proved to be the only 
process to date which gives excellent wash 
iastness and resistance to crocking with- 
out impairing the wrinkle resistance, 
drapability, and incombustibility of the 
Coronized glass fabrics, it is claimed. The 
Hycar-Quilon printing paste is a liquid 
dispersion. The Hycar latex ingredient, 
made by Goodrich Chemical, serves as a 
binder for pigments subsequently added to 
the paste. The latex is brought to proper 
consistency by the addition of a special 
thickening agent. After printing, the goods 
are cured, given a special immersion after- 
treatment, and then dried. 


D. W. Holmes, for four years general 
sales manager of The Parker Appliance 
Co., 17325 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 10, 
has been elected vice president in charge 
ot sales for the company, which manufac- 
tures aircraft and industrial tube fittings, 


valves and associated equipment for hy- 


lraulics and other fluid-handling services. 
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More Philblack O to Come 


Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla., 
will soon begin construction of an addi- 
tional plant for the production of Phil- 
black O, the company’s HAF carbon black 
According to K. S. Adams, president of 
the company and of its parent firm, Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co., the new plant will be 
built adjacent to the present Philblack A 
and O plants near Borger, Tex., and is 
scheduled for completion late next year. 

Philblack O was first marketed in Octo- 
ber, 1947. The original plant was doubled 
in capacity in early 1949, and further ex- 
panded by about 10% in the fall of 1949, 
Present capacity is approximately 90,000,- 
000 pounds a year. Improvements now in 
progress designed to promote higher yields 
and increase collection efficiency, plus the 
new plant to be constructed, will raise over- 
all capacity to approximately 160,000,000 
pounds a year. A portion of this increased 
capacity will be available in the first half 
f 1951. 


Operating Synthetic Rubber Plant 

Phillips Petroleum is taking over the 
operation of the government owned = syn- 
thetic rubber plant near Borger, Tex., ac- 
cording to an announcement by the Office 
of Rubber Reserve, RFC. Phillips already 
operates the adjoining Plains butadiene 
plant, which currently produces more than 
50,000 tons of butadiene annually. Sub- 
stantial savings to the government are ex- 
pected by the company’s operating the 
synthetic rubber plant and the butadiene 
plant as a combined unit. 

Mr. Adams announced that, because of 
the consolidation of the two plants, a rub- 
ber division of Phillips Chemical has been 
formed. The key men. supervising both 
plants are: plant manager, W. C. Hewitt; 
services superintendent, Austin Morgan; 
manufacturing superintendent,  G. 
Short; and industrial relations superin- 
tendent, L. M. Fairman. 


Offers Glassware Equipment and Services 

Phillips Petroleum has also announced 
that its modern glass blowing laboratory 
is now offering a complete service for the 
fabrication, modification, or repair of 
glassware items of unusual or intricate 
designs which are not otherwise readily 
available. The laboratory, under the di- 
rection of R. J. Brunfeldt, is equipped to 
manutacture such glass Structures as va- 
cuum tubes, pumps, columns, stills, con- 
densers, and micro distillation apparatus. 
Laboratory facilities include a glass blow- 
ing lathe, an annealing furnace, high va- 
cuum and silvering equipment, and polar- 
izing apparatus for strain examination. 
Prior to this announcement the labora- 
tory’s services were limited to Phillips’ 
own requirements. Sales of glassware will 
be handled by W. C. Lacy, manager of 
the instrument sales section of the com- 
pany’s chemical products division. 





Fritzsche Bros., Inc., manufacturer and 
supplier of essential oils, aromatic chemi- 
cals, perfume and flavor raw materials, 76 
Ninth Ave., New York, N. Y., has moved 
its San Francisco, Calif., office from the 
Rialto Bldg. to 395 Monadnock Bldg., 681 
Market St. John T. Brickner is resident 
manager of this branch. Stocks are carried 
in Los Angeles, Calif. 


Isocyanates Available 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis 4, 
Mo., has announced the availability of ethyl 
isocyanate. Other isocyanates which the 
company manufactures are phenyl-isocy- 
anate, octadecyl isocyanate, and _p.p’-diiso- 
cyanato- -diphenyl- methane. Developed  in- 
dustrially by the Germans during the war, 
the isocyanates are finding increasing usage 
in the adhesives, rubber, plastics, paint, 
and textile industries. Monsanto recently 
completed the installation of enlarged 
facilities for the production of these com- 
pounds at its Anniston, Ala., plant. 

The company also announced price re- 
ductions on a related product, tolylene di- 
isocyanate, while making this material 
available for the first time in 55-gallon 
drum quantities. 


Expanding Texas City Operations 


Monsanto, through President William 
M. Rand, has announced an expansion pro- 
gram tor its Texas City, Tex., operation 
totaling approximately $30,000,000 over the 
next few years. The new program involves 
chiefly the production of acrylonitrile and 
related chemicals from acetylene by a 
direct process. Construction of new facili- 
ties is expected to begin immediately at 
the present styrene manufacturing location 
at Texas City. Upon completion these fa- 
cilities will nearly double the size of the 
present plant, which was rebuilt after the 
disaster in 1947. The expanded facilities 
will operate under the present plant man 
agement headed by Joseph R. Mares, Mon- 
santo vice president and general manager 
ot the company’s Texas division. 


Mueller, Garrels, Morris Advanced 


The appointment of R. K. Mueller as 
assistant general manager of the plastics 
division and two other appointments in- 
volving the positions of divisional produc- 
tion manager and plant manager were an- 
nounced October 3 by F. A. Abbiatti, new 
general manager of the division. 

Mr. Mueller, formerly division produc 
tion manager, is succeeded by John C. Gar 
rels, Jr., plant manager. R. M. Morris, 
manager of the phenolics plant at Spring- 
field, succeeds Mr. Garrels as plant mana- 
ger for the entire plant. 

Mr. Mueller, with the company since 
1935, served in the production department 
of Shawinigan Resins Corp. and during 
World War II was general superintendent 
and later plant manager of the Longhorn, 
Tex., Ordnance Works. He joined Mon- 
santo’s plastics division in 1946, was ap 
pointed assistant production manager in 
May, 1947, and production manager in 
July, 1949, 

Mr. Garrels, manager of the plastics 
division plant since September, 1948, first 
came to Monsanto in 1942 as plant buyer 
at the Trenton, Mich., plant. In 1944 he 
became plant superintendent of the chemi- 
cal warfare service operation at Monsanto, 
Tenn., and a year later was appointed tech- 
nical adviser and superintendent of packing 
and shipping at Trenton. In 1946 he was 
made general manager of Laucks, Inc 
Lockport, N. .@ 

Mr. Morris was first employed by Mon- 
santo at the company’s John F. Queeny 
plant in St. Louis, where he served as area 
engineer from 1936 to 1938. Next he be- 
came plant engineer at the Shawinigan 
plant in 1938 and then served as design 
and construction engineer of the plastics 
division from 1939 until 1942. During 
World War II he was superintendent of 
maintenance and production superintendent 
at the Longhorn Ordnance Works and was 
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appointed assistant plant manager at Texas 
City in 1945. He was named manager of 
the phenolics plant at Springfield in 1949. 


Improved Coatings for Water Paints 


Monsanto’s plastics division, Springfield, 
Mass., has announced the development of 
an entirely new approach to protective and 
decorative coatings in the water paint field. 
The new concept embodies the use of a 
freeze-thaw stable polystyrene latex and 
post-plasticizing, according to J. R. Turn- 
bull, general sales manager of the division. 
He foresaw that the superior performance 
of styrene-base emulsion water paints 
would justify their use for essential pur- 
poses despite the effect on styrene and buta- 








diene availability of the synthetic rubber 
program. As in nitrocellulose lacquer, the 
vehicle of the pos t-ple isticizing system is 


non-onidizing, 1 the film is formed by 
evaporation of Water rather than solvents 
The non-oxidizing characteristics of the 
resin used yields films with superior aging 
properties. The film is not subject to spon- 
taneous combustion and exhibits its ulti- 
mate properties after relatively short 
periods of time. 

he freedom of choice in variety and 
quantity of both plasticizer and resin to 
yield specific performance characteristics 
indicates a bright future for this system,” 


Mr. Turnbull said. 





Britain Making Styrene Plastic 


Britain's first regular production of 
styrene plastic at the new Lustrex plant 
of Monsanto Chemicals, Ltd., in Newport, 
South Wales, is expected to relax some 
restrictions on its home market uses, while 
enabling British industry to increase its 
exports of plastic products. The new Lus- 
trex plant will ce yield a valuable dollar 
saving in the sterling area. Until now, the 
United States and Canada were the only 
large-scale sources of styrene plastic for 
Britain, and importation by the British 
was conditional upon 90% of the end-prod- 
ucts being made for export. Initial produc- 
tion of British Lustrex was based on 
styrene monomer imported from the United 
States, according to Mr. Turnbull, and 
since this monomer is now in tight supply, 
other sources are being developed in Eu- 
rope. Long-term requirements are > expected 
to be met by a new styrene monomer plant 
to be erected by Forth Chemicals, Ltd., 
at Grangemouth, Scotland. Monsanto 
Chemicals and British Petroleum Chemi- 
cals, Ltd.. are jointly associated in the 
Forth firm. 








aren Rubber Products Co., 1538 
S. Eastern Ave., Los Angeles, Calif., has 
been cious 1 to mold seals, gaskets, dia- 
phragms and other parts from approved 
synthetic rubber compounds _ specifically 
developed by The Parker Appliance Co., 
Cleveland, O., for aircraft hydraulic and 
aviation fuel systems. The eee will 


also distribute Parker O-1 ngs. 


Wm. A. Blume has been elected a 
vice president of The Thermoid Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., in charge of original equipment 
business for the automotive industry in 
Detroit, Mich. He was previously president 
of the American Brake-blok division, 
American Brake Shoe Co., and a _ vice 
president of the parent company, which he 
had joined in 1915. Mr. Blume, — a 
member of the SAE and the SPE, is the 
inventor of numerous friction aasierials 
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and braking devices 
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Franklin Strain 


Franklin Strain has been appointed act- 
ing director of research in charge of the 
Columbia Chemical Division laboratories 
at Barberton, O. Associated with Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co.’s chemical opera- 
tion since 1937, Dr. Strain served as as- 
sistant director of research during the past 
eight years. Previously he had been a re- 
search chemist at the Barberton laboratory. 
In his new position, he replaces Alphonse 
Pechukas, who has resigned. 


Robert H. Elwell recently joined 
General Latex & Chemical Corp., Cam- 
bridge 39, Mass., as assistant to the vice 
president in charge of production. Mr. 
Elwell, son of Harvey J. Elwell, late 
president of General Latex, was graduated 
from Yale University in 1946 and since 
that time had been employed by the In- 
ternational Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 
He has been associated with the operating 
department of the Cuban Telephone Co., 
the sales department of the Federal Tele- 
phone & Radio Corp., and the remote con- 
trol department of Standard Telephones & 
Cables, Ltd., a manufacturing subsidiary 





Marshall Studio 
Robert H. Elwell 


in London, England. At the time of his 
resignation from I. T. & T., Mr. Elwell 
was the engineer in charge of airline 
projects. 


Sidney J. Pike, head of the rubber 
brokerage or S: J. Pike & ‘Co, Inc, 30 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y., Honggrened 
completed < 4 visit to South America, see 
ing various eaters with whom the Pike 
firm does business. The trip included Lima 
and Iquitos, Peru, and Manaos and Belem 
Brazil, taking in about 3,000 miles of the 
Amazon River. 


Elwood M. Jones, Jr., president of Rub- 
berset Co., Newark, N. J., has been elected 
also president of Rubberset Co., Ltd., Grav- 
enhurst, Ont., Canada, to succeed the late 
L. S. Hewes. While Mr. Jones will devote 
time to both companies, he will continue his 
headquarters at Newark. 


Charles E. Wilson, president of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., received the 1950 
Brotherhood Award of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews at a din- 
ner on October 3 at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, N. Y. The award, 
given fer “distinguished services in the 
field of human relations,” was presented 
by Bernard M. Baruch. Other speakers at 
the dinner were Charles Schnurmacher, 
Manhattan Pontiac Corp., Henry Ford, 
2d, Arthur Godfrey, and E. R. Clinchy, 
president of the Conference. Guests e 
honor at the affair included Dwight R. 
Palmer, president of General Cable ag 
Paul W. Litchfield, board chairman, Gox sd 
year Tire & Rubber Co.; James J. New- 
man, vice president, The B. F. Goodrich 
Co.; Russell A. and Raymond C. Fire- 
stone, director and vice president, re- 
spectively, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; 
and Herbert E. Smith, chairman, United 
States Rubber Co. 


Frank Delsalle has been appointed sales 
manager of the sporting footwear division 
of Bristol Mig. Co., Bristol, R. I. For the 
past nine years he was in charge of ath- 
letic equipment sales for C. R. Daniels, 
Inc. 


A. Tonkonogy, 45 Clinton St., Newark 
2, N. J., has been appointed Metropolitan 
New York district sales representative for 
The Industrial Filter & Pump Mig. Co., 
5900 Ogden Ave., Chicago 50, Ill., manu- 
facturer of pressure leaf falters, ion-ex- 
change equipment, and rubber lined prod- 
ucts. Mr. Tonkonogy will handle sales and 
service of the company’s products to the 
process, chemical, power, and other indus- 
tries in his territory 


James M. Lancaster has been named 
personnel director of Kentucky Synthetic 
Rubber Corp., Louisville 1, Ky. Mr. Lan- 
caster served in a similar capacity for 
three years with the company when it was 
operated during the war as the National 
Synthetic Rubber Corp. Following the 
curtailment of the synthetic rubber pro- 
gram and the closing of the plant in 1947, 
Mr. Lancaster became plant manager of 
the Morristown, Pa., division of Mid- 
States Gummed Paper Co. 
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Gilbert Thiessen, technical adviser for 
the chemical division of Koppers Co., Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been named manager 
»f the laboratory section of the company’s 
central research department and will su- 
pervise and direct all Koppers laboratory 
research performed in company-owned la- 
boratories or plants and by contract in aca- 
demic and commercial laboratories. While 
engaged in graduate work Dr. Thiessen be- 
came associated with a Koppers subsidiary 
as a technical bibliographer. In 1931 he 
accepted a position with the Illinois State 
Geological Survey, but in 1937 returned 
to Koppers as a chemist in its tar and 
chemical division. When Koppers formed 
a separate chemical division in October, 
1946, he was named manager of the divi- 
sion’s development section and two years 
later became technical adviser for the 
chemical division. 


L. V. Henderson, 140 Walker St., S. 
W., Atlanta 3, Ga., has been appointed 
southern states representative for Irving- 
ton Varnish & Insulator Co., Irvington, 


N. J., manufacturer of electrical insula- 
tions and insulating varnishes. He will 
handle Irvington products for Florida, 


Alabama, Georgia, and most of Tennessee. 


Lyman H. Allen, Jr., 


formerly as- 


sistant chief design engineer in charge 
of chemical process design with the 
American Viscose Corp., has been ap- 


pointed chief engineer of Foster D. Snell, 


Inc., firm of chemical and engineering 
consultants, 29 W. 15th St., New York 


11, N. Y. He will be in charge of the Snell 
engineering division supervising the design 
and construction of spray driers, pilot- 
plant operations, plant inspections, by- 
product utilization, and other engineering 
services offered by this organization. 


Halstead J. Adams, sales executive for 
Joseph Turner & Co., Ridgefield, N. J., 
chemical manufacturer, on October 1 re- 
signed from that company, with which he 


had been associated since 1935. Branch 
manager of Turner's Providence office, 
and sales representative in New York, 


New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Adams handled sales of intermediates and 
dyestuffs for the company’s Crown Chem- 
ical division. He also sold chemicals and 
solvents to the paint, textile, rubber, soap, 
and allied industries. 


George C. Johnson has become promo- 
tional sales manager for Hamilton Rubber 
Mfg. Corp., Trenton, N. J. He was for- 
merly general sales manager of Quaker 
Rubber Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. John- 
son in his new job will direct a program 
for distributer sales promotion. 


Frederick R. Cronmiller has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of budgets and_ plan- 
ning for the chemical department of Gen- 
eral Electric Co., at Pittsfield, Mass. For- 
merly a staff industrial engineer for Stev- 
enson, Jordan and Harrison, Inc., Mr. 
Cronmiller has had a varied experience 
in the field of industrial accounting. 


Ted M. Myers has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of Youngs Rubber 
Corp., Trenton, N. J., to succeed the late 
Marvin Sherman. A druggist himseif in 
his younger days, Mr. Myers has been 
with Youngs more than 20 years. 
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Eugene Ward 


Eugene Ward has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of Cameron Machine 
Co., 61 Poplar St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
Mr. Ward has been with Cameron for 13 
years. He was assistant service manager 
from 1945 to 1948, then was made manager 
of that department. In February of this 
year he was appointed assistant sales man- 
ager. The company president, P. J. La- 
throp, functioned as sales manager in the 
interim. Mr. Ward served with the Army 
during World War II. He attended New 
York University, Hofstra College, and 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 


Kenneth T. Gordon has been appointed 
purchasing agent of The Okonite Co., 
Passaic, N. J., manufacturer of insulated 
wires and cables. He will also direct pur- 
chases for the company’s Hazard Insulated 
Wire Works Division at Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., and for the Okonite-Callender Cable 
Co., Paterson, N. | 

John L. Fabiny, previously in charge 
of metals and chemicals purchases, has 
been named assistant purchasing agent. 
Mr. Fabiny, with the company 25 years, 
gained most of his experience in the 
Hazard Division. 


Henry A. Steinmetz 


_. assistant treasurer of United 
States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y.., 
Henry A. Steinmetz, died as the result of 
a heart attack at his home in Scarsilale, 
N. Y., on October 7. 

He was born in New 
6, 1893. Mr. Steinmetz 
bia University. 

In 1916 he became an examiner for the 
Federal Trade Commission and retained 
that position until January, 1919, when he 
joined U. S. Rubber in the accounting de- 
partment. From 1929 to 1932 he was as- 
sistant control manager at the company’s 
footwear plant in Naugatuck, Conn. In 
1936 he became assistant treasurer. 

A member of the 25-Year Club of U. S. 
Rubber, the deceased also belonged to 
Architect Lodge 519, F.&A.M., and the 
Hitchcock Memorial Church, Scarsdale. 

Funeral services were held October 8 at 
the Walter B. Cooke funeral home in New 
York, followed by interment the following 
day at Woodlawn Cemetery, New York. 

Surviving Mr. Steinmetz are a son, a 
daughter and two sisters. 
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American Hard Rubber Co., New 
York, N. Y., and wholly owned subsid- 
iary. Year ended July 16: net income, 
$273,186, equal to $1.79 a share, contrasted 
with net loss of $28,866 in the 52 weeks 
ended July 17, 1949; net sales, $13,268,638, 
against $13,694,814. 


Baldwin Rubber Co., Pontiac, Mich. 
Year ended June 30: net profit, $1,445,941, 
equal to $3.67 each on 393,689 capital 
shares, against $854,100, or $2.17 a share, 
in the preceding fiscal year. 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Cambridge Mass. Year ended August 31: 
net income, $713,740, equal to $7.84 each 
on 85,485 common shares, compared with 
$510,511, or $5.46 a share, in the preceding 
fiscal year; net sales, $13,597,025, against 
$13,143,719; provision for income taxes, 
$530,000, against $510,511; current assets, 
$6,704,153, current liabilities, $1,540,318, 
against $5,838,815 and $1,061,060 re- 
spectively, on August 31, 1949. 





The Brown Co., New York, N. Y. 
Forty weeks to September 2: consolidated 


net income, $2,923,316, against $768,154 a 


vear earlier. 


Mich., 
August 


Midland, 


ended 


Dow Chemical Co., 
and subsidiaries. Quarter 


31: net profit, $11,894,112, equal to $1.90 
shares, 


$1.04 


com- 
each on 


each on 6,053,519 common 
pared with $5,957,148, or 
5,130,382 shares, 1 


net sales $7: 





Eagle-Picher Co., Cincinnati, O., and 
consolidated subsidiaries. Quarter end 
August 31: net profit, $1,132,094, equal to 
$1.27 each on 889,076 capital shares, con- 
trasted with $797,589, or 90¢ a share, 
the corresponding period last year; sales, 
$19,440,537, against $15,895,733. 


Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland, O. 
Year ended June 30, 1950: net profit, $405,- 
001, equal to $3.09 a common share, a: 


° 1 
in the precedl 






$365,683, or $2.79 a share, 


tiscal year. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N 
Y. Nine months ended September 30: con- 
solidated net earnings, $112,919,454, equal 


to $3.91 a common share, compared with 


$67,612,879, or $2.34 a share, in the like 
period last year; consolidated sales, $1.- 


$1,190,372,404. 


354,483,215, against 


_Hewitt-Robins, Inc., New York, N. Y 


months to Sentember 30: net 





equal to $2.79 a common s] 
against $336,119, or $1.21 a share, i 
1949 period; net sales, $15,709,284, against 


$14,648,271. 


Johns-Manville 
N. Y., and ce 
nine months, 
equal to $5.07 a common share, compared 
with $10,433,027, or $3.52 a share, in tl 
corresponding pericd last year; sales, $143 


792,739, against $119,313,5:; 


Corp., New 
nsolidated subsidiari oat 
isolidated subsidiaries. Firs 


1950: net profit, $15,826,140, 
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COMPANY STOCK Ratt PAYABLE RECORD 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co Com. $0.50 Oct. 24 Oct. 13 
Athol <— ace Com. 2.00 22 Sept. 15 
Boston W 1 Ho se & Rubber C Com. 3.00 extra > Nov. 15 

Com 0.50 q 25 Nov. 15 

r Tk & Seal Co., Inc Com. 0.50 q 15 Oct. 16 

»ber C Com 0.15 25 Oct. 10 

a, 0.50 q 25 Oct. 10 

Com. 0.25 (oct. 20 Oct. 10 

able Cory Ist Pfd. 1.00 q. Oct. 2 Sept. 28 

2nd. Pfd. 0.50 aq. Oct. 2 Sept. 28 

Goodall Rubber C Com, 0.15 q Nov. 15 Nov. 1 
Pfd. 2.50 s. Nov. 15 Nov. 1 

Com. 0.15 extra Oct. 20 Oct. 16 

G ear Tire & Rubber ( Com 1.00 q Dec. 15 Nov. 15 
$5 Cum. Cv. Pfd. 1.25 q. Dec. 15 Nov. 15 

{ iyear Tire & Rubber C ( ida, Ltd Pid. 0.50 q Oct. 31 Oct. 10 
J son ¢ s 2nd. Pfd. A 1.00 a. Nov. 1 Oct. 16 
2nd. Péd. B 0.8714 a. Nov. 1 Oct. 16 

2nd I. 00 q. Nov. 1 Oct. 16 

ee R er & ( 2.50 extra Oct. 30 Oct. 16 
0.50 9 Oct. 30 Oct. 16 

0.25 q. Nov. 1 Oct. 17 

1.13 Oct. 15 Oct. 1 

50% stock Nov. 1 Oct. 16 

ber C 0.15 Oct. 25 Oct. 10 

0.15 extra Oct. 16 Oct. 2 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chi- Intercontinental Rubber Co., Inc., 
cago Ill, and subsidiaries. First nine New York, N. Y., and subsidiaries. First 
months, 1950: net profit, $1,853,294, equal half, 1950: net loss, $130,053, against net 


to $3.90 a common share, against $1,323,- 


587, or $2.73 a share, a year earlier. 


Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co, Mans- 
field, O. June half: net income, $703,889, 
equal to $4.31 a common share, against 
$35,592, or 13¢ a share, in the first half of 
the preceding year; gross sales, $20,490,- 
413, against $11,897,843. 


Monroe Auto Equipment Co., Mon- 
roe, Mich. Year ended June 30, 1950: net 
income, $475,198, equal to $1.04 a common 
share, against $914,558, or $2.16 a share, 
in the preceding fiscal vear; net sales 
$12,272,206, against $18,069,733. 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. Nine months ended September 30: net 
income, $20,762,781, equal to $4.48 each 
on 4,435,919 common shares, compared 
with $11,555,833, or $2.48 each on 4,275,- 
589 common shares, in the 1949 months; 





sales, $163,271,934, against $121,372,141. 
National Automotive Fibres, Inc., 
Trenton, N. J., and wholly owned subsid- 


iaries. Nine months ended September 30: 
net profit, $3,350,562, equal to $3.36 each 
on 996,145 capital shares, contrasted with 
$3,680,999, or $3.69 each on 996,152 shares, 
in the c responding period of 1949: net 
sales, $53,263,588, against $50,382,516. 


N.Y: 3ix 


eo 
$639,- 


Rome, 
net profit, 


Rome Cable Corp., 


months to September 30: 


798, equal to $1.50 a common. share, 
against $86,600, or I4¢ a share, a year 
earlier. : 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New 
York, N. Y. Nine months ended September 
30: net income, $99,410,080, equal to $3.45 
each on 28,806,344 capital shares outstand- 
ing, contrasted with $66,429,392, or $2.30 : 
share, in the 1949 months: sales, $536 '855,- 
763, against $434,523,727. 


S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and subsidiaries. June half: 
net profit, $284,479, equal to 81¢ each on 
350,901 capital shares, against $566,181, 
or $1.61 each on 298,918 shares, in the 
first half of 1949; net sales, $9,717,375, 
against $9,833,304. 
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loss of $277,468 a year earlier. 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. First nine months, 1950: con- 
solidated net earnings, $83,000,000, equal to 
$2.61 a share, against $66,000,000, or $2.07 
a share, in the same period last year. 





Polyvinyl Acetate Resins 


(Continued from page 192) 

Resin Emulsion 1040-14B, intended for use 
by the adhesives industry, has excellent 
particle size, fair water resistance, good 
mechanical stability, and dries to a clear 
film, it is said. This emulsion is also used 
by manufacturers of textile finishes and 
paper coatings. The third new product, 
Polyco Resin 953-7A, is claimed to be 
unequaled in its wash resistant and stiffen- 
ing properties and is expected to be a ver- 
satile tool in compounding textile finishes 
and paper coatings. 





Refrigerator Breaker Strips 


LASTIC breaker strips extruded by 
Anchor Plastics Co., New York, N. Y., 
are used in the latest Puro electric water- 
cooler model manufactured by Puro Filter 
Corp. of America. This unit nr tag a 
pressure-type automatic water cooler hav- 
ing a bubbler top with a stainless steel 
“refrigerette’’ compartment of one cubic 
foot capacity. This compartment can_ be 
used for storing beverages, foods, or bio- 
logical preparations in special trays. 

The plastic strips are used in the re- 
frigerator compartment. They are held in 
place by the interlocking of the metal 
strips placed against the flanges of the 
plastic, and the rubber gasket of the com- 
partment door fits snugly over their pro- 
jecting element. Ethocel ethyl cellulose is 
used for these strips because of its tough- 
ness, resiliency, and dimensional stability 
at low temperatures. The strips are e€x- 
truded by Anchor in six-foot lengths and 
then cut to size. 


Gee at Thiokol Club 
(Continued from page 208) 


alcohol; the hydrocarbon thus forms a free 
radical, ¢.g., with cyclohexene : 


BuO-OBu —— 2Bu0* 
+ CsHw —— BuOH + CeHe 


2C.H,* ——— Ci2His 


BuO 


In general, most of the hydrocarbor 
radicals combine with one another, thus 
linking the original hydrocarbon molecules 
together in pairs. If the hydrocarbon is a 
polymer, e.g., natural rubber, this linking 
process is a yulcanization reaction: 


CH:.CMe:CH.CH- 
—CH».CMe :CH.CH 


In practice, the reaction is by no means 
so simple and clear-cut as this, Dr. Gee 
said. Various side reactions are possible, 
and their incidence in any particular case 
depends upon rather fine details of hydro- 
carbon structure. Among the side reactions 
which have been identified are the follow- 
ing: (1) isomerization by double-bond 
shifts; (2) loss of unsaturation by vinyl 
polymerization; (3) increased unsaturation 
resulting (probably) from interaction be- 
tween butoxy and hydrocarbon radicals; 
(4) cyclization, which is especially impor- 
tant in 1:5 dienes such as natural rubber. 

The reaction has been used to produce 
vulcanizates from natural rubber, and a 
start has been made on the technical evalu- 
ation of the process and products. For mill 
mixing the peroxide can more conveniently 
be replaced by less volatile materials, and 
reverters have been found effective. Super- 
ficially, the vulcanizates differ little from 
conventional ones. Thus the tensile strength 
first rises and then falls steeply to low 
values as the degree of cross-linking is 
progressively increased, and the optimum 
value is of the usual order. 

The vulcanizates have outstanding elec- 
trical properties, essentially those of raw 
rubber. Preliminary investigation suggests 
that their aging is good, as would be ex- 
pected from their chemical nature. Another 
interesting observation is that a pure gum 
vulcanizate can be stretched without for- 
mation of the vacuoles found with any 
normal compound containing zinc oxide or 
other particulate material. 

Dr. Gee said in conclusion that there 
appears to be no essential technical diffi- 
culty in using the peroxide vulcanization 
process, should further investigation reveal 
applications w hich would justify its cost. 

A question and answer period followed 
the talk. 





Quebec Has Stag Dinner 


HE Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group 

began the new season with a stag 
dinner on September 22 at the Queen’s 
Hotel, Montreal, P.Q. The affair, social 
in nature and intended to aid old and new 
members in becoming acquainted, was at- 
tended by approximately 60 members of 
the Group and included a songfest and 
evening of bridge. Short talks were given 


by the new chairman, Norman Smith, 
Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., and the re- 
tiring chairman, Robert Bales, British 


Rubber Co., Ltd.; and Bob Huggenberger, 
Dominion, acted as master of ceremonies 
at the songfest. The dinner was a great 
success, and a vote of thanks was given 
to R. G. Davies, Canadian Industries. 
Ltd., who was in charge of arrangements 
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IBBER - MUELiA iol 18 SCRAP RUBBER - MUEHLSTEIN - FIRST IN SCRAP RUBBER - MUEHLSTEIN - 


iN - FIRST . 
THE STORY BEHIND THE WORD... 


BBER - MU 
N - FIRST | 
IBBER - MU 

FIRST | 


RUBBER » MU 


When Martin Van Buren ran for his second term of office 
gs a club was formed in New York to support him. 
> FIRST | This club, started in 1840, was named after Van Buren’s 
ER - MU early home in Old Kinderhook, N. Y. 
i ’ ; . B . . 5 “¢ js e . 7 Ss a S 
+ FIRST | Taking the initial letters of this town it was known as 


the OK Club and its rallying cry of approval was “OK”. 


A long record of strength, stability and 
progressive leadership has made the word 
Muehlstein—the First Name in Scrap Rubber. 


“MUOEHLSTEIN :< 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Akron + Chicago + Boston + Los Angeles + Memphis 
WAREHOUSES: Jersey City + Akron ¢ Boston + Los Angeles + Memphis 


CRUDE RUBBER - SYNTHETIC RUBBER - SCRAP RUBBER - HARD RUBBER DUST - PLASTIC SCRAP 





THE BASIC PRODUCERS... 






TACKIFIERS 
RECLAIMING AGENTS 


Among the firms we serve are some of America’s 
largest plants, as well as smaller enterprises. With 
dependable “Southern” products, you can make 
better rubber Dealing with 
“Southern” you gain all this: 


EXTENSIVE MODERN FACILITIES of « major pro- 


ducer of rosin and rosin products. 


BASIC CONTROL OF RAW MATERIALS... 


from plantation to completion. 


TIME-PROVED QUALITY... scientifically attained to 


insure easy handling, and desired viscosity and volatility. 


COMPLETE LINE of standard products... 


a quick central source for all your needs. 


CUSTOM-CONSTRUCTION of your own formulas... 


held in strict confidence. 


vinyl and items. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE . . . with- 
out obligation on your part. . 
gladly given by our staff. Write our 
Chicago office today. 





Plant at Columbia, Miss. 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR PRICES AND FREE SAMPLES 









Southern Naval Stores Division 
of Leach Brothers, Inc. 
135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, III. 


[) Tackifers 


Dept. W-1 






Send prices on [7] Plasticizers 
} Reciciming Agents. 





—_—— 










Send free samples of [1] Plasticizers _| Tackifiers 


Reclaiming Agents. 










ADDRESS 


CITY : ae Ste | ee eee 
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New Machines 


Electro-Hydraulic Motor Valve 


HE introduction of a new electro- 
hydraulic motor valve for open-and- 
shut control has been announced by 
Sarco Co., Inc., 350 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1, N. Y. The new valve is de- 
signed for automatic operation by ther- 
mostats or pressurestats, or by liquid 
level or flow controls. As a_ shut-off 
valve in an inaccessible location, it can 
also be actuated by a push-button. 

The Sarcostat hydraulic motor valve 
is constructed to handle steam, water, 
oil, gas, air, etc., and is ideal for remote 
control of steam or water branch mains 
for space heating systems. Its gradual 
opening action protects the piping; while 
its quick closing prevents overheating. 
The valve operator, actuated by hy- 
draulic power, operates  single-seated 
valves up to 1% inches in size or double- 
seated valves up to four inches in size at 
125 psi. This action is accomplished by 
direct thrust, without resort to pilots, 
gears, or levers. 

When the full stroke is used, standard 
valves will open in 60 seconds and close 
in 10 seconds. Modified valves having an 
ajustable stop for partial throttling are 
also available. Valve bodies are of brass or iron with union or 
flanged connections, and body types include single-seated, double- 
seated, needle, and piston. Standard style operators are dust-, 
moisture-, and tume-proof, and can also be furnished in ex- 
plosion-proot design. 





Sarcostat Hydraulic 
Motor Valve 


Attachment for Brookfield Viscometer 


HE UL adapter, a special attachment that is said to make 

possible extremely precise measurements in ultra-low  vis- 
cosity ranges with the Brookfield viscometer, has been announced 
by Brookfield Engineering Laboratories, Inc., Stoughton, Mass 
The adapter consists essentially of a cylindrical spindle mounted 
symmetrically within a concentric tube. When attached to LV 
models of the viscometer, the adapter gives full-scale, 13%-inch 
deflections representing 10 centipoises at 60 rpm., 20 cps. at 3v 
rpm., 50 cps. at 12 rpm., and 100 cps. at 6 rpm. Because of the 
amplifying effects which it gives when measuring viscosities in 








cool! 


SEE PAGE 132 
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New [OMATUMES 0 


up production without increasing costs. Speeds 
like a mile-a-minute on the big newsprint winders. 
And 1000 f.p.m. on delicate slitter-rewinder 
operations where 400 f.p.m. was tops only a few 


years ago. Along with high speeds are many 





revolutionary new performance features adding 


to roll quality, providing greater versatility and 
, sets : pa For fast production of top qual- 
more simple operation. ity rolls of plain and friction- 
coated fabrics, proofed goods, 
natural and synthetic rubber 


opportunity to increase your production. increase goods, and similar materials, in- 
: vestigate the Camachine 6-2C. 


New Camachine performance gives you a great 


your market and increase your profit. No matter 
what material you work with—paper, plastic, rubber 


or textile—you'll please your customers by 







offering faster delivery of top quality rolls. With 
the right new Camachine working for you... 


you'll find. 
new customers 


3 


Li 3 


“ 


Cameron Machine Company + 61 Poplar Street « Brooklyn 2, N. ¥. 
Camachine engineers will be pleased to 
aneae consult with you on any roll production problem. 
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A PROCESSING AID FOR 
THE MANUFACTURE OF 
FLOOR TILE 


Use 12 volumes of SOLKA-FLOC to replace 
an equal volume of mineral filler to obtain: 


EASIER PROCESSING STOCKS 
* better plasticity 
¢ lower batch temperature 
* less power consumption 


BETTER FINISHED TILING 
¢ resilience with hardness 
¢ high dimensional stability 
¢ smoother surfaces 


For further information and samples, write 
to our Technical Service Department. 


[ouanny | 
A PRODUCT OF 4 BROW 
1 Yompany 


Berlin, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


Bra 0 OF Portland, Me., B Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal 
SOLKA & CELLATE PULPS + SOLKA-FLOC + NIKROC PAPERS ¢ NIBROC TOWELS *« NIBROC 
KOWTOWLS © BERMICO SEWER PIPE, CONDUIT « CORES ¢ ONCO INSOLES + CHEMICALS 
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the range of 0-10 ecps., the adapter permits reproducibility of 
results within 0.02 cps. 

All immersible parts of the adapter are made of stainless steel, 
To permit the testing of both small samples and the measurement 
of viscosity from vats, tanks, and other containers, each adagter 
is furnished with two tubes: one with a closed lower end, and 
the other with an open end. 


Attachment for 
Soapstone Dispensers 


A BAGLOADING at- 
tachment for soapstone 
dispensing machines — that 
simplifies loading and cleans 
up the dusting operation has 
been built by Falls Enei- 
neering & Machine Co. in 
accordance with designs de- 
veloped by Campbell Ma- 
chinery Development  Co., 
both of Cuyahoga Falls, O. 

A bag of soapstone is 
placed in the box-like top 
of the Bagloader and rests 
on spikes which hold it 
firmly in place. The inside 
and end edges of the bag 
are then slit, and the lid is 
closed on the box. The dust 
drops into the soapstone dis- 
penser chamber and irom 
there is blown out in the 
extrusion process. With the 
lid of the top securely 
closed, no dust can get out 
to cloud the air and disturb 





employes. The  Bagloader 
also saves time in the dust- Campbell Bagloader Attached to 
ing operation since, when Soapstone Dispenser 


one bag is emptied into the 
chamber, another can be immediately placed in the top of the 
attachment, ready for use. 





Radio-Frequency Heating 
(Continued from page 189) 


the rubber compound being heated. The limit is deter 
mined by the blowing and precuring of the stock. 

A solid 7 x 3 industrial wheel which has a tread cross- 
section of three-by one-inch was preheated. This tread 
stock has a safe preheat temperature of 260-280° F. 
These wheels were then transferred to a standard steel 
mold within four minutes after preheating. The mold 
was maintained at 350° F. Wheels produced in seven- 
minute cures were equivalent on road tests to the stand- 
ard factory wheels. The standard factory cure for these 
wheels is 60 minutes at 295° F. Thus the radio-frequency 
preheating results in a cure requiring only 12% of the 
time used in production. 


Conclusions 


This work shows some of the factors influencing a 
rubber compound in a_ radio-frequency electric field. 
Various methods are suggested for compounding stocks 
to enable better results in heating by means of racio- 
frequency heat. A thorough study of each compound 
considered for radio-frequency heating should be made. 
This method of heating can prove very fruitful if the 
applications are carefully chosen with regard to ease of 
production, saving of time, and improved quality of the 
resultant product. 
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VERSATILE PARACRIL— the buna N-type rubber marketed by 
Enjay Company really scores with its inherent resistance 
to OIL, AIR, WATER, HEAT, COLD, AND TIME. It is 
ideal for flexible parts subject to heavy abrasive wear, ex- 
tremes of hot and cold, and destructive action of oils and fats. 


WRITE OR CALL TODAY. Every Enjay office has competent, 
trained technicians ready, willing, and happy to help you 
adapt Paracril to solve your problem. 


Offices at: Warehouses at: 
Boston 17, Mass., 135 Clarendon St. Los Angeles 

New York 19, N. Y., 15 West 51st St. Chicago 

Elizabeth 4, N. J., 125 Broad St. Baton Rouge, La. 
Chicago 1, IIl., 221 N. La Salle St. Akron 

Los Angeles 11, Calif., 4814 Loma Vista Ave. Elizabeth, N. J. 


(H. M. Royal, Inc.) 
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PARACRIL 


The special rubber that resists 
oil, air, water, heat, cold, and time. 
Pioneers in chemicals from petroleum: 


Additives, Alcohols, Esters, 
Ketones, Rubbersand Plastics 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC. 
15 W. 51st STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Porcelain Glove Forms 


—for dipped rubber gloves, including linemen’s or elec- 
tricians’ gloves and surgeons’ gloves. Some are made from 
our own stock molds and others from customers’ molds. 

Write today for our new catalog covering rubber glove 
and other forms for dipped rubber goods. Prompt atten- 
tion given to requests for quotations based on your 
specifications or stock items. 


- The Colonial Insulator Company 
993 Grant St. Chicago Office: 
Akron 11, Ohio 2753 W. North St. 


LATEX-LUBE 
LIQUI-LUBE 


2 PRODUCTS IN 5 TYPES 





TECHNICAL SERVICE at your request 
instant . . . capable . . . ex- 


perienced . . . honest. 


We can help you on slab dipping .. . 
spraying ... foam control .. . stain 
prevention .. . water hardness inter- 
ference .. . dermatitis prevention .. . 
dust problems. LUBE is clean, clear, 


odorless. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO AND LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSES COAST-TO-COAST 
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FAR EAST 
INDONESIA 


Deficiency Systems in Hevea 


soon faced with a number of problems relating to the develup- 
ment of the new plantings. So many questions on growth, dis- 
eases, use of fertilizer, etc. in young rubber were received by 
local experiment stations that it was decided to institute an 
investigation on the deficiency symptoms in Hevea brasiliensis2 
Growth problems are especially likely to occur in replanted 

i the old trees have in the course of several years de- 
pleted the supply of nutritive elements in the soil; there may also 
be a deficiency of certain substances due to other causes, as 
erosion, for instance, and if the wrong fertilizer is used in at- 
tempting to correct the condition so that the lacking element or 
elements are not supplicd while an excess of another is provided, 
the plantation suffers. 

In the present investigation the effect of the omission from 
fertilizers of potash, calcium, magnesium, phosphate, sulfate, nitro- 
gen and iron was studied on growth (both in height and girth) 
and the weight of trunks and roots, and the external symptoms 
of deficiency due to lack of a specific elem nt noted. Analyses of 
the ash content of the leaves were also undertaken and proved 
especially valuable in doubtful cases. 

The Rubber Research Institute of Malaya had already made 
a similar study, reported on in 1938 and 1939, but no analysis of 
ash content had been made in connection with this work. 


Rubber growers who embarked on replanting programs were 
y 





Accelerated Creaming of Hevea Latex 


A method of accelerating the creaming process of Hetea latex 
by the use of slanting partitions” is based on observations made 
during 1942 and 1943 by Mr. de Leeuw, at Tjipetir Estates, who, 
unable to continue his investigation, turned it over to the Indo- 
nesia Institute for Rubber Research, Bogor. Here many experi- 
ments were conducted to test and explain the method. It was 

ted that when slanting partitions, either conical or flat, were 
introduced into a creaming vessel of ammoniated latex containing 
Konnyaku meal creaming agent, the serum collected along the 
upper side of the partition in a layer which slowly sank to the 
bottom of the vessel, while the cream moved upward along the 
under side of the partition; that 1s, to say, the particles of cream 
and serum are permitted by the partition to find their respective 
levels along separate paths. The resulting improvement in rate 
of creaming is especially important in latices which naturally are 
slow to cream. It was further observed that the creaming speed 
increased with the number of slanting partitions employed—up 
to certain obvious limits. 

It is advisable that partitions be made of material which resists 
the alkalinity of the latex and also the frequent washing and 
cleaning which appear to be necessary. The partitions should be 
fixed to vertical bars to permit removal of an entire set at one 
time by a pulley, for cleaning or repairing. An advantage of the 
new system is that it can be used with existing creaming vessels 
with no need of alterations. 

The process has been patented in Holland (No. 64,986), and 
patents have been applied for in other countries. 


Production and Exports 


Rubber production in Indonesia during the year ended June 
30, 1950, was reported at about 534,000 tons, including 360,352 
tons from small-holders. Actually the latter figure represents 
exports, but these are calculated as equivalent to output. Of 
the year’s total, 240,671 tons were produced in the second half 
of 1949, and 293,000 tons in the first half of 1950. Estate pro- 
duction in these periods were 88,448 and about 85,000 tons, re- 
spectively, so that small-holders’ rubber is wholly responsible 
for the increase in the current year. Exports during the first 
half of 1950 are put at 275,551 tons; estate rubber accounted for 
67,421 tons, and small-holders for the remaining 208,130 

Indonesian exports of crude rubber in 1949 came to 421,996 
tons, including 263,851 tons from small holdings. 


1 
1 
tons. 


17. de Haan, Arch. Rubbercultuur, June, 1950, p. 107 
2G. E. van Gils, I[bid., p. 139. 
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CARBON 
BLACKS 


covers both types of rubber blacks, channel and fo if th e 


furnace 
Rubber 


and furnace blacks used by the rubber industry | nd ll stry 
























lists 62 trade names of various grades of channel 


lists the manufacturers of these channel and fur- 
nace blacks 


WITCO—CONTINENTAL 
BLACKS 


CONTINENTAL R-40 
(Conducting channel) WITCO CHEMICAL CO. CONTINENTAL CARBON CO. 
WITCO NO. & 295 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N.Y 


(Continental F) HPC Amontlo + Akron * Boston + Chicago * Houston * Cleveland + Los 


Anaries * Son Francisco * London and Manchester, Englond + Mexico 
WITCO NO. 1 
(Continental A) MPC 


WITCO NO. 12 
(Continental AA) EPC 


CONTINEX SRF, SRF-NS 


(Semi-reinforcing furnace) 


CONTINEX HMF 


(High modulus furnace) 


CONTINEX HAF 


(High abrasion furnace) 





WITCO 
Chemical Company 


CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 
295 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
Akron ¢ Amarillo « Los Angeles ¢ Boston 
Chicago * Houston ¢ Cleveland ¢ San 


Francisco * London and Manchester, 
England 
















Cleans Up 
Dirty 
Operations! 
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The Campbell Bagloader at- 
tached to this Campbell Soap- 
stoner makes dusting of ex- 
truded goods a _ neat-as-a-pin 
job, keeps air and workers clean, 
means more production. 


Just place a bag of Soapstone 
in the top of the Loader. Pierce 
the bag. Close the lid. There 
“, you are. No dust gets out and 
you’ve loaded the Soapstoner 
till the bagful is used. 


Compare this clean operation to others. Then ask 
for a quotation on the Bagloader. Write, wire or 


phone us today. 


1734 FRONT ST. CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO 


Established 1917 


RUBBER 


CRUDE AND SYNTHETIC 
Sole Distributors 


DUNLOP CENTRIFUGED LATEX 


NORTH - SOUTH - CENTRAL AMERICA 


Sole U.S. Distributor of 
SYNTHETIC LATICES 


for 


POLYMER CORPORATION, LTD. 


Sarnia, Ontario, Canada 





CHARLES.T. WILSON CO., INC. 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
AKRON BOSTON LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
MEXICAN SUBSIDIARY COMPANY: 

COMERCIAL TROPICAL, S.A, MEXICO CITY 
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Machinery for Rubber Estates 


Planters in the Far East are showing greater interest in ma- 
chinery in agriculture than ever before. As A. P. A. Vink, of 
the Experiment Station of the C.P.V. (Central Association tor 
Experiment Stations) explains in an article,! the postwar era 
has brought with it a number of new problems, some of them 
arising from the enormous increase in wages for labor (which, 
he adds, may not yet have reached its peak), the large areas 
that must be cleared or rehabilitated, and finally the new methods 
of combating pests and diseases on plantations. 

In the last decade or so various agricultural machines have 
been developed and Dr. Vink explains how some of these could 
be used toward solving the above problems, as they apply to 
estates in the hill country. He suggests the use of bull-dozers, or 
for smaller areas, winches mounted on tractors, for clearing 
lands prior to replanting. Disk ploughs or harrows, on light 
tractors, might provide efficient means for eradicating the stub- 
born weed known as alang-alang, or lalang; he mentioned that 
tests in this direction were to be undertaken at the experiment 
station. For digging planting holes, a mechanical device com- 
bined with a tractor might prove much cheaper than the usual 
hand labor. Then there is apparatus specially designed for use 
in combating disease. Dr. Vink emphasizes that in all cases the 
decision to use mechanical means would have to depend on 
whether it was more economical and profitable than hand labor. 
He suggested that groups of neighboring estates could cooperate 
and share the use of special machinery. 


Bergcultures, Apr. 16, 1950, p. 169. 


Plastics for Lining Tea Chests 


Research institutes in Amsterdam and Indonesia have co- 
operated in a test to determine the value of certain plastic ma- 
terials for lining tea cases. These included a British product, 
known as film foil, consisting of a layer of aluminum foil having 
a top of cellophane and a backing of a heat-sealable plastic; a 
polythene of American manufacture, and, for comparison, the 
usual aluminum foils. Shipments of various teas were made to 
Holland in cases lined with the three products, and judgment 
was passed on the basis of the mechanical strength of the lin- 
ings, the moisture content of the tea on arrival, and the taste 
and aroma of the tea. Polythene was found to have the best 
mechanical resistance, with film foil a close second; the latter, 
however, came first in the other tests. Polythene seems to im- 
part an odor of its own which adversely affects the taste and the 
aroma of the tea. 


30 Years with Experiment Stations in Indonesia 


On March 23, 1950, J. Schweizer, head of the Central Associa- 
tion for Experiment Stations in Indonesia, celebrated the thir- 
tieth year of his connection with the experiment stations here. 
In 1920, a young man of 24, he arrived in Java to join the 
Besoeki Experiment Station at Djember, of which he became 
director in 1930, a post he held until 1948, when he succeeded 
C. Coolhaas as general director of the Central Association for 
Experiment Stations, at Bogor. 

Various personalities connected with the rubber, coffee, and 
tobacco industries in Indonesia took the occasion to honor the 
scientist whose unflagging zeal did so much toward improving 
methods and quality, and the man whose efforts during the 
war did so much to aid where he could, those hit by the 
Japanese occupation. Of Swiss nationality, Dr. Schweizer 
escaped the concentration camp and remained at Djember, where 
he continued his duties as head of the experiment station. He 
also represented the International Red Cross, and many a Euro- 
pean and Indonesian internee had cause to be grateful for what 
he did for them and theirs. 


1 
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CEYLON 


Footwear Manufacture in Ceylon 

A group of Ceylon businessmen have decided to start a fac- 
tory for the production of rubber footwear at Ratmalana. 
J. Cermak, a former Bata production expert with experience in 
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on changing-over 





from natural rubber compounds to GR-S 
——to prepare for increased restrictions 


The reinforcing pigments in GR-S must 
be of considerably higher quality than 
required in natural rubber. In fact, only 
with top quality pigments can the prop- 
erties of white or colored natural rubber 
compounds be approached in GRS. 

HI-SIL* and SILENE EF**—two ex- 
clusive Columbia products—offer the 
highest quality in non-black reinforcing 
pigments for partial or complete replace- 
ment. You may obtain information and 
working samples by writing Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, Columbia 
Chemical Division, Fifth at Bellefield, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


*Precipitated hydrated silicon dioxide 


**Precipitated hydrated calcium silicate 


COLUMBIA 


CHICAGO + MINNEAPOLIS + BOSTON 
NEW YORK «+ CINCINNATI 


PAINT + GLASS 


PITTSBURGH 
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Write for these free COLUMBIA PIGMENT DATA Sheets: 


No. 50-10. Acceleration of Hi-Sil Compounds with Thiazole-Guanidine 
Combinations. 


No. 50-3. Compounding of Low Temperature GR-S with a New Fine 
Particle Silica. 


Compounding of GR-S with a New Fine Particle Silica. (Reprinted from 


India Rubber World, August, 1949.) 
No. 47-7. Silene EF and Calcene T in GR'S 10. 


No. 47-4. Comparison of Mixtures of Calcene T and Silene EF with other 
Fine Calcium Carbonates in GR-S at Medium and High Loadings. 


No. 47-1. General Compounding Data of Silene EF and GR-S Formulations 


No. 45-1. The effect of Varying Quantities of Ethylene Glycol on the 
Properties of GR-S Stocks Containing Silene EF. 


® CHEMICALS 


ST. LOUIS *« CHARLOTTE «+ PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND «+ PHILADELPHIA 


CHEMICALS - BRUSHES + PLASTICS 


GLASS COMPANY 
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= NEW RUBBER STRIP CUTTER | 
= PATENTED 
> A NEW PORTABLE MACHINE capable of stripping 


slab rubber up to 2” thick at the rate of 20,000 feet in 
8 hours. Any width desired. 


cut lt 





SPECIAL FEATURES: micro-adjustment for ac- 
curate widths; equipped with water tank which 
feeds water to slotted knife and into cut: has 
repulsion induction motor which carries any overloads; 
automatic sharpener keeps knife sharp: base with rollers 
for easy handling; cuts within 1/64 inch to 1/100 inch tol- 
erance depending on grades of rubber; cuts slab down to 
the last shaving: cuts all grades of rubber including pure 
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gum, sponge, etc.: cuts squarely—no rejects. — 
Now in use by many leading Rubber Manufacturers & Jobbers ace 
al Simplex Cloth Cutting Machine Co., Inc. —— 
—_ 270 West 39th St. New York 18, N. Y. 
<n Cable ss: SIMPLEX. N. Y. — 
eee sconsin 7-5547 











RUBBER 


Synthetic Rubber 
Liquid Latex 


THE SOUTH ASIA CORP. 


Importers-Dealers Crude Rubber 

11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Digby 4-2050 

BROADSTREET BANK BLDG. 
TRENTON 8, NEW JERSEY 

TRenton 2-8519 
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Czechoslovakia and India, is to be the factory manager, and 
another Czech, a specialist in costing, will assist him. The fac 
tory is to be highly mechanized, and mainly popular-priced foot 
wear for lower-income groups will be produced, but special 
types, as slippers, sandals, shoes for women, and sports shoes 
will also be made. Later on it is hoped to undertake the manu 
facture of other rubber goods too. It is expected to cater for 
Burma, the Middle East, and East Africa besides the loca 
market, and it is hoped to turn out 1,800 pairs of shoes daily 
in the first vear. 

The Bata concern is to start a factory to manufacture rubbe: 
and canvas footwear in Colombo. When this news first became 
known, it was greeted with a storm of protests which reached 
such proportions that the question—whether a foreign firm should 
be allowed to manufacture this type of footwear in Ceylon whe 
two Ceylonese firms had already prepared to begin production 
of the same kind of goods—finally reached the Cabinet, wher: 
it was decided by a narrow margin that Bata should be permit 
ted to operate in Ceylon. In the Cabinet discussion emphasis 
was laid on the importance of encouraging foreign capital to 
enter Ceylon and on the fact that Bata was not only bringing 
capital, but also machinery and technical personnel and trained 
hands. 

A later report from Ceylon states that one of the two pros 
pective manutacturers of rubber footwear mentioned above has 
just begun operations. 

At the same time it is learned that Dunlop plantations is erect 
ing two factories, in rubber growing districts within 50 miles 
of Colombo, which are eventually to produce all types of rubber 
goods. Dunlop is said to be planning to buy field latex from 
the estates in these areas at monthly average prices, and sup 
pliers are said to have been promised part of the net profits. 


Notes on the Ceylon Rubber Industry 


The problem of finding suitable employment for young Ceylo- 
nese graduates from schools and universities is said to be behind 
a government appeal to owners of plantations not to recruit any 
more European superintendents and assistant superintendents, 
but to employ Ceylonese instead. The government is reportedly) 
aiming at replacing all Europeans on estat’s staffs with Ceylo- 
nese. Meanwhile planting circles are preparing to explain to the 
government the difficulties of complying with its request. 

Just now when the high prices for rubber are spurring the 
formerly rather indifferent middle-class and small-holding rubber 
growers here to plant new areas with high-yielding material, an 
unusually heavy outbreak of Oidium in the high-yielding rubber 
estates in the beginning of the year resulted in a scarcity of 
clonal seed so that the sudden new demand cannot be met. Plant- 
ing schemes will in most cases thus have to be postponed until 
next year. The disappointed planters have now asked the Ceylon 
Rubber Research Scheme and the Department of Agriculture 
to take far more effective steps to combat the disease and insure 
adequate supplies of clonal seed for their use. 

The May 25, 1950, issue of the Ceylon News reports a Korean 
trade mission had arrived in Ceylon with plans for reciprocal 
trade. It had been brought out that Korea could use 10,000 
tons of Ceylon rubber and 1,000 tons of oils and fats; further, 
that as a result of American aid, Korea, but recently a food 
deficit area, was in a position to export rice and other commodi- 
ties and had made much progress in industrialization so that 
rubber shoes, electrical products, and bicycles could be offered 
Ceylon as well as textiles, canned foods, porcelain, and glass- 
ware. 

The Dunlop Rubber Co. is understood to be planning large- 
scale concentration of latex in Ceylon and to have in mind the 
setting up of a plant capable of handling 400,000 gallons of field 
latex a month. 





AUSTRALIA 


The Olympic Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., reports greater volume 
and sales in the year ended June, 1950, than for the preceding 
year, owing largely to the company’s policy of keeping plant 
up-to-date. Profit for the 1949-50 period was £212,925, against 
£156,515 in 1948-49, and £134,665 in 1947-48. Dividends again 
were 14% on ordinary shares and 5% on preference shares. The 
company is building a new tire factory at Geebung, near Bris- 
bane, and expects to start production early in 1951. This factory, 
like the parent one at Footscray, is to be equipped with locally 
made machinery. 
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he’s not worrying! 


HIS rubber manufacturer’s not worried about the 

quality of his products. He knows it’s protected by 
Tavlor Instrumentation like this Taylor FLrex-O-Timer* 
Time Cycle Controller that can mastermind the most 
ticklish molding process from beginning to end at the 
push of a start button. 
Tavlor has cooperated with rubber equipment manu- 
facturers for years in developing dependable time-and- 
money-saving instrumentation. Whether you need a 
single temperature or pressure instrument—a completely 
automatic control system for molding presses, vulcan- 
izers or any other jobs—or a “‘packaged’’ coordinated 
control system —you need go no further than Taylor. 
Let’s take a Tavlor “‘Packaged"’ Unit for example. All 
the instruments in it are designed from the start to work 
together. You have the economy and dependability of 
simple air-operated control. You have a-:complete control 
system in one neat, compact package—good housekeep- 
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ing for your plant and easy maintenance for your men. 
Ask your Taylor Field Engineer! Or write Taylor In- 
strument Companies, Rochester, N. Y., or Toronto, 
Canada. Instruments for indicating, recording and controlling 
temperature, pressure, humidity, flow and liquid level. 





{ ‘Taylor Instruments 


MEAN 


ACCURACY FIRST 











IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 
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LL “SUB-ZERO" 


ROTARY TUMBLERS 





FOR PRODUCTION DEFLASHING OF 
MOLDED RUBBER ITEMS 


Holds lowest temperature, with minimum “Dry Ice” consumption, 
by reason of our method of complete insulation. Has wide loading 
end hopper. Unloads automatically into tote boxes or conveyor. 
Product can be inspected while tumbler is rotating. Equipped with 
variable speed contro! motors. Ruggedly constructed, available in 
two sizes. Suitable for use with other deflashing aids or dry 
tumbling. 


FERRY MACHINE COMPANY 
WILLS RUBBER TRIMMING DIVISION 
KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 

Export Sales Through Binney & Smith, International 
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EA 1000 LTT 


a te utmost in 


pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


ARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
ATGLEN, PR. 
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Olympia Cables, Ltd., which became a separate public com- 
pany in January, 1947, also reports higher profits in the year 
ended June 30, 1950, resulting from increased sales of cables, 
including several types not previously manufactured by the 
company here. Profit was £84,698 against £71,551, and the ordi- 
nary dividend again came to 14%. 

Early in September a trade mission from Australia arrived 
in Djarkarta, Java, to arrange for an exchange of increased 
supplies of Indonesian rubber, coffee, and other products for 
Australian foodstuffs (especially flour) and industrial products, 
including light metals. 


EUROPE 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Cable Centennial Celebrated 


On August 28, an exhibition was opened at the Science Mus- 
eum, South Kensington, London, to celebrate the day when 100 
years earlier, on August 28, 1850, the first international sub 
marine telegraph cable was laid between Dover on the British 
and Calais on the French side of the English Channel. The exhib 
its showed the development of submarine telegraphy in a note- 
worthy collection of historic documents, pictures and maps, models, 
diagrams, and samples of equipment and materials. There were 
a section of the original 1850 cable, samples of the various types 
ot cable made from 1851 (when the first really successful cable 
across the Channel was laid) to the Anglo-Dutch coaxial cable 
put down in 1947 and the Dutch-Danish coaxial now being laid, 
and a model of the vessel, Great Eastern, which had been em- 
ployed in the laying of the first successful Atlantic cable in the 
year 18066. 


Naturally the chief insulating materials were on view—the 


older gutta percha and balata and the newer superseding poly- 
thene, with the stories of their discovery, methods of production 
and properties. Mention must also be made of the models of 
cable-making equipment and demonstrations of methods of lay- 
ing and repairing cables and transmitting messages. 

An illustrated booklet, “One Hundred Years of Submarine 
Cable,” was issued in connection with the exhibition. 


Rubber for Russia 


The question of the control of rubber shipments to Russia 
came up in a debate in the House of Commons on September 18 
on a motion urging the government to suspend the exports of 
heavy machine tools and strategic raw materials that would aid 
possible aggressors or which Britain or her allies require for 
their own defense. There seemed to be a strong feeling against 
so forthright a step, and more cautious measures were suggested. 
One member proposed that the output of rubber from Malaya, 
which produces about 40% of the world’s rubber, should be ear- 
marked chiefly for stockpiling in the United Kingdom and _ the 
United States. Russia, it was added, could buy enough rubber 
for all ordinary purposes outside Malaya. 

The President of the Board of Trade was unwilling to go even 
that far. He pointed out that to control rubber and wool ship- 
ments would practically mean abolishing the free market in these 
commodities, and not only would the countries to whom these 
products were denied get them elsewhere—rubber from Indonesia, 
for instance—but action of this kind would amount to an economic 
blockade. It must also be considered that the United Kingdom 
Was receiving supplies of raw materials from Eastern Europe 
which were essential to the country’s economy. What he, in effect, 
proposed was control, but not enough to prevent the maintenanc¢ 
of mutually beneficial trade between the United Kingdom and 
astern Europe. 

The question of this trade seemed to be less important to an- 
other member who urged that mi inufacturers be asked to main- 
tain a normal three months’ stock of raw materials, and that 
America, the United Kingdom, and Western Europe coordinate 
their stockpiling and take steps to insure that rubber did not 
reach undesirable destinations. 
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(MOKEN TAPERED ROLLER 
BEARINGS TAKE RADIAL 
AND THRUST LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON 6, OHIO 
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Bergenfield 18 


At Last! A truly accurate 
Surface Pyrometer at Low cost! 





NEW PYRO 


All-Purpose Surface 
Pyrometer 


Here’s good news for plants 

and laboratories who've told LOW AS 
us they wanted a _ low-cost 

rugged instrument that will 

give accurate surface and sub- 74. 
surface temperature readings 

under ll — condi- 

tions. The NEW PYRO Complete 
Surface Pyrometer is quick- 

acting, and foolproof . . . no special experi- 
ence needed to operate it. Big 4” dial. 


Four Temperature Ranges 


The NEW PYRO Surface Pyrometer is avail- 
able in two basic models and choice of 4 
temp. ranges. (0-400, 0-600, 0-1000, 0-1200 
F.) Series 180 Model equipped with rigid 
arm and lock-type swivel, Series 181 Model 
equipped with 32-in. flexible extension 2rm 
and 10” grip handle. Thermocouple connector 
ring on both models permits quick inter- 
changing of thermocouples without recalibra- 
tion. Choice of 8 types of thermocouples to 
meet all plant and laboratory requirements. 


Write for FREE CATALOG #180 


PYROMETER INSTRUMENT CO. 


Plant and Laboratory 
New Jersey 

















LITTLEJOHN & CO., Inc. 


120 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


CRUDE & SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
NATURAL & SYNTHETIC LATEX 


Fir 


Balata, Gutta Percha 
Pontianak—Gutta Siak 


All Grades of 


Brazilian & Far Eastern 
Chewing Gum Raw Materials 











Dow Silicones to Be British Made 


The silicone family of fluids, lubricants, resins, and rubbers 
will now be manufactured in England, it was recently announced 
by W. R. Collings, vice president of Dow Corning Corp., Mid- 
land, Mich., U.S.A. The project is the joint effort of Dow- 
Corning and Albright & Wilson, Ltd., Oldbury, Birmingham. 
Albright & Wilson is designing a manufacturing plant using 
Dow Corning know-how and engineering assistance, and the 
plant will eventually produce the complete Dow Corning line ot 
silicones. 

The project will be further implemented through two new 
privately owned British companies, Dr. Collings stated. One is 
Dow Corning, Ltd., a wholly owned subsidiary which will en- 
gage in licensing the British patents of the parent company in 
the organo-silicon field. The other is Midland Silicones, Ltd., 
London, jointly owned by Dow Corning and Albright & Wil- 
son, which will market the silicones produced and take over 
the general distributership of D-C products in the United King- 
dom. 

The project, furthermore, has received the approval of the 
Bank of England, the Board of Trade, and also the Ministry 
of Supply. 


Rubber-Asphalt Roads 


A remark appearing in an item’ on Britain's first rubberized 
road resulted in correspondence which brought out some interest- 
ing information and opinion on rubber-asphalt roads. /ndia Rub- 
ber Journal had reported the laying of an experimental strip of 
road surfaced with a crumb-rubber and asphalt mix in Acre Lane, 
Brixton, London, S.W., in the last week of April, 1950, and had 
concluded by saying that there was, of course, no connection 
between the present method of road surfacing and prewar experi- 
ments with rubber roadways in London and elsewhere. 

In due course, A. E. H. Dussek, founder of Dussek Bitumen 
& Taroleum Co., Ltd., wrote to the editor pointing out that he 
had laid rubber-asphalt roads in London 14 years ago in which 
he had used comminuted tire rubber, and that these roads are 
still in as good condition as when first put down. He added that 
-0 years of practical experience had proved to him that this tire 
rubber was the cheapest and most suitable material for its pur- 
pose. He feels that the rubber uscd in roads should be com- 
pounded to give it necessary reinforcement. 

A letter by W. H. Stevens* shows that he is inclined to agree 
with Mr. Dussek. Stevens takes issue with the editorial view 
that old rubber from discarded tires would not give so good serv- 
ice as new raw crumb rubber. The reason the latter can be used 
in road surfaces, Mr. Stevens believes, is that it is protected trom 
the action of sunlight by the black pigmentation of the bitumen, 
but eventually actinic rays should have some effect on the ra\v 
rubber despite this protection. 

3y a coincidence the relative me! rits of raw and vulcanized 
rubber in asphalt roads were rather fully discussed recently i 
a German periodical.’ 

1 India Rubber J., Apr. 29, 1950, p. 9. 
2Ibid., Sept. 2, 1950, p. 3. 
See Inpia Kupper Worep, O2t., 
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Molds lubricated with Dow Corning Silicone 
mold release agents stay clean 5 to 20 times 
as long as they ever did before. That’s 
because Dow Corning Silicones can’t break 
down to form a carbonaceous deposit on 
the molds. Furthermore, mold dirt won't 
stick to a silicone surface. Mold maintenance 
is therefore reduced to the vanishing point. 
Molds last longer and you get easier release 





of parts with a uniformly better finish and 
sharper detail. Close tolerances are main- 
tained at minimum cost. That’s why most 
of the tires and a lion’s share of all the 
mechanical rubber goods, heels and soles, 
floor tile and mats produced in this country 
are released from molds sprayed with DC 
Mold Release Emulsions or with a solvent 
solution of DC Mold Release Fluid. 








| Dow Corning Silicones Mean Business! 


im Ge ee cee 60s ae a oe ae ae a ae an 
For more information call our nearest branch office or write for data sheet \-23 

DOW CORNING CORPORATION, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 

ATLANTA e CHICAGO « CLEVELAND « DALLAS ¢ LOS ANGELES « NEW YORK ¢ WASHINGTON, D.C. 


In Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
Great Britain: Midland Silicones Ltd., London 
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Eagle-Picher pigments 
serve the rubber industry 
across the board 


Eagle-Picher manufactures a comprehensive line of 
both lead and zinc pigments for the rubber industry. 
The quality and uniformity of our pigments, exact 
quality control methods of manufacturing, more than 
a century of experience... are the factors that make 
Eagle-Picher serve you better. 





Zine Oxides « Basic White Lead Silicate 
Basic Carbonate of White Lead 
Sublimed White Lead 

Litharge « Sublimed Litharge 

Red Lead (95%, 97%, 98%) 

Sublimed Blue Lead 


On the Pacific Coast: 
Associated Lead & Zinc Co. 
2700 16th Avenue, S. W. 

Harbor Island, Seattle 4, Washington 


EAGLE 


r Since 1843 





PICHER 





THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI (1), OHIO 
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Test Abrasion Resistance 


ABRASER *:" 


New instrument to test wear resistance 
of. fabrics, protective coatings, plating, 
plastics, rubber, etc. 


Incorporates proven rotary rub- 
wear action of dual abrading “#. 
wheels, simulating wear under 
actual service conditions. 

Write for new literature. 

TABER INSTRUMENT CORP. 
163 Goundry Street 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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Editor's Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Advances in Colloid Science.” Volume III. Edited by H 
Mark and E. J. W. Verwey. Interscience Publishers, Inc., = 
Fiith Ave., New York 1, N. Y. Cloth, 6 by 9 inches, 390 page 
Price, $7. 50. 

Unlike the preceding volume which was devoted to rubber, this 
volume covers a series of topics and att empts to give a cross 
section through those branches of colloid science that have grow: 
rapidly or shown unexpected developments during the past few 
years. Continuing the format of the earlier volumes in the series, 
this book consists of sections contributed by authorities in the 
field. There are seven such sections in this volume, as follows 
“Atomic Forces and Absorption,” J. H. de Boer; “Surface 
Chemistry and Colloids,’ A. E. Alexander; “Quantitative Inter- 
pretation of the Electrophoretic Velocity of Colloids,” J. T. G 


Overbeek; “Lyogels,” E. A. Hauser and D. S. le Beau: 
“Ultracentrifugal Sedimentation of Polymolecular Substances,’ 
Per-Olof Kinell and B. G. Ranby; “Fatigue Phenomena if 


High Polymers,” J. H. Dillon; and “Flotation,” S. R. B. Cooke. 
Extensive bibliographies are appended to each section, and the 
book concludes with a comprehensive subject index. 


“The Metallization of Plastics.” J. Rk. |. Hepburn. Cleaver- 
Hume Press, Ltd., London, England. Interscience Publishers, 
Inc., 250 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. Cloth, 43% by 7% 
inches, 71 pages. Price, $1.90. 

The metallization of plastics in order to modify their mechan- 
ical, optical, electrical, thermal, or chemical properties is a 
relatively new field about which little has been published. This 
monograph is a commendable attempt to review progress to 
date in the field. The author defines metallization as the cover- 
ing of a plastic surface with a metallic deposit and does not 
include the use of metal inserts or the attachment of metal to 
plastics by means of adhesives. The various plastics and metals 
most suitable for metallization are discussed, together with the 
different methods available. The special characteristics and 
applications of each metallization method are considered, and 
information appears on the testing of resultant deposits. 

The monograph consists of five chapters, including an intro- 
duction covering definitions of terms and giving general informa- 
tion metals, plastics, and metallization process. The next three 
chapters are devoted to the deposition of metallic coatings from 
solution, the metal spraying processes, and the cathode sputter- 
ing and vacuum evaporation processes, with a_ bibliography 
appended to each chapter. The concluding chapter discusses the 
formation, properties, and testing of metallized deposits on plas- 
tics and includes a bibliography of references. The addition of a 
subject index would have contributed greatly to the value of this 
otherwise commendable book. 


“Paper Base Laminates.” S. FE. Sorrell. Cleaver-Hume 
Press, Ltd., London, England. Interscience Publishers, Inc., 250 
Fiitth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. Cloth, 434 by 7% inches, 223 
pages. Price, $2.75. 

\While much information has been published on the manufac- 
ture and properties of laminated paper base materials, this in- 
formation has been scattered throughout various journals and 
books. No comprehensive discussion of the subject has been 
available, particularly from the standpoint of the paper con- 
stituent. Information on the resins used in these laminates 1s 
readily available, and this monograph, therefore, gives a detailed 
account of the processes of paper making and only a_ brief 
review of resin manufacture. 

Following the introduction are individual chapters covering 
the paper base and the resin binder. Paper treatment, including 
coating, impregnating, and drying, is then discussed, followed by 
a chapter on laminating procedures and another on special lam- 

iates. The next chapter covers fabrication of laminates, includ- 
ing postforming, machining, cementing, finishing, and other 
operations. The three chapters concluding the monograph cover 
the physical testing of paper base laminates, factors influencing 
the properties of the laminates, and typical applications. Many 
drawings, photographs, and tabular data amplify and_ clarify 
the text; while comprehensive bibliographies are given in each 
chapter. Both author and subject indices are appended to this 
monograph. 
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T. W. MORRIS TRIMMING MACHINES 
Are Incomparable 





There is a MORRIS 
Trimming Machine 
for Every 


Trimming Job 


Trims inside and 
outside 


SIMULTANEOUSLY 


Prompt delivery 
on all 


shearing knives 


Mail Address 
The World’s Trimmers 6301 WINTHROP AVE.. CHICAGO 10, IIL. 
Phone Sheldrake 1221 Cable “‘Mortrim”’ 











Do You Want to Compound Your Own 
GR-S, Natural, Neoprene or Buna N Latices? 


VULCARITES 


Compounding Dispersions of Rubber Chemicals, are 
now available for Latex Compounding 


VULCARITES are supplied as individual dispersions of zine oxide. 
sulfur, antioxidants and accelerators. Composite dispersions of 
these chemicals are also available. 


Inquiries on special dispersions formulated to your definite specifi- 
cations are invited. 


* * * 


Samples and technical service available promptly on request. 


ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION Peelers = 


TRENTON AVE. and WILLIAM ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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DON'T TELL ME... 
LET ME GUESS! 


Guessing calender roll temperature is both dangerous and 
needless. The Cambridge Roll Pyrometer is so con- 
venient to use, operators are glad to use it. This accurate, 
rugged, quick acting instrument placed against a still or 
moving roll instantly indicates the surface temperature of 
that roll. There is no more to it than that. The routine 
use of Cambridge Pyrometers in 
your plant will go a long way to re- 
ducing waste and will help to make 
better rubber products. 






ROLL 





Send for Bulletin 194SA 
CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 


3709 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N. Y. 


CAMBRIDGE 
ROLL * NEEDLE * 
PYROMETERS 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Precision Instruments 


MOLD 


Combination and 
single-purpose 
instruments. 


THEY HELP SAVE MONEY AND MAKE BETTER RUBBER 











CRUDE RUBBER BALE CUTTER 


Complete Unit 
Fully Assembled 


Hydraulic Operation 


Production 





High 





An efficient machine of simple design for cut- 
ting bales of crude, synthetic and reclaimed 
rubber or similar materials. Cuts without aid 
of water or other lubricant. One man opera- 
tion—safety control. 


SPADONE MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


10 EAST 43rp ST. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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“Annuaire de L’Industrie du Caoutchouc et de Ses Derives. 
1950 (Third) Edition.” Camille Rousset. Distributed by 1’In- 
stitut Francais du Caoutchouc. 42 Rue Scheffer, Paris XVI, 
France. Hard cover, 312 pages, 61% by 9% inches. 

The present edition of this directory of the rubber and allied 
industries—which, we may add, the Institut Frangais du Caout- 
chouc supplies on request for only the cost of the postage— -is 
divided into two sections. In the first part are listed, in alpha- 
betical order and in separate sections, the names of manufac- 
turers, dealers, importers of rubber, rubber plantation companies, 
and suppliers of machinery, chemical products, raw materials, 
and the miscellaneous requirements of the rubber industry. Un- 
der the heading, manufacturers of rubber, are also included for 
the first time lists of foreign rubber manufacturers, and we find 
besides the 30 odd pages of French firms, about six pages of 
British firms, five pages of Italian firms, and 22 of American 
concerns; in addition appear the names of nt companies in 
Belgium, 18 in the Saar territory, and 37 in Switzerland. 

In the second part (for French firms only) the classification 
is by products, also alphabetically arranged. 

The directory proper is preceded by about 30 pages of informa- 
tion about the constitution, function, and membership of various 
organizations including the Institut Francais du Caoutchouc, the 
Union des Planteurs de Caoutchouc, the Syndicat du Caoutchouc, 
the Syndicat General des Commerces et Industries du Caout- 
chouc, and associations representing the tire industry and dealers 
in tires and general rubber goods. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Binney & Smith Carbon Blacks, Bone Blacks, Iron Oxide 
Pigments, and Black Dispersions.” Binney & Smith Co., 41 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 4 pages. Tabular data on 
properties appear for the company’s carbon blacks for the 
rubber, protective coatings, and ink industries; also for Mapico 
pigments; Ivo bone blacks; carbon black base dispersions; and 
aqueous colloidal black dispersions. Vulcanizate properties of 
typical natural rubber and GR-S recipes are given for the rubber 


blacks. 


“Monsanto Plasticizers in Polyvinyl Chloride Film & 
Sheeting.” Technical — No. 0-70, September 15, 1950. 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Louis, Mo. 14 pages. In addition to 
discussing the properties and uses of typical vinyl film and sheet- 
ing formulations, this bulletin gives detailed information on 
various types of plasticizers and their functions and on the com- 
position and value of seven stabilizer systems. 


“Bibliography on Non-Metallic Bearings.” ESL _ Bibliog- 
a No. 6. Engineering Societies Library, 29 W. 39th St., New 

York 18, N. Y. Price, $2. This annotated bibliography covers 101 
selected references to the literature of the past 12 years on 
bearings made of rubber, wood, laminated phenolics, resin- 
impregnated fabric, micarta, and nylon. 


“Baker’s Polycin 781 for Rubber Shoe Sole Stocks.” Tech- 
nical Bulletin #23. Baker Castor Oil Co., New York, N. Y. 10 
pages. Comprehensive data, including cost analyses and tabula- 
tions of data, are presented for several shoe sole formulations 
using varying amounts of high styrene copolymers and Polycin 
781, a gelled castor oil. 


“Flintkote Foam Rubber Adhesive.” Product Data Sheet 
Series I-P, No. 705. Flintkote Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 2 pages. This report de scribes the properties and 
applications of the company’s special solvent-type cement for 
foam rubber. This adhesive, applied by brush, permits rapid 
combining and quick, heatless curing to give joints that are non- 
pinching and non-blocking. 


“Hazard Mining Cables.” Bulletin H-433. Hazard Insulated 
Wire Works, Division of Okonite Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 76 
pages. Full information, including diagrams or photographs and 
dimensional data, appears for every type of electrical wire and 
cable use in the mining industry. An engineering data section 
gives tabular information on the electrical properties needed to 
specify cable constructions, and there is a list of important types 
of mining machinery and the cables designed for each machine. 
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CRUDE RUBBER 














BAIRD RUBBER 


233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
WOrth 4-1460 


AND TRADING COMPANY 





YES. 6,000 Ibs. per sq. in. 


Every once in a while some rubber fac- 
tory executive calls up and says to us, 
‘“‘You say 6,000 pounds per sq. in. in your 
advertisement. Don't you mean 600? Isn't 
it a typographical error? 


bs s correct. Whet ’ u want 
» re sine any pressure, pid to anc d it 
cluding 6,000 psi, the thing to di 

pecify the vz dee shown at the le ft, * he 


ATLAS Tye na 


High Pressure Reducing Valve 





‘ll without shock, 


T ‘ se 

What’s the “Secret’’? 

There really isn’t any secret about it, ex- 
cept that ATLAS has been in the regulat- 
ing valve business exclusively for over a 
half century, hence has the know how. For 
instance the body of Type ‘’E” is made of the strongest forged steel. 
In addition, all of the internal metal parts are of hard chromium 
piated stainless steel. A formed packing of special material superior 
to leather is used which is immune to all fluids commonly used in 
hydraulic machinery. lhe pressure on the seat is balanced by a piston 
with the result that variations in high initial pressure have little effect 
on the reduced pressure. Ask for complete description and data. 


For other ATLAS rubber factory products see the partial list in 
our ad in the January, 1950, issue of INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


At LAS VALVE COMPA 


| REGULATING VALVES FOR EVERY SERVICE| 
261 South Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


Represented in Principal Cities 























The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 


a - @ 
EXPERIENCE 


over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 
for large production and quick delivery 


CONFIDENCE 


of the entire rubber industry 


KNOW LEDGE 


of the industry's needs 


QUALITY 


acknowledged superior by all users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 
————_—$ 
Write to the country’s leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT 
The Country’s Leading Makers 


N. Hi. 
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TIRE MOLDS 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 


TEAR TEST EQUIPMENT 
or 


Fair Prices 
Reliable Delivery 
Good Workmanship 
axe 


Your Inquiries are Solicited 








THE AKRON EQUIPMENT CO. 
AKRON 9, OHIO 
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“Resorcinol in Fiber-Reinforced Rubber Goods.” Bulletin 





FOR No. C-O-142, September, 1950. Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh 

()GGSON BRA RUBBER 19, Pa. 6 pages. This bulletin presents information on the use 

of resorcinol-formaldehyde latex formulations, typical formula- 

3 tions for these adhesives, applications of the adhesive to the cord 
Since I849 TESTING ons 10! s 1eS1 PPpucation 


or fabric, and a bibliography of references. 








“Geon Polyvinyl Materials.” B. IF. Goodrich —- Co., 
Rose Bldg., Cleveland 15, O. 16 pages. This illustrated booklet 
gives information on the properties and compounding of Geon 
resins, plastics, polyblends, and latices. Typical applications are 
described and discussed, including extrusions, flooring, film = and 
sheeting, coatings, and molded products. 


Single and 4- 
cavity Molds for 
making test slabs 
in stock. Molds 
for Adhesion test 
pieces, Abrasion 











Publications of The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., f 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. “Curing Tubes, Air 
Bags, Steam Bags.” 8 pages. Protusely illustrated, this bulletin 
explains the causes of premature failures in curing tubes, air 
bags, and steam bags and offers practical advice on how to get 
longest service from these products. 

“How to Rotate Truck Tires and Get Extra Service.” 
4+ pages. This bulletin describes and illustrates the results of 
not rotating truck tires, the advantages of such rotation, the effect F 
ot mismatched dual tires on loading, and the effect of radius on 
tire wear. Information is included on matching dual tires and 
how and when truck tires should be rotated. 


test, Compression 


> 


samples and Flex- 











ing tests molds 





made to order. 























& sep 4 fo Or pry ng 
oo apart 


Sendord sea one papain Publications of the British Rubber Producers’ Research Asso- 
dies for cutting test tensile and ciation, 48 Tewin Rd., Welwyn Garden City, Herts., England. 
tear strength samples and dies No. 118. “Synthesis in the Thiapyran Series. Part II. Dihy- 
for Slab curing carried in stock. dro-Derivatives.” Rk. F. Naylor. 7 pages. No. 119. “Valence 
Write for complete catalog. Vibration Frequencies and Hydrogen Bond Formation of 




































































HOGGSON & PETTIS Sulfoxide and Sulfone Groups.” 1. Barnard, J. M. Fabian, 
MFG. CO H. P. Koch. 12 oon No. 120. “Polymer Science and Rubber 
: : Technology.” G. Gee. 18 pages. No. 123. “Flow Phenomena in 
141S Brewery St. Rubber. II. Flow Curves for GR-S Rubber.” L. R. G. Tre- 
NEW HAVEN 7, CONN. loar. 5 pages. No. 125. “Rubber Physics Applied to Engineer- 
ing Problems,” |. R. G. Treloar. 17 pages. No. 126. “The 
Pac. Coast: H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles Thermal and Photo-Oxidation of Some Non-Conjugated 
Olefins.” L. Bateman and J. L. Bolland. 8 pages. No. 127. “An — 
ake : c Infrared Spectroscopic Investigation of Double-Bond Struc- 
HOWE MACHINERY €0O.. INC. ture in Simple Acyclic Terpenes and Derivatives Thereof.” 
30 GREGORY AVENUE PASSAIC. N. J. D. Barnard, L. Bateman, A. J. Harding, H. P. Koch, N. Shep- 
Designers and Builders of , pard, ( : Ka “ : oe 10 pages. als Ne: Reac- f 
ene tion o ct-l-Ene with n-Bromosuccinimide.” [. Bateman 
V BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT and J. [. Cunneen. 5 pages. No. 129. “The Reaction of Hexa-l,- 
Cord Latexing, Expanding Mandrels, Automatic Cutting, 5-Diene with n-Bromosuccinimide.” |. Bateman, J. I. Cun- 
Skiving, Flipping and Roll Drive Wrapping Machines. neen, J. M. Fabian, H. P. Koch. 5 pages. No. 130. “Experiments h 
ENGIMEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT Relating to the Synthesis of Homogeranic Acid.” D. Barnard 
Call or write. and L. Bateman. 6 pages. No. 131. “Some Reactions of Ger- 
anylmagnesium Chloride.” D. Barnard and L. Bateman. 4 pages. 
No. og von Equilibrium Swelling of Cross-Linked Amor- 
Nf \f phous Polymers.” L. R. G. Treloar. 8 pages. No. 133. “Some 
CON SULTANTS & ENGINEERS Flow Properties of Concentrated High-Polymer Solutions.” 
R. S. Rivlin. 
BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. | 
| Consultation and Technical Service 
Paper, Textile and Wringer Rolls—Mechanicals “1950 B. F. Goodrich Football Guide.” The B. F. Goodrich 
Molded Specialties—Cut Rubber Thread Co., Akron, O. 36 pages. “Safety and Fire Protection.” A\r- 
401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING | mour Research Foundation of Illinois Institute of Technology, 
PROVIDENCE 3, BR. I. | Chicago 16, Ill. 4 pages. “United States Government Procure- 
SS SSS SSS ment.” Trilane Associates, Inc., 1 Hudson St., New York 13, 
GIDLEY LABORATORIES N. Y. 12 pages. “A Year Book of Railroad Information.” 
PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY “RESEARCH IN RUBBER’ 1950 Edition. Eastern Railroad Presidents Conference, 143  Lib- R 
Consulting engineering, formulas, erty St., New York 6, N. Y. “Automobile Facts and Figures.” 73 
product development, chemical and | Thirtieth Edition, 1950. Automobile Manufacturers Association, Cc 
| physical fests and factory surveys. | New Center Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. 80 pages. “Bi-Monthly 
| Fairhaven Massachusetts Supplement to All Lists of Inspected Appliances, Equipment, 
————— > 7 Materials.” August, 1950. Underw riters’ Laboratories, Inc., 207 
FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. | E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 104 pages. 
| Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering and medical staff 
| with comple ’ equipped laboratories are prepared to render 
| you Every Form of Chemical Service. 
Ask for Booklet No. 15, “The Chemical Consultant | 
| : and Your Business” _ a 2 | 
| 29 W. 15th st. New York 11, N. Y. | BIBLIOGRAPHY RY 
SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE 
Est. 1931 ‘ 
A y in producing longer-lasting and Some Aspects of Hose Manufacture and Design. |. \\. 
better-looking products. Quick predetermination of durability Barlow, Rubber Age (N. Y.), Aug., 1949, p. 552. 
ia ao a kee eEDpoeEre Suet im Sens Suerene. Nitrile Rubber-Phenolic Blends. R. C. Bascom, \/oderi Ae 
“Tomorrow’s Products Tested Today” Plastics, Sept., 1949, p. 84. Cana 
4201 N. W. With St Miami 34, Fla. Autographic Method for Measuring Stiffness of Non-Rigid So 
Plastics. R. D. DeWaard, Wodern Plastics, Sept., 1949, p. 115. — 
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| rs WY agnesium 
salts 


from the sea 
=< 


REGULAR AND SPECIAL GRADES OF 


MAGNESIUM 4: 


CARBONATES 
art 






SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, 
Distributors: 
WHITTAKER. CLARK & DANIELS. INC. 
260 West Broodway, New York 
CHICAGO: Harry Holland & Son, Inc 
CLEVELAND: Palmer Supplies Co 
TORONTO: Richardson Agencies, Ltd. 


FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY: am 


Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 


ORIGINAL PRODUCERS OF 
MAGNESIUM SALTS FROM 
SEA WATER 


CALIFORNIA 


G. S. ROBINS & CO. 
126 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis 
THE C. P. HALL CO. 
Akron, Chicago, Los Angeles 





EXCLUSIVE 
AGENTS 


111 West Monroe Street, 


Centrifuged Latex 


Pw | 
r © Normal Latex 
© GR-S Latex Concentrate i 
REVERTEX « rn — 
72-75% Latex pounts 
Concentrate 
We maintain a fully equipped 
laboratory and free consulting 
service. 
LATEX DIVISION 


RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


WAL 
Seuss 


— RAY - BRAND 


Chicago 3, Ill. 








Buffalo 2, N.Y.; H. Blachford Ltd., 977 
Canada; Ernesto Del Valle’ Tolsa 64, Mexico D 


SALES uae Charles Larkin 11, 250 Delaware Ave., 














Aqueduct St., Montreal 3, 
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SOUTHEASTERN CLAY CO. 
AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Sales Agents 


HERRON BROS. G MEVER «6. oo5.occecctiesde Akron 
HERRON BROS. & MEYER ............... New York 
PR OIIU EINES 25 ionic s Hck od aisalnwradeeleder Chicago 
ERetcom JMCOr CO) 6.5: biieanentdde cer Boston 
Nae CG. P: HARE CO: of Calif. ......2... Los Angeles 


DELACOUR-GORRIE LIMITED .............. Toronto 












FRENCH OIL 
HOT PLATE 
PRESSES 


Side plate or column presses for compression or transfer 
or injection molding of rubber and allied synthetics. 


Write for bulletins on 
“Modern Hydraulic Presses.” 


The FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 
PIQUA, OHIO 
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BRONZE BEARINGS 


FOR RUBBER AND 
PLASTICS MACHINERY 





Magnolia replacement bushings 
are shipped to you completely ma- 
chined all over—oversized in any 
dimension. You save 25% of the 
weight of rough castings, 50% of 
your machining costs, and elimi- 
nate all rejects, patterns, and core 
boxes. Magnolia Bronze is die-cast 
providing an _ isotropic structure 
unobtainable with sand-cast molds. 
Write for prices. 


MAGNOLIA METAL COMPANY (: 
16 West Jersey St., Elizabeth 4, N. J. & 








Reduce Baling Costs 
5 Ways with Bemis 


TITE-FIT TUBING! 


1. No burlap wastage, because Tite-Fit 
Tubing has stretch both ways and fits 
tightly over almost any size and shape, 


2. No heavy burlap bales to handle. 

3. No time lost opening bales, remov- 
ing coverings, or cutting into sheets. 

4. No hand sewing. 

5. No danger of damage to contents as 
there is no cutting of goods or sew- 
ing thread. 


Use Bemis Tite-Fit Tubing! Write today for 


. 
. 
. 
. 
° 
. 
. 
. 
7 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
7 
o 
. 
° 
e 
x labor- and money-saving details. 
. 


5134 Second Ave. 
Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 











STEEL — ve SHELLS 


Bre - aaa ac 
a~ e ? 


ALL STEEL, ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION, with 
forged steel hubs for 1%”, 1/2” and 2” square bars. 
4”, 5°, 6”; 8”, 10”, 12°, 15°, 20” and 24” diameters. 
Any length. Also Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, 
Tables and Jigs. 














Used in manufacturing rubber and plastic products. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 














PLASTIC MOLDERS 


Give us your molding problem. 
We guarantee you an answer 


~ based.on your conditions, and M/E LLIN RULL Lea 


not justa standardized formula. 
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Compounded especially for | 
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225 Galveston Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Po. 





mers. G. E. 


Development of Equipment in the Rubber Industry. Hub- 
lin, Wém. soc. ing. civils France, 101, 238 (1948). 

The Early History of the Latex Foam Industry. R. S. Me- 
kay, Rubber Developments, 2, 1 (1949). 

Thermal Decomposition of Rubber under High Pressure 
and an Application of the ne Products. I. T. Kato, Tech- 
nol. Repts. Kyushu Imp. Univ., 17, 260 (1942). II. Ibid., 18, 13 
(1943). III-XIII. [bid., 105. 

Powdered Rubber in Asphalt Roads. 
ber Developments, 2, 20 (1949). 

Dielectric Dispersion and Absorption in Natural Rubber, 
Neoprene, Butaprene-NM and Butaprene S, Gum, and Tread 
Stocks. W. C. C: — M. Magat, W. C. Schneider, C. P. Smyth, 
Trans. Faraday Soc., 42A, 213 (1946). 

Vinyl-Nitrile Blends. G. E. Field, 
149 (1948). 

Monomer Recovery in GR-S Manufacture. C. R. 
W. M. Otto, Chem. Eng. Progress, 45, 407 (1949). 

Thiocarbanilide, the First Organic Accelerator to Be Used 
Commercially. H. C. Harrison, Jndia Rubber J., 116, 601 (1949), 

Application of Radio Heating to the Vulcanization of Rub- 
ber. J. Furukawa, J. Soc. Rubber Ind. (Japan), 21, 130 (1948). 

Cinchona Alkaloids as Vulcanization Accelerators. B. J. 
Eaton, India Rubber J., Aug. 6, 1949, p. 18. 

Infrared Analysis of Low Temperature Polymers. R. 
Hampton, Anal. Chem., Aug., 1949, p. 923. 

Determination of Styrene in Hydrocarbon Copolymers. 
R. C. Crippen, C. F. Bonilla, Anal. Chem., Aug., 1949, p. 927. 

Compounding of O-Ring Hydraulic Packings. R. A. Clark, 
L. E. Cheyney, Rubber Age (N. Y.), Aug., 1949, p. 531. 

High Styrene Resins in Rubber Compounding. A. G. Susie, 
W. J. 537 


I. van der Baan, Rub- 


Modern Packaging, 22, 4, 


Johnson, 


Wald, Rubber Age (N. Y.), Aug., 1949, p. 537. 
Neoprene AC-Resin Cements. G. S. Ramsey, G. I. 
Rubber Age (N. Y.), Aug., 1949, p. 541. 
The Role - Blast ‘Cleaning Apparatus in Bonding Rubber 
to Metal. J. Farrell, Rubber Age (N. ¥.), Aug., 1949, p. 549, 
en Resins for Rubber. WW. ea pian Modern Plas- 


tics, Feb., 7 


Petelin, 


1950, p. 72. 

A Method and Apparatus for Determining the Ignition 
Temperature of Plastics. N. P. Setchkin, /. Research Nat'l 
Bureau Standards, 43, 591 (1949) RP 2052. 

Synthetic Adhesives. I. J. S. Trevor, Food, 18, 143 (1949), 

Developments for High Styrene-Butadiene Copolymers in 
Protective Coatings. R. E. Workman, Paint, Oil, Chem. Rev., 
112, 10, 21 (1949). 

Plasticizers — the X in Plastics. H. S. 
Varnish Production Magr., 29, 96 (1949). 

Low Temperature Rubber. A Symposium. Jind. Eng. Chem., 
Aug., 1949. Effects of Polymerization Temperature on Tire 
Tread Quality. L. M. White, p. 1554. Quality of Cold Rubber 
and Its Adaptability to Tires. J. H. Fielding, p. 1560. Proces- 
sing and Tire Service Characteristics of Cold Rubber. I. J. 
Sjothun, O. D. Cole, p. 1564. Low  nectennga Chemical 
Rubber by a Continuous Pilot-Plant Process. W. Laun- 
drie, R. F. McCann, p. 1568. Effects of a Tem- 
perature on Structure. A. W. Meyer, p. 1570. Effect of Poly- 
merization Temperature on Properties and Structure of 
Polydienes. P. H. Johnson, R. L. Bebb, p. 1577. Viscosity- 
Molecular Weight Relation for Polybutadiene. B. L. Johnson, 
R. D. Wolfangel, p. 1580. GR-S Latex Polymerized at Low 
Temperature. H. S. Smith, H. G. Werner, J. C. Madigan, L. H. 
Howland, p. 1584. Non-Aqueous Emulsion Polymerization 
Systems. E. L. Carr, P. H. Johnson, p. 1588. Use of Alterna- 
tive Activators in 41° F. Polymerization Recipes. J. M. 
Mitchell, R. Spolsky, H. L. Williams, p. 1592. Low Tempera- 
ture Polymerizations. Emulsifiers of “ally Aromatic Sulfo- 
nate Type. W. A. Schulze, C. M. Tucker, W. W. Crouch, p 
1599. Peptization of Low Temperature GR-S. E. L. Seecaee 
R. R. Radcliff, p. 1603. Channel and Surface Blacks in Low 
Temperature GR-S. E. M. Dannenberg, H. J. Collyer, p. 1607. 


Bergen, Paint « 


Compositional Heterogeneity of Copolymers. [D. B. Mac- 
Lean, M. Morton, R. V. V. Nicholls, Ind. Eng. Chem., Aug., 
1949, p. 1622. 

Resin Acid Soaps in GR-S Polymerization. J. L. Azorlosa, 


Ind. Eng. Chem., Aug., 1949, p. 1626. 

Some Aspects of the Physical Chemistry of Elastomers. 
H. W. Melville, Rev. qén. caoutchouc, 26, (1949). 

White Fillers. I. T. Kikuchi, K. Suzuki, J. Soc. Rubber Ind. 
(Japan), 16, 297 (1943). 

Softening Agents for Active Fillers with — of Hy- 
drophilic Character. P. Kluckow, Kautschuk Gummi, 2, 187 
(1949). 

American Processes for the Manufacture of Carbon Blacks 
for Rubber. S. Bostrom, Kautschuk u. Gummi, 2, 154 (1949). 

Mooney Scorch at Various Temperatures. A. A. Somerville, 
G. C. Maassen, Vanderbilt News, 15, 6, 2 (1949). 

Progress in the Development of Buna §S and Similar Poly- 
Proske, Gummi u. Asbest., 2, 230 (1949). 
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Rubber Corp., Box 1923, Louisville, iny 








GENERAL RATES: 


Allow nine words for keyed address. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
Effective July 1, 1947 
SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 


Light face type $1.25 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.60 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.40 per line (eight words) 


Address All Replies to New York Office at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York Mm MT 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 


Letter replies forwarded without charge, 
but no packages or samples. 














SITUATIONS OPEN 








SITUATIONS OPEN (Continued) 








MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE—RUBBER EXPERIENCE 


A position as General Assistant to the Vice President—Manufacturing 
is open with a_ substantial Midwest Manufacturer of Mechanical 
Rubber. This is an unusual opportunity and the selection of the man 
will be made with particular care. 

General specifications include a background of about fifteen years’ 
experience in the production of molded and extruded goods (exclud- 
ing tires). Technicat education desirable. Good personality, ad- 
ministrative and leadership ability important. 

Responsibilities will include assisting Vice President in supervising 
all phases of manufacturing, with direct supervision of all plant, 
product, and industrial engineering activities. 

Remuneration will fit responsibilities of position and qualifications 
of the candidate. This adverti is placed by a responsible 
engineering consulting firm located in New York, and all com- 
munications will be treated as completely confidential between it 
and the applicant. 

Box +647, “: India RUBBER WORLD 











CHEMIST, TECHNICIAN, OR CONSULTANT 
for LATEX TUBING (TRANSLUCENT) 


Established English latex manufacturers require 
service of chemist, technician, or consultant 
thoroughly familiar with contimuous process latex 
tubing and plant details. 

Salary, commission, or royalty plus transportation 
payable in dollars can be arranged. Permanent or 
temporary service agreement. 

Replies treated with utmost confidence. Only per- 
Sons with practical experience in this field consid- 
ered. 


Address Box No. 663, ‘. India RUBBER WORLD 








WANTED: A TIME-STUDY MAN TO TAKE CHARGE OF TIME 
Study Department in a mechanical rubber goods plant. Applicant must have 
knowledge of Banbury and mill rooms, tubing department, molded goods 
department, etc. Give complete data regarding experience, positions held, 
and salary expected. Address Box No. 648, care of Inp1A RuBBER WorLp. 

SPONGE RUBBER CHEMIST—EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY IN 
progressive Eastern company. Permanent position with attractive 
salary for man with resourcefulness and ability. Specify all qualifi- 
cations and experience first letter, Address Box No. 649, care of 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 








TIRE DEVELOPMENT ENGINEER 


Major tire company has staff position available to expe- 
rienced product development engineer. Must be college 
graduate willing to write specifications and follow through 
entire manufacturing process. In reply, describe experience, 
— age and salary expected. All inquiries held confiden- 
tial. 


Address Box No. 662, c/o India RUBBER WORLD 














PRODUCTION SUPERINTENDENT: LATEX PRODUCTS MANU- 
facturer located in Detroit has opening for capable, experienced man, 
with technical background and complete knowledge of form-dipped goods 
and coated metal parts manufacturing. Address Box No. 650, care of 
Inpia Ruspper Wor tp. 








WANTED: CHEMISTS, CHEMICAL ENGINEERS, LAB TECHNI- 
CIANS, PRODUCTION SUPERVISORS, for manufacture of synthetic 
rubber. Experienced preferred; others considered. Kentucky Synthetic 











LATEX CHEMIST 


Attractive opportunity for qualified colloid chemist 


experienced in general applications of synthetic 
latices. Experience in the fields of paper and paint 
manufacture, and leather and fabric finishing 


desired. 


Address Box No. 646, “ India RUBBER WORLD 








CHEMICAL ENGINEER—RUBBER BACKGROUND. SOME COM- 
pounding and production. supervise controls, solvent recovery, milling, 
viscosity, dipping. Desire former employment to have been longer in 
duration. Address Box No. 664, care of InpIA RuBBER WorLp 





CHEMIST--RESEARCH. RUBBER BACKGROUND. PREFER MAN 
long employed with previous employer. New York firm. Address Box 
No. 665, care of Inp1, RuBBER Wor -p. 





WANTED 


Man thoroughly experienced in all phases of scrap rubber in- 
dustry and fully acquainted with all types and grades of 
rubber to assist in developing a new department in rapidly 
growing organization. Excellent opportunity for right man. 


ADDRESS BOX NO. 645, c/o INDIA RUBBER WORLD 











RUBBER AND PLASTICS ENGINEER: TO ACT IN STAFF CA- 

pacity in development, design, testing, production application, and 
vendor contacts on rubber and plastics materials used in high- 
performance military aircraft. Engineering or science degree re- 
quired, plus four years’ experience in aircraft or related fields con- 
cerned with product application. Contact Engineering Personnel 
Section, Chance Vought Aircraft, Division of United Aireraft Cor- 
poration, P. O. Box 5907, Dallas, Texas. 
A RAPIDLY EXPANDING MANUFACTURING CONCERN’ IN 
Connecticut needs an experienced resin and rubber chemist to direct 
the activities of its industrial laboratory. Experience in the abrasive 
field is desirable, but not essential. Address Box No. 668, care of 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
PRACTICAL RUBBER MAN DESIRES CONNECTION IN SUPER 


firm Experien 





a g 





help, time and motion study, and development 
some comp. ling in natural ibber in sponge. moldec 
extruded g Los A es red. Address Box N =} a 








of Inp1A Rusuer Wor_p 


FACTORY OR GENERAL MANAGER—GRADUATE CHEMICAL 
engineer with 25 years’ compounding, technical, production, and gen- 
eral management experience in most types of mechanical rubber 
goods desires connection with progressive company. Address Box 
No. 652, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


FOAMED LATEX SPONGE RUBBER — CHIEF 
Thoroughly familiar with all phases of sponge rubber and 

manufacture. Experienced in sound, basic principles of their 
and processing. Capable of establishing new plant supervising staff. 
\vailable immediately owing to retrenchment. Location immaterial. Address 
Box No. 653, care of Inp1iA RuBBER Worvp. 








CHEMIST: RUBBER COATINGS, ADHESIVES, LATEX COM- 
pounds, seeks new position. Nine years’ experience in application, for- 
mulation, market research, rubber solutions and dispersions. Familia 
types rubber, plastics compounding. Prior experience another loi 
field. Excellent educational background. 36. Address Box No. 654, care 
of InpraA Russer Wortp. 
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is TRUSTED 


MODEL X Tensile Tester 


& One of the many *Scott Testers for 
“World-Standard’ testing of rubber, 
textiles, plastics, paper, wire, plywood, 

up to 1 ton tensile. 


| itstews | 
‘ *Trademark 
‘ SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


90 Blackstone St., Providence, R. |. 


THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 
AKRON 14, OHIO 
Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 

SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
New England Agents Warehouse Stocks 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER C0. 


401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 




















RUBBER-TO-METAL BOND 


THE U. S. STONEWARE CO. 
AKRON 9, OHIO 








AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 


868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 
Representatives 
Akron San Francisco New York 


pic ALL TYPES OF 


50 Years Sharh Edge 


in St. Louis 
CUTTING DIES 





















Also an improved, 
effective hand operated 
die block scraper. 












INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY 
LaSalle & Ohio Sts. e St. Lovis 4, Missoun 
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Emulsion Polymerization of 2-Alkyl-1,3 -Butadienes. (. S. 
Marvel, J. L. R. Williams, H. E. Baumgarten, J. Polymer Sci., 
4, 583 (1949). 

The Rubber Softener Paratin. I. Miyagawa, M. Uehara, 
J. Soc. Rubber Ind. (Japan), 16, 204 (1943). 

Synthesis of a Substance Resembling Paratin. I. Miyragawva, 
M. Uehara, J. Soc. Rubber Ind. (Japan), 16, 271 (1943). 

Tetramethylthiuram Disulfide and Its Derivatives. I-III. 
Y. Kawaoka, J. Soc. Rubber Ind. (Japan), 16, 322 (1943). IV- 
VI. Jbid., 397. VII-IX. Jbid., 461. X-XII. [bid., 523. XIII-XV. 
Ibid., 593. XVI-XVIII. [bid., 667. XIX. [bid., 749. XX-XXIL. 
Ibid., 752. 

Vulcanization, Vulcanization Accelerators, Activators, 
Anti-Scorching Agents, and Rubber Poisons. M. Rachiner, 
Kautschuk u. Gummi, 2, 156, 189, 222 (1949). 

Polyvinyl Chloride Pastes. D. L. Clarkson, N. D. Macleod, 
Chemistry & Industry, 751 (1949). 

Influence of Molecular Weight on the Properties of Poly- 
styrene. |. E. Merz, L. Nielsen, R. Buchdahl, J. Polymer Sci., 
4, 605 (1949). 

Stability of Chlorine-Containing Copolymers. JT. Allfrey, 
Ir., C. Lewis, J. Polymer Sci., 4, 638 (1949). 

Intramolecular Reactions in Vinyl Copolymers. C. Lewis, 
H. Haas, J. Polymer Sci., 4, 665 (1949). 

Apparatus for Quantitative Separation of Butadiene from 
Its Dimer. J. L. Jezl, C. P. Hablitzel, Anal. Chem., Sept., 1949, 
p. 1046. 

Determination of Butadiene Dimer (4-Vinyl-1-Cyclohex- 
ene) in 1,3-Butadiene. C. P. Hablitzel, J. L. Jezl, Anal. Chem., 
Sept., 1949, p. 1049. 

Mechanical Stability Test for Hevea Latex. H. G. Dawson, 
Anal. Chem., Sept., 1949, p. 1066. 

Determination of Acrylonitrile and Alpha, Beta-Unsatu- 
rated Carbonyl Compounds. DD. W. Beesing, W. P. Tyler, D. 
M. Kurtz, S. A. Harrison, Anal. Chem., Sept., 1949, p. 1073. 

Proposed Nomenclature for Elastic and Inelastic Behavior 
of High Polymers. H. Leaderman, /. Colloid Sci., 4, 1931 
(1949). 

Molecular Interaction in High-Polymer Solutions. A. \V oet, 
J. Phys. & Colloid Chem., 53, 597 (1949). 

New Way of Preventing Corrosion. JT. Williams, Can. 
Chem. Process Inds., 33, 536 (1949). 

Relation of the Degree of Impregnation of Kersey of 
Different Laminations to Specific Wear. I. V. Plotnikov, 
Legkaya Prom., 7, 3, 36 (1947). 

New Types of Domestic Latices. G. I. Bren, Legkaya Prom., 
8, 11, 16 (1948). 

Methods and Possibilities of Reducing the Amounts of 
New Rubber in Rubber Compounds. Z. Y. Shchekin, Legkaya 
Prom., 7, 9, 27 (1947). 

Time and Stress Effects in the Behavior of Rubber at Low 
Temperatures. J. R. Beatty, J. M. Davies, J. Applied Phys. 
20, 533 (1949). 

Pencils for the Control of Temperatures of Equipment in 
Rubber Factories. I. U. Mishustin, G. I. Kovrigina, Legkaya 
Prom., 7, 6, 15 (1947). 

Principles of Formulation of Rubber-Sole Compositiens. 
V. I. Alekseenko, Legkaya Prom., 7, 4, 29 (1947). 

World Rubber Industry. P. D. Patterson, Jndia Rubber J., 
Mar: 14, 1950, p: 5. 
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"| | CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS | | tcoonics NTE YJ etc 


Continued 
| ois | Mills - Spreaders - Churns 
- vs i : e . 
v- SITUATIONS WANTED (Continued) Mixers - Hydraulic Presses 
iT. fie fed : BBER C og MIST. B. poet hal id i ho sh oh as ane, Calenders 


ynthetic, and reclaimed rubbers on molded goods, sponge, and passenger 
r tires, desires position in either laboratory or technical sales. of large or- 

- ganization. Address Box No. 655, care of INDIA RusBBER Wor p. “am GUARANTEED as 
RELIABLE CHEMIST, B.S., “ASSISTANT TO CHIEF CHEMIST H H 1 
nd, n pressure-sensitive adhesives from rubber, from lacquer, from polymers. Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plastics 


Vinylite coatings, quarterlining, laminating cements. Extensive and ex- | 


cellent practical experience. Go anywhere. Address Box No. 666, care of | 
ly- INDIA RUBBER W orvp. | s 
on : ase 
































F AC TORY MANAGE R OF _LATEN PLANT DOING $1,000,000 — | 41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 
| sales desires change to position of greater responsibility. Proven record of | 
Py, | production increases. Direct supervision of maintenance, industrial, and | 
plant engineering. Good personality. Administrative and leadership ability — | 
; proven. Address Box No. 667, care of InpIA Rtusper WorL-p. BUYING SELLING 
EXECUTIVE CHEMICAL ENGINEER DESIRES POSITION AS 
ym production, process, or technical engineer in one of the synthetic rubber | USED MACHINERY FOR THE RUBBER 
plants to be opened. Previous experience covers process and project en- 
49, gineering, research and development, expert knowledge of latex and col. | AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
oids, instrumentation, pilot and plant management. Available immediately. MILLS, CALENDERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
, Address Box No. 671, care of InpIA RuBBER WoRrLp. 
-X- 
i. ~-=- CHINERY ; a a on - TUBERS, VULCANIZERS, MIXERS, ETC. 
. MA 431 S$. DEARBORN STREET 
————— ‘ ERIC BONWITT CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
on, SPECIAL: 2 - THROP P Sa se x 60” MILLS WITH DRIVES AND | 
10 motor Price right for quick removal from present foundation. 2 
sv" = “om —— Hydraulic Presses, 30” rams. Also Tubers, Vulca- 
tu- nizers, lenders, etc. Send us your. inquiries. CONSOL IDATED 


D: 4 PRODUC TS CO.. INC., 13-16 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. Phone: REPRINTS OF 


73 BaArclay 7-0600. 


lor FOR SALE: BALL & JEWELL NO. 1 CUTTER; DOUBLE-ARM | G E R M A N PAT i N T S 
I31 acketed mixers, 25 gal., 100 gal., 250 gal., 250 gal. stainless. PERRY 


| EOU IPMENT CORP., 15 WwW. Thompson St... Phila. 71, Pa. | RELAT ING T re) 
et, | FOR SALE: BANBU RY “MIXERS, MILLS, C AL ENDE RS, “LABO- 
ratory Mill and Banbury Unit, Extruders, Tubers, Hydraulic Presses. 
an Send for detailed bulletin. EAGLE INDUSTRIES, Ine., 110 Wash- | 
: ington Street, New York 6, N. Y. Digby 4-8364-5-6. | 


of FOR SALE: FARREL IBY aoe age cone, G15”) x 367, 2-ROLL BY LAW VOGE AND M. HOSEH 





ov Rubber Mills, also new Lab. 6” x 12” Mixing Mills & Calenders, & other 
: sizes up to 84”. Rubber Calenders. Extruders 2” to 6”. Impregnating 
Units Lab. size & up. Ball & Jewell Rotary Cutters. Sargent 3-apron | PRICE $1 PER COPY POSTPAID 
ML, conveyer, 6-fan Rubber Drier. Baker Perkins 200-gal. & 100-gal. heavy- | 
duty ‘double-arm jack. Mixers, also 9-gal. & Lab. size. Large stock Hy- | 7 
f draulic Presses from 12” x 12” to 42” x 48” platens from 50 to 1500 Remittance Must Accompany Order 
° tons. Stokes Automatic Molding Presses. Hydraulic Pumps & Accumula- 


aya tors. Injection Molding Machines 1 to 28 02. oe & Colton sing gle INDIA RUBBER WOoRLD 
punch & rotary preform r ablet Mz achines, 2” to Banbury Mixers 
#00 & up. Grinders & Crushers, etc. SEND FOR SPECIAL BULLE- 
ow TIN. WE BUY YOUR SURPLUS MACHINERY, STEIN EQUIP. 386 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
yS., MENT COMPANY. 90 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 6, NEW YORK. 









































x 
Central Street South Easton, Mass. 
“a THE FIRST STEP—A QUALITY MOULD 
NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY 
Since 1891 
L. ALBERT & SON 
Trenton, N. J., Akron, Ohio, Chicago, Ill., Los Angeles, Calif. 
GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 
IMMEDIATE a FROM STOCK 
MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 
UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
NEW ADDRESS: 183-189 ORATON ST. CABLE “URME” NEWARK 4, N. J. 
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Market Reviews 


CRUDE RUBBER 


Commodity Exchange 


WEEK-ENbD CLOSING PRICES 











July Aug. Sept. Oct. Oct. 
Futures 29 26 30 7 14 
Dec...... 38.90 46.00 53.75 47.75 52.75 57.25 
Feb. 36.75 44.00 50.92 44.58 48.92 53.08 
Apr. 34. 70 42.00 48.00 41.25 44.87 48.87 
une 33.30 40.60 45.75 39.75 41.75 45.75 

: 32.50 39.80 44.50 38.50 40.25 

Oct. ; 31.70 39.00 43.50 37.50 39.25 43.25 
Total weekly 
sales, tons 9,820 1,920 3,920 3,300 4,010 3,240 


RICES fluctuating irregularly through 

a wide range and a highly nervous mar- 
ket highlighted trading in rubber futures o 
the New York Commodity Exchange dur- 
ing the period from Septem ver 16 to Octo- 
ber 15. The futures market followed the 
primary spot market very closely through- 
out this period, advancing with the physical 
markets upon news of government and fac- 
tory buying, and declin upon reports of 
inactivity in the spot market and reports 
of the impending additional cutback in rub- 
ber consumption ordered by the govern- 








men 
Recognizing ag trading in rubber 

tures was being tricted yy ma 

quirements that were too rigid, 


change on October 2 announ iced a new slid 
ing scale of minimum original margins for 
rubber contracts. The new requirements 
provide for an automatic adjustment of 
Margins to fluctuations in the contract 
price. Thus the margin tor a regular con- 
tract will vary from $750 for a contract 
under 20.00¢ a pound, up to $5,000 for a 
contract at 65.00-69.99¢ a pound. Hedging 

and straddle transaction margins will vary 
similarly from $500-33,000 and $200-$1,500, 


respectively, over the contract price range 

December futures started at 51.35¢ on 

September 18, rose to a high of 53.75¢ on 
1 


22, and closed the month at 


September 22, 
47.75¢. In October, December futures be- 
gan at 49.75¢ and rose to a high of 57.25¢ 
on October 13. Other futures prices showed 
similar motion. Total sales volume for Sep- 
tember was 14,590 tons, and 7,550 tons 
were sold durin lg the first half of October 


New York Outside Market 


WEEK-END CLOSING PRICES 
July Aug. Sept. Sept. Oct. Oct 
29 26 23 30 7 14 





50.00 54.00 60.50 52.50 59.00 63.50 
40.50 48.50 55.50 47.50 56.00 60.00 
40.50 47.50 54.00 47.00 54.00 58.00 

45.50 51.38 56.50 


49.00 53.00 59.50 51.50 58.00 62.50 





42.00 46.50 54.50 47.50 53.00 57.50 
Flat Barl k 39.50 41.50 49.50 42.50 49.00 5: 





UBBER trading on the New York Out- 

side Market showed wide fluctuations 
in prices and great sensitivity to outside 
factors during the period September 16 to 
October 15. As the result of the govern- 
ment order curtailing rubber consumption 
issued early in September, factory buying 
was spotty during the early part of the 
period. A rapid price decline set in during 
the last week of September in the face of 
a complete withdrawal of government buy- 
ing interest; while the few manufacturers 
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entitled to buy rubber held back to see how 
low the price would drop. 

Early in October reports that shipments 
from the Far East were being delayed 
brought some buying interest trom factor- 
ies and advancing prices. A sharp aan 
rise came in the second week of Octobe 
with the resumption of stockpile purchas- 
ing, the crisis in French Indo-China, and 
the strong advance of the Singapore mar- 
ket. This advance in Singapore was sat 
to be caused by extensive rubber buying by 
large American manufacturers in the Far 
East. 

Toward the end of the period some un- 
easiness developed as the industry awaited 
the revised rubber consumption restriction 
order. This uncertainty had little effect on 
market prices because it was felt that any 
further rubber made available by the new 
order would be taken up by the stockpile 
\t the same time it was pointed out that 
Indochinese production of natural rubber 
Was not in sufficient quantity to affect 
seriously supplies, even if cut off com- 
pletely. Some fear was expressed, how- 
ever, that the political unrest might spread 
to Malaya and Indonesia, which are the 
major Far Eastern producers. 

The spot price for No. 1 sheets started 
he period at 56.50¢, rose to 60.50¢ on 
September 22, fell back to a low of 50.00¢ 
n September 28, closed the month at 
52.50¢, started October at 54.50¢, rose to a 
high of 64.50¢ on October 10, and ended 
the period at 63.50¢c. Corresponding price 
movements were shown by the lower qual- 
itv grades of rubber. No. 3 sheets started 
the period at 55.50¢, touched a low otf 
49.00¢ on September 28, rose to a high ot 
63.50¢ on October 10, and closed at 62.50¢ 
on October 13. No. 2 Brown went from a 
starting price of 50.50¢ to end the period 
at 57.50¢, with a high of 58.50¢ on October 
10. Flat Bark started and ended the period 


t 45.50¢ and 52.50¢, respectively, with a 


at 


high of 53.50¢ on October 10. 





Latices 


HE latex market was quite thin during 

the period from September 16 to Oc- 
tober 15, with both buyers and _ sellers 
awaiting the new order restricting con- 
sumption, according to Arthur Nolan, 
writing in the October issue of Natural 
Rubber News. Sellers sold minimum quan- 
tities and most buyers have delayed pur- 
chasing until . effect of the new order 
is ascertained. There are conflicting opin- 
ions as to the no ot the order on Hevea 
latex prices, with some observers believ- 
ing that the cut in consumption will cause 
the price of rubber and latex to decline. 
On the other hand, prices may be main- 
tained if the stockpiling program is accel- 
erated. 

The differential in price of Hezea latex 
over No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheets has 
been increasing of late. Part of this in- 
crease can be attributed to the high price 
of raw rubber, since insurance, financing, 
and shrinkage costs increase proportionate- 
ly. The most common differential now is 
about 10¢ over the smoked sheet price, 
and this high latex price is said to have 
affected the foam rubber production level. 

August imports of Hevea latex are esti- 
mated at 5,253 long tons, dry weight; 


and month- 
4,216 long tons. This con- 
sumption figure is a new record high, and 
September consumption is also expecte d to 


consumption, 4,913 long tons; 
end stocks, 


be high. While increased quantities of 
latex are expected, as evidenced by the 
August import total, the largest to date, 
deliveries are being hampered by shipping 
delays and shipping strikes in Indonesia 

Both GR-S and neoprene latex are in 
extremely short supply because of in- 
creased demand resulting from the high 
natural latex prices. September production 
of GR-S latex was 2,353 long tons, dry 
weight, an increase of 198 long tons over 
August output. No figures on neoprene 
latex production are available. The prices 
of both GR-S and neoprene latex remait 
unchanged. 





RECLAIMED RUBBER 


O CHANGES occurred in the re- 

claimed rubber market picture during 
the period from September 16 to October 
15. The industry continued to produce at 
top capacity, and sales of reclaim during 
September rose about 3% over the already 
high level achieved in August. Reclaimers 
were said to be refusing new business and 
to be scaling down orders from regular 
customers to fit them into the allocation 
systems adopted by the mills. The new cut- 
backs in consumption 9f natural and syn- 
thetic rubber is expected further to inten- 
sify the demand for reclaim, and no change 
in the tight reclaim picture is expected 
until the government rubber stockpile goals 
have been achieved. Whole tire reclaim 
prices are reported to be unchanged, but 
prices for other reclaims are on a_ spot 
basis and tube reclaim prices are said to 
have risen during the past month. 

Final July and preliminary August sta- 
tistics on the domestic reclaimed rubber in- 
dustry are now available. July production 
totaled 24,374 long tons: consumption, 
22.377 long tons: exports, 864 long tons; 
and month-end stocks, 30,371 long tons. 
Preliminary figures for August show a 
production of 27,548 long tons; consump- 
tion, 25,807 long tons; exports, 900 long 
tons; and month-end stocks, 31,292 long 
tons. 


Reclaimed Rubber Prices 


Sp. Gr é€ per Lb. 

Whole tire.. 1.18-1.20 10.00/10.75 
Peel 1.18-1.20 nom. 
Inner tube 

Black 1.20-1.22 nom. 

Red 1.20-1.22 nom. 

GR-S.. : 1.18-1.20 nom. 

Butyl 1.16-1.18 nom. 


ose items or classes only 
basis of all derivative 
1anufacturer produces a 
s in each general group 
aracteristic properties of 
i gravity at special prices. 





The above list includes 
that determine the price 
reclaim grades. Every 
variety of special recla 
separately featuring 
quality, workability, a: 















SCRAP RUBBER 


HE scrap rubber market was relatively 

quiet and inactive during the period 
September 16 to October 15. Although re- 
claimers lifted their embargo on_ scrap 
shipments late in September, they were 
reported to be taking only limited quanti- 
ties in small lots and at somewhat lower 
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of | HL | WANTED 
nd CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS | 
“to | Financially responsible organization 
oi (Continued) 1) will purchase complete sponge and 
i - mechanical rubber goods plant with 
ing a xen mills and ex- 
sia MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Continued) presses, calenders, f 
” FOR SALE: 1 ROYLE 21 PERFECTEI POSEN Vi rH on | truders. Will consider all offers. 
° ) Ss 1 LO ee | x CT J E JER OIL e . 
au eating unit & 5 h. P motor. 1 EEMCO ?-roll Sabuni atory mill 6” x 12” Please give complete details first 
ig! col “ » with mot 1 Bisbars 1 mixer with 50 hp. mot \d- 
iol 1 x No. 659, care of Inpra RupserR Wort. letter. 
wie IM — ATE ‘DE LIVERY—W & P MIXERS, MII Ls CAI ENDERS Address Box 555, 
ve eN ruders, cutters, hydr hg ITESSE 5 Send us ‘yo our inqt liries. What have INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
eh y : fe or sale ? For Better sg & ice—Call SOuth 8-4451- 9264-8782. c/o 
ces You can BANK on the EOU IPME XT ‘ “LEARING HOUSE, INC., 289 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED . capital stock, (2) assets, (3) machinery and equipment, 
WANTED—TWO 60” MILLS WITH REDUCTION GEAR WITH | whole or in part. Personnel retained where possible, 
ivr ie ee ee strictest confidence. Box 1220, 1474 Broadway, New 
WANTED TO PURCHASE: MOLDS FOR BICYCLE AND VELO- York 18, N. Y. 
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‘ of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 
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at 
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ion, Fully equipped with presses, mills, erackers, calender, tubing 
ns, machine, ete. Actively engaged in manufacturing rubber molded 
ns. products. Present setup enables additional production of any mechan- ‘. 
g ieal goods. Adjoining land for any expansion program. Address Box | = : =a = 
a No. 658, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. = 
nP- a ee INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 
be LARGE MANUFACTURING ORGANIZATION INTERESTED IN 
1 BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
ng buying complete rubber plant suitable for the manufacture of sponge | . 
roman and po aver aiineie. “Will or eash for entire plant FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED, AND omega Bm 
s Box No. 670, ¢: PF INDIA RUB- | 
mee pon suitable. Address Box No, 670, care of INDIA RUB THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS Co: OHIO 
b. a ee a sere eae - * eS ae eee 
0.75 
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only 
tive 7 » 
me COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS FOR RUBBER: 
ces. 
A MUST FOR EVERY COMPOUNDER TODAY. 
$5.00 POSTPAID IN U. S. A. $6.00 ELSEWHERE — ADD 2°% SALES TAX INN. Y. CITY 
i India RUBBER WORLD 
iod 
re- 
rap 386 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
ere 
iti- 
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prices. Scrap tubes showed slightly greater 
activity, but here again shipments were 
limited, and prices not too firm. Dealers 
were reported to be shipping small quan 
tities of Butyl and GR-S scrap tubes. In- 
dications were that reclaimers have suth- 
cient tonnages on hand for present opera- 
tions, and it may be several weeks before 
these inventories are depleted. Some ex- 
port business was said to have taken place 
on a small scale, although numerous in- 
quiries from foreign buyers have been re- 
ported. 

Following are dealers’ selling prices for 
ber, in carload lots, delivered to 
points indicated: 








Eastern Akron, 
Points oO. 
(Per Net Ton) 
$25.00 $25.01 
60.00 60.00 
35.00 35.00 
Black inner tubes ........ 8.00 8.00 
Red passenger tubes ....... 12.00 12.00 





COTTON AND FABRICS 


New York Corton EXcuana! 
WEEK-END CLOSING PRICES 


38.78 38.16 41.02 39.80 40.79 38.12 
38.88 38.49 41.05 39.59 40.52 38.14 
38.81 38.38 40.76 39.35 40.30 38.02 

8.30 37.91 40.11 38.75 39.70 37.54 
35.30 35.15 36.12 35.05 35.65 34.43 
35.07 34.93 35.76 34.88 35 1.31 34.23 





OTTON prices on the New York 

Cotton Exchange fluctuated irregular- 
ly during the period from September 16 to 
October 15, but the market tone remained 
firm in view of the tight statistical position 
of the commodity. Prices declined during 
the first half of October, following the re- 
moval of acreage controls on the 195] 
crop, the fear of general export curbs, 
and the current forecast which was higher 
than had been expected. 

On October 3 the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced that there 
would be no marketing quotas or acreage 
allotments on the 1951 cotton crop. This 
move is expected to result in a 1951 crop 
of 16,000,000 bales, as compared with the 
9,869,000 bales estimated from the current 
crop, and would require from 25,000,000 to 
28,000,000 acres. The current crop estimate, 

announced October 9, is far below the pro- 
ection goal of 12,000,000 bales. 

On October 10 the government ordered 
a cut of nearly 50% in cotton exports. 
Except for Canada, the export ceiling was 
2,000,000 running bales (bales as 
delivered from the cotton gin and eatin 
518-530 pounds instead of the standard bale 
of 500 pounds) for the eight-month period 
from August 1, 1950, fo. March 1, 195] 
Cotton shipments already sent out of the 
country will count as part of the export 
quota, but the Agriculture Department 
promised review the cutback and make 
changes if supplies increase. Exports to- 
taled 5,770,000 running bales during the 12 
months ending last July 31. The largest 
export shares under the new plan are 
awarded to Japan, Germany, Britain, Italy, 
and France, in that order. 

The 15/16-inch middling spot price 
started the period at 42.04¢, rose to a high 
of 42.15¢ on September 23, and was quoted 
at 41.20¢ on September 30, 42.05¢ on Octo- 
ber 2, and 39.25¢ on October 14. December 
futures started at 41.11¢ on September 16 
and closed at 39.80¢ on September 30, 


set at 
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40.52¢ on October 2, and 38.12¢ on Octo- 
ber 14. 


Fabrics 


The tight supply situation previously 
noted in almost all industrial fabrics be- 
came even more acute during the period 
irom September 16 to October 15, and 
some constructions were not available at 
practically any price. With most mills com- 
pletely withdrawn through the first quarter, 
orders for wide industrial fabrics were 
increasingly difficult to fill, and prices for 
resale merchandise advanced greatly. 

Heavy production in the automotive, 
building construction, and drapery fields 
were held as responsible as government 
orders for the tight market. The automo- 
tive field, in particular, has been making 
heavy demands on the fabric market for 
tire cord, upholstery, and convertible tops. 
Most chater mills were reported completely 
sold out through the end of March and to 
be placing their customers on an_ alloca- 
tion system. Cotton tire cord was on a 
hand-to-mouth basis at nominal prices. 
Hose and belting ducks were in. strong 
demand, and a few scattered sales of re- 






maining lots were sold in the fourth 
quarter. 
Cotton Fabrics 
— 
5 th 1.85-yd. ya. 30.46 
B55 














yd. 
vd. 
Raincoat Fabrics 
Bon >, 64x60 5 1. non 
.24 
223% 
.245 
Chafer Fabrics 
14-0z./sq. yd. Pl lb. .79 /.825 
11.65-0z. /sq. ‘yd. S. ae {36 
10-80-« S. 
8.9 
675 
74 
—_ _— 
7 std , 12-3-3 lb nom 
“ 4-2 nom, 





RAYON 


HIPMENTS of rayon from domestic 
producers during September amounted 
to 104,600,000 pounds, 7% below the rec- 
ord total set during August. The principal 
reasons for this decline were the loss in 


rayon production as a result of the caustic 
soda strikes, and the fact that rayon pro- 
ducers do not dare reduce their stocks 


below the present low total (approximately 
3'% days’ supply). Domestic consumption 
of rayon for the first nine months of this 
vear reached 859,100,000 pounds, an in- 
crease of 44% over the total for the same 
period during 1949. Producers’ stocks of 
filament yarn at the end of September 
were estimated at 10,000,000 pounds. 

The current high prices for cotton, to- 
gether with the high tire production level, 
have intensified the demand for rayon tire 
yarn and fabric to the point where supplies 
are definitely inadequate. This tight posi- 
tion and the recent wage increases granted 
in the rayon industry have resulted in price 
rises of 5¢ a pound for tire y yarn and fabric 
constructions. The new prices are shown 
in the table below. 


Rayon Prices 





Tire Yarns 

1100/ 480 $0.62 30.65 
1100/ 490 62 
1150/ 490 - 62 
1650/ 720... .61/.62 
1650/ 980 61 
1900/ 980 61 
2200, 960 61 
2200, 980 .60 
4400 2934 63 


Tire Fabrics 
1100 /490 /2 
1650980 /2 
2200 9802 





Compounding Ingredients — 
Price Changes and Additions 


Accelerators, Organic 








Accelerator 49 lb. $0.48 
DOTG. lb. 52 
DPG lb. 42 
MBT lb. 34 
S & 4 lb. 46 
MBTS lb 42 
Pellets lb 425 
Morfex lb. 59 F 
O-X-A-F lb. 43 AS 
Accelerator-Activators, Organic 
Laurex... . ae 29 32 
Antioxidants 
Aminox lb. AQ f 58 
Betanox Special lb. 70 74 
lb Ag 58 
Flexamine lb. .67 76 
a Agents 
D-Ta Ib. 21 .23 
etend: O-Lube gal. 1.65 
Extenders 
Sublac B-2, PX-5 lb. .26 28 
Mold Lubricants 
Glycerized Liquid Lubricant 
(conc.) .. gal, 1.32 


Plasticizers _ Softeners 











~ 10, 25, 40 . lb. 1125 
70, 100. lb. 115 
Gilscw ax B lb. 11 
Picco 10, 25 , lb. 75 
50, 75 Ib. 17 
480 Oilproof Series lb. 21 
Piccolastic resins lb. 315 
Piccoumaron resins lb. 21 
Piccovars lb. 19 
Pigmentar, Pigmentaroil . ./b 0534 
— 6 lb 10 
a lb. 28 
re “128. lb. 205 
D, H-2 lb. .24 
Rosin Oil, Sunny South... gal. 66 
Rubberol lb. 
Reinforcers, Other Than Carbon Black 
Bunarex 55, 70, 100 lb, £055 115 
Calco S. A... lb, 80 .83 
Kralac A lb. 39 50 
Picco 50, 75 lb. 12 7 
Piccoumaron resins lb 055 21 
Piccovars : lb. 135 19 
Solvents 
Dipentene, D.D. gal 36 9 
Penetrell gal. 36 39 
Pine Oil, D.D. gal 71 72 
Synthetic Resins 
Marvinol VR-10, -20 lb. 36 By 
Synthetic Rubbers and Latices 
Chemigum 30-N-4, 50-N-4 lb. ATS 545 
Se lb. 61 68 
N-3 lb. oD 62 
Latex (dry wt.) 
101-A, -AX, -E lb. 32 ALL 
lb. 425 525 
lb. .50 60 
lb. .425 .525 
Tackifiers 
Bunarex re 40) lb. 1125 
Picco 10, lb. 175 
Piccolastic uate lb. 315 
Piccoumaron resins. . lb. ped | 
Synthol. . : , lb. 


Vulcanizing Agents 


Sulfur, Rubbermakers, 
Calco 100 lbs. 1.95 / 5.30 
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STAMFORD “FACTICE” 
VULCANIZED OIL 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 





Our products are engineered to fill every need in 
natural and synthetic rubber compounding wher- 


ever the use of vulcanized oil is indicated. 


We point with pride not only to a complete line of 
solid Brown, White, “Neophax” and “Amberex” 
grades, but also to our aqueous dispersions and 
hydrocarbon solutions of “Factice” for use in their 


appropriate compounds. 


Continuing research and development in our labor- 
atory and rigid production control has made us the 
leader in this field. 


The services of our laboratory are at your disposal 


in solving your compounding problems. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Stamford, Conn. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of 
“Factice” Brand Vulcanized Oil 
Since 1900 
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United States Imports, Exports, and Reexports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


July, 1950 


Quantity Value 


Exports of Domestic Merchandise 
Lbs 


UNMANUFACTURED, 




























151.650 
2,435,586 78,302 


6,335,057 $966,936 





64,862 129,567 
6,828 8,308 
49,573 32,264 
3,833 14,830 
3,026 9,001 
13,028 

12,963 9, 
21,648 17,618 
322,992 59,669 
6,717 21,056 
16,143 8,144 
147,169 


70,638 















12,552 31,949 

1,619 23,980 

184,285 57,117 

132,795 114,819 

$5,928 34,387 

63,350 76,187 

52,606 94,680 

Flat belt 2 18,830 
Other 26,329 

( veyer 








63,245 45,286 
157 370 
333,713 253,991 
109,937 115,814 
$45,291 102,870 
8,812 14,126 
7,660 21,953 
440 792 
410,068 118,337 
376,158 





$4,844,403 
$5,811,339 


ALL RUBBER Exports 


Reexports of Foreign Merchandise 





UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs 
le rubl 1,529,170 $381,650 
r er 22,400 3,594 
ToTALs 1,551,570 $385,244 


MANUFACTURED 
Drug Sv indries, except 1 











ter bottles and four 
$702 
d bz 5,34 

Solid phan truck anc 
dustrial n 12 351 
TOTALS $6, 394 


ALL RUBBER REEXPORTS $391,638 
































July, 1950 July, 1950 
A. om A 
Quantity Vaiue Quantity Value 
Imports for Consumpticn of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs. Athletic balls: golf no. 18,720 4,806 
‘onan eualitaes 9.9 Tennis no. 88,020 10,221 
eo—-tggaaa we Other no. 35,588 4,840 
*hicl 317.630 Rubber toys, except 
156,800 balloons 39,491 
2431553 Hard rubber products 27,723 
tianak 263.796 Rubberized printing _ 
vutta percha 142,527 blankets... lf 1,122 1,725 
nthetic ru ibber 5,014,870 Rubber and cottor : 
ea cle i rubber 125.818 9.040 packing ; b 345 3,291 
Scrap rubber 4,798,758 174,471 Gaskets and valve 
a packing _ 
i 9-706 992 $31.397.5 Molded rubber insulators 16,210 
ToTaALs 149,796,293 $31,527,581 Rubber belting lb 10,417 11,382 
M ; Hose and tubing 2,419 
MANUFACTURED Drug sundries 329 
Instruments loz 159 314 
n 831 $31,492 Other rubber products 73 
no 532 1,140 Gutta percha manu- 
no 2 35 a ee lbs. 545 424 
no 14 29 Synthetic rubber pr ducts 14 
Other soft rubber produ 83,184 
prs. 46,995 - - 
Shoes and overshoes prs. 4,036 TOTALS $396,629 
Ri ubber -soled canvas GRAND TOTALS, 
shoes prs. 6,770 3,109 ALL RUBBER IMPORTS $31,924,210 
Source: Bu tf Census, United States Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 








United States Rubber Statistics — July, 1950 








s, Dry Weight) 





(All Figures in Long Ton 

New Supply Distribution Month 

A ‘ End 
Production Imports Totals Corsumption Exports Stocks 

total... ; 0 57,619 57,619 57,532 683 89,011 
tot 0 4,041 4,041 3,870 0 4,642 
Ru * adh and latex, to tal ee ; 0 61,660 61,660 61,402 683 93,653 
Synthetic rubbers, total { jaune 2,239 46,059 43,687 707 67,085 

5 eo oA 
GR-S types....... Meee > 1,692 35,843 33,840 78 49,696 
*4,248 547 4,795 5,365 5 8,401 
> +3,980 0 3,980 3,046 370 5,903 
le ty pes. . 71,441 0 1,441 1,436 254 3,085 
bber and latex, and syn- 

hetic rubber s, total. ; 43,820 63,899 107, Hh 105,089 1,390 160,738 

Re >claim ed ru bbe ar, tota al 24,374 0 24,37 22,377 864 30,371 
GRAND TOTALS. 68,194 63,899 1: 32/003 127,466 2,254 191,109 


*Governr 
+Private 
SOURCE: 


nent plant production. 
plant production. 
Rubber Div'sion 


, ODC, United States Depart: 





nerce, 


Washington, D. C. 





Estimated Automotive Pneumatic Casings and Tube Shipments, 


Production, Inventory, August, July, 1950; 








Passenger Casing August, 
Shipments 1950 
Original equipment 3,646,552 
Replacement ; 5,337,368 
Export... 56,406 
TOTAL... na 9,040,326 
Production. . 6,994,685 
Inventory end of month 3,835,638 
Truck and Bus Casings 
Shipments 
Original equipment 446,054 
iP clecmeaant 1,062,093 
Export... 61,083 
TOTAL. Sigel 1,569,230 
Production Saharan p 1,178,244 
Inventory end of month 965,643 
Total Automotive Casings 
Shipments 
Original equipment 4,092,606 
Replacement 6,399,461 
Export. . 117,489 
TOTAL 10,609,556 
Production 8,172,929 
Inventory end of month 4,801,281 
Passenger and Truck and Bus Tubes 
Shipments 
Original equipment 4,094,683 
Replacement 5,048,400 
Export. 65,594 
SOTAL... 9,208,677 
Production 7,243,695 
Inventory end of month 6,619,472 


NOTE: 
SOURCE: 


The Rubber Manufacturers Association, 


¢ 


% of 
Change from 
Preceding July, 
Month 1950 


3,469,768 
6,899,459 
52, 531 


—13.26 10, 421,758 
1.53 7,102,496 
—32.59 5,690,302 
414,068 

1,149,722 

54,841 

— 3.05 1,618,631 
+ 1,57 1,160,050 
26.53 1,314,398 
3,883 ,836 

8,049,181 

107,372 

—11.88 12,040,389 
— 1.10 8,263,546 
31.46 7,004,700 

3, 884,514 

5,692,680 

52.141 

— 4.37 9,629,335 
+ 4.73 6,916,496 
—21.41 8,422,233 


Inc., New York, 


First 

Eight 
Months, 

1950 


First Eight Months, 1950-1949 


First 
Eight 
Months, 

1949 





9, 981, 1125 
9/29 25,750 
965,643 


27,296,381 
39,637,540 
879,717 
67,813,638 
61,950,068 
4,801,281 


27,293,984 
28,952,712 
487,439 
56,734,135 
52,727,309 
6,619,472 


Cumulative data on this report include adjustments made in prior months. 
eB 
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2,588,735 
4,399,605 

656,924 
7,645,264 
7,791,816 
2,044,067 


21,664,674 
29,854,764 

967 361 
52,486, 799 
51,948,969 
9,969,660 


21,642,799 
21,903,159 
628,444 
44,174,402 
44,496,042 
9,858,385 


WORLD 
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...Shod for The job 


‘ OBNNEL BLACKS 


In shoeing a horse, the blacksmith selects shoes best fitted 
in weight and balance for the job the horse is to do. 


When you consider the job to be done, and select TEXAS 
“E” or TEXAS ““M” Channel Black, you are assured 


highest, uniform quality and maximum economy-in-use. 


The Sid Richardson Carbon Company, owning and op- 
erating the world’s largest channel black plant, has the 
production facilities and natural resources to meet all 


your present and future requirements. 


Let us help you get the job done. 


Sid Richa cdson 
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FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING 
AKRON 8, OHIO 


iwoiA RUBBER WORLD 














Naame laahitm your nearest 


SCHULMAN office for 
SCRAP RUBBER 

















It’s easy to dial Schulman for Scrap Rub- 
ber. This one call can put you in touch 
with whatever you need in Scrap Rubber 
. from the answer to your special re- 
quirements to quotations and date of 
delivery. Modern Schulman plants are 
strategically located coast to coast and 
equipped to supply Scrap Rubber the 
way you want it. A telephone call will 
prove to you... it PAYS to FIRST CALL 
SCHULMAN for Scrap Rubber! 


NEW YORK 


_ AS Sc hulma : NC. 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT: 790 E. TALLMADGE AV&,:AKRON 9, OHIO 
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Mr. Cuimco Says... 


LINERS 


Permit Horizontal Storage of Stock 


Horizontal storage is usually easier and 
more efficient — vertical storage has a 
tendency to curl the edges of the stock 
and liner, causing stock losses. When 
your liners are Climco Processed, you 
can confidently store them horizontally 
because the pressure of the roll will not 


cause sticking. 


Climco Processed Liners will help you 
— whatever your method of storage. 


They speed work by stopping stock 
adhesions and insuring easy separation. 
The life of your liner is increased, tacki- 
ness of the stock is preserved and loss 
of stock reduced. In addition to these 
production benefits, Climco Processed 
Liners protect the stock itself in many 
important ways. 


Since 1922 Climco Processed Liners 
have proved their worth to the rubber 
industry. Give them a trial in your plant. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 


ILLUSTRATED 
/ LINER BOOKLET 


Tells all about Climco Liners 
and Linerette and how to get 
better service from liners. 
Write for your copy now, 


5508 Maurice Avenue ¢ Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Cable Address: “BLUELINER” 


CLIMCO 


PROCESSED LINERS 


Serving the Rubber Industry for 26 Years 














